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PREFACE 


Tins volume of Pauline Studies was ready for 
the press ^,t the time of my father^ death. The 
selection of the materia, is his own. Its publica- 
tion luo hr t !i delays i partly l>y the shortage of 
labout and paper ^during the war, but also by oui 
desin. to ' ; ; • ds o it, a not unworthy memorial of one 
who eoiftbinod in an unusual degree the noblest 
qualities of the .scholar and the saint. In- the 
Introduction my sister Edith has written of iiirn 
as we know him in his home am- among his friends, 
while Professor G. Dawes Hicks lias traced the* 
mam Jim-, of hi thought and ’infUieiiot' as a 
Christian teacher and theologian with an insight 
Ooin of deep rwermice and affect ioix The volume, 
alscf owes much to the care with which the 
If v. V. I). Davis has seen it through the' press. 

All who knew my father will feel how fitting it is 
uiat his own Miimo should be linked in this ^fay 
with that <.f the great Aprtst li\ to the intei’pretatiori 
of whose writings he brought, such exact learning 
and deep religious insight. To him St. Paul was 
cl way* the passionate Christian soul, and the 
Epistles owed I heir unfading fascination to die 
exprricnce of recovered fellowship with. God 
which they at fmee interpret and enshrine. # To 
many readers the pages wh^h follow will bring 
a new conviction of the truth that it is only "hose 
"lm live themselves in the light of God who cam 
explain to other s the •thought a id* \ ision of a 
kindred soul. 

W. fi.'CRUMMOND. 

March ; 51 , 1919 . 
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1 PERSONAL MEMORIES 

• 9 

By One of His Daughters 

T HE life of the saint or the scholar is often 
uneventful. It is not to his deeds but to the^ 
man himself that we look for an interpretation of 
the part which he played, or the influence \fhich he 
exerted on the life of Ills time. And yet the finer, 
lhe*mor£ spiritual that influence, the harder it is to 
express, or of which to convey any*ense to those 
who have not felt it. This was emphatically true of 
my father. His long life has few striking events to 
record, but those who weip privileged to cgme undoj: 
his influence felt and knew that here was one who 
not only had the Vision himself, but who had that 
further great spiritual gift, the power to ‘ impart * 
the gift of seeing to the rest.’ Dr. Martineau says 
‘ tbftt is the most finished character which begins 
in beauty and ends in power,’ for it is only those 
who have had the vision of beauty who can attain 
at last to the jpower through ^vhich they can do all 
things. This might almost be taken to describe 
the long life which ha^ just ended. 4 

My father was bom in Dublin ill 1$35. He was 
the joungest of the four children o^^e Rev. W. H. 
Drummond by his second wife, ancr though one 
sister* died in childhood, his brother (Rev. R. B. 
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.Drummond, of Edinburgh) aAd his skter (Mrs. 
Campbell) have survived him. His father was 
minister to the congregation of Strand Street, 
Dublin, and had already made a name for himself 
as a Scholar a!nd a «poet. Thus the boy gfew up 
surrounded by intellectual and literary" i p teres tte, 
.while he inherited from his Irish* ancestors a quick, 
passionate temperament and an abounding love of 
fun^ind gaiety. Naturally highly strung, sensitive 
and delicate? he had to be kept back rather than 
pressed on, and it was not until he was almost 
twelve that he began to attend school regularly, 
JBut during these early years he had been learning 
other things. #is home was a very happy one ; 
in his sfster he found always a delightful and sym- 
pathetic companion, while his love of the beauty of, 
his native country remained an abiding joy to kim 
throughout his life. To the end he spoke with 
intense delight of his long walks with his brother 
Robert and others round Bray Head or over 
the«Wicklpw Hills, where.he first experienced that 
communion wrth Nature — particular ly with the 
mountains and the sea — which always formed 
l such a large part of his spiritual life. 

At School, as later at College, his brilliant 
abilities quickly made themselves felt, for he com- 
bined *in the happiest way the • exactness and 
thoKmghriess of the scholar with wide sympathies 
and a thirst for knowledge of every kill His 
natufb was a surprisingly rich and varied one. 
rn spite of the ^extreme shyness from which he 
suffered all Bis # life, his sunny nature, hi* love 
of fun and hp**juick sympathy attracted otl^ers ; 
already at inteen or sixteen ‘ he was,’ writes one 
of his old school friends (©anon Aeheson), ‘a 
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scholar arid a student,’ while beneath and beyond 
all this there was 6 an attractiveness which arose 
from his own personal life,’ where he had already 
realized the words of our Lord ‘ I am the Way f the 
Truth ^ana the Life.’ He speaks himself 6f the 
gib wing, faith of his boyhood, which accepted 
whole-heartedly the leadership of Christ, and 
throughout his life it was impossible to know him, 
even casually, without realizing that jhis was the 
key-note of his very being. 

In 1851 he entered Trinity College, and he notes 
this year as the turning point of his life, not indeed 
because of the change to College, but because in 
that year he read, for the first time* the Lifg of the 
great American preacher, W. E. Charming, and 
from that moment he never faltered in his resolu- 
1 tioif to .fit himself for his proposed work as a 
minister of the Gospel. Four y^irs later he 
graduated, gaining the First Classical Gold Medal, 
and the following year he left Ireland for the first 
time to begin his definite training in London* at 
Manchester New College. These were years which 
bore rich fruit later. Under the guidance of such 
teachers as John James Tayler and James 
Martineau he began to realize his own powers, he 
made many friends, and beneath all he was under- 
going that intense spiritual struggle which all the 
saints have known. He has left some record* of 
those days, wfyich shows how^ through periods of 
physical weakness and through times of intense 
mental and spiritual depression, # he clung, with 
wrestliag and prayer to the vision of # the Cross of 
our l ord Jesus Christ which had bjr^vouchsafed 
to him, till he was able to rise through him to 
that serene and blessed faith ‘where life becomes 
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righteousness, peace and joy in the Hoiy Spirit/ 
To those who knew him only in his later fife, when 
the certainty of the knowledge of the abiding 
Presence seemed ever with him, it is harp to realize 
these £assiona£e struggles : but it was only tyscause 
his constant prayef was 4 May the Cross pweli hi 
dtny heart ; may I be ever drawn more and more 
to my Saviour, and may Christ crucified be to me 
indeed sane tificati oft and redemption/ *that he 
attained to that vision which is granted only to 
the few. 

In 1860 he became the colleague of the Rev. 
Willi^pi Gaskell at Cross Street Chapel, Manchester, 
and in # the foMowing year he married Frances, 
youngest daughter of John Classon, of Dublin. 
Thus the ten y§ars of his life which were to be giver) 
to the active ministry opened singularly .happily, 
for there begfen then that perfect uniqn of spirit 
which knew not one jar through fifty-seven years 
of quarried life, whilst his work amongst his people 
aatfsfled #his deepest n^eds. Those who w r ere 
brought under his influence at the very beginning 
of his ministry felt at once that here was indeed a 
quickening spirit. Dr. Martineau had warned him 
that his cross would be to meet and overcome the 
apathy of men ; but his own ardent faith, his^ift 
of eloquence and perhaps above all his unfeigned 
beft^f in. the goodness of others seldom faiJed to 
awaken a response. * As a preacher he t A great 
gifts— eloquence, a beautiful choice of language, 
and a voice wlych rang oyt with amazing passion 
and certainty as he denounced sin and wrongdoing, 
and which J^pmUed and trembled as he trj$d to 
express something of w T hat lay hidden at the very 
roots of his own life. One <3f those w r ho regularly 
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heard his peaching in those years (Professor C. H. 
Herford) writes of his ‘electric eloquence, full of 
passion' and poetry and glowing with the light of 
a piercing fpiritual vision. He spoke as one mpt 
into tl^i very presence of divine things, and able 
frtun that vantage-ground to %ee into the very 
depths and lay bare the secrets of all the souls 
before him. , 

But it «was no*t alone as a preacher tfyat he made 
his power felt. The Lower Mosley Street Sunday 
Schools brought him into touch with another side 
of Manchester life. And here, as well as among the 
congregation at Cross Street, his gift as a pastor 
found ample scope, for the children loved him, he 
was the friend of many a poor home, while he was 
the guide and inspiration of the ba*id of workers 
1 he gathered round him. The friend above quoted 
has sent me his recollections of him^t this time, 
and they help to fill in tbe picture I am trying to 
paint. He writes : ‘ I was a boy of six when 

Dr. Drummond came to Manchester, and oHJp 
seventeen when he left. But I was very open to 
the Impression made by a mind like his, and the 
memory of my impression remains after fifty years 
extraordinarily vivid. He was intimate in our 
home, and I think liked to be there. My father 
and mother wer# amongst the most devoted friends 
he had in Manchester, and he was a frequent 
at our evening reunions in if comb Street, where 
R. D. Darbishire, S. B. Worthington, William 
Gaskell (Mrs. Gaskell died in 1865) • Stanley Jevons 
(not y&t publicly known), and one or two other 
professors of the neighbouring IV^ns College 
might chance to be found. My maternal grand- 
mother, daughter of William Turner, of Newcastle, 
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* who lived with us till her death in 1869, ^as usually 
present, and had some compensation for almost 
total deafness in the retention, at the age of eighty, 
of thp keenest of eyes and the shrewdest of wits. 
Seated in her arm-clfair by the fire, she woulft watch 
the groups of talk*ers, measure their quality, and 
•piece out from gesture and the play of eye and lip 
th^ course of a dis<jussion. Afterwards, when all 
the guests were gone, she would give us her reflec- 
tions. I remember, on one such occasion, her 
saying : “I looked round at all the faces one after 
another, and James Drummond’s was the noblest 
face and the highest forehead of them all ! ” And, 
indeed* I have Sever seen another face so irradiated 
with spiritual beauty as his was in those years. 
He was still in his early prime, his whole frame 
delicately moulded and at first sight even slight, 
but in reali?y lithe and elastic and •alive with 
nervous energy perfectly controlled. He was not, 
in%h© ordinary sense, a “conversationist,” and when 
Small talk was current *would mostly sit silent, 
being all his life rather conspicuously devoid of 
that commodity. But he tad the keenest relish 
for wit and humour, and his laugh was like the 
“ slim feasting smile ” of Moli&re breaking out into 
quietly joyous music. But if he rarely, even when 
gigat topics were under discussiod, took a leading 
part, or said very staking things, I have n^yer met 
anyone whose reticences were so pregnant with the 
sense of reserve jpower. On two or three occasions 
between 18Q^ §nd 1870 he spent a week or two 
with my father and mother in North Wales — 
at Penmaeaarrf vr (then of unspoiled beauty)? or at 
& still more romantic haunt of ours above Nant 
Gwynant, facing the precipices and peak of 
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Snowdon. 0 I was usually the only other member 
of our family accompanying them. He was an 
enthusiastic climber, ague and elastic, and incap- 
able of fatigue. His gladness as he ^limbed 
b^tray*itself in a kind of spSrtive intonation of 
commonplace words, occasionally breaking out in 
almost boyish fun. I remember some mountain * 
excursions in ^hich we were joined by a feljpw 

minister,* S , a man of somewhat heavy 

corporeal build, who did not willingly diverge from 
the path unless to take an easier way round. They 

were on excellent terms, but S was the 

perpetual butt of Drummond’s hilarious chaff as 
they trod the elastic heather of fchef Penmaeaunawr 

heights, S tramping doggedly straight ahead, 

while his nimble colleague frisked and leapt about 
hinf, gaiiy alluring him to pursuit, or inviting him 
to a race. *We used to call them “ bofly and soul.” 
This was indeed but the light overflow of his passion 
for the grandeur of mountain scenery — a passi&n 
fed fronj the same deep source as his religion, and* 
indeed a pail; of it. To walk with him on one of 
the sublime crag paths of that region, as on that 
which skirts the great precipices of the Camedds, 
looking down on the vast cwm, with the glittering 
beltTof sea ten miles away and three thousand feet 
below, was to fed! oneself in the presence of an a^e 
which forbade speech, so vividly was the sense 
of divine things, speaking through the gjpeat 
symbolism of the mountains, written in his face. 

I remember, on such an occasion, s^yipg to him as 
we stoftd side by side, “ How wonderful a storm 
would* be here.” And his answer , # in* that deep 
intense note which all his friends knew : “ Yes, 
indeed* Harold.” Bolh the remark and the reply 
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were in themselves obvious, even banal. But 
those three simple words had for me an accent of 
rapt apprehension which would not have been out 
of place had .we been standing on M#un£ Horeb 
and the “ storm 5 been the prelude to thefUidityle 
voice of God. That may seem extravagant, but 
it will not do so, I am assured, to those who knew 
thaman in his lonely exaltations, .whether among 
scenes like these, or when he was interpreting to 
simpler or more secular minds his own intense 
vision of spiritual things.’ 

During those years many opportunities of what 
' seemed perhaps more important work presented 
themstlves, bul it was not till 1869 when he was 
invited to succeed John James Tayler as lecturer 
on Biblical arfd Historical Theology at Manchester 
New College^ that he contemplated leaving Sian-* 
Chester. Even then the struggle was «, hard one. 
It was not merely that his life had taken root and 
Ji^had formed many warm friendships during his 
work at ‘Cross Street ; it was the feeling, that he 
was giving up the active wgrk of the ministry, and 
that never again would he be brought into quite the 
same vital relations with his people, that made 
him hesitate. But against this was the know- 
ledge. that he had just those gifts of scholarship 
a ^influence which were needed to fill the post to 
which he had been called, while he was afar ys in the 
fullest sympathy with the free theological position 
of the College # dedicated to Truth, Liberty, and 
Religion. Hegnever regretted his choice, though 
he missed much of his Manchester work, and during 
the long yertfc? which he devoted to the Colftge he 
was able not only to give hjs students the Jbenefit 
of his exact scholarship, but to set before them a 
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vision and a goal. He moved to Hampstead at 
the end. of 1869, and from that time until his 
resignation he devoted himself unsparingly to^he 
best interests of the College. London life, toe, was 
absorbing, and apart from his .purely theological 
work, devoted much time and thought to the 
great political and social questions which were to * 
him the practical working out of the principles 
by which # he ruled his own Life. An ardent Liberal, 
he threw himself whole heartedly into the Home 
Rule movement, and spoke several times on this 
subject at political meetings : international peace 
and arbitration, and temperance were movements 4 
he had greatly at . heart, while o?i the ‘ woman 
question,’ whether it was with Mrs. Josephine 
Butler attempting to deal with the Udiole question 
"of moral* degradation, or whether it ^as the claim 
for wider education, or more recently for the vote, 
he was always on the side of freedom, and he spared 
no thing which he thought might help. J 

Yet, ,\vhile his life was* thus largely the life of sf 
scholar and a public \yorker, it was by no means 
entirely so, and many other pictures of these busy 
years crowd into the memory. To his friends and 
children in holiday times he was the gayest of 
companions, full of fun and nonsense, of jokes and 
laughter and (Juick sympathy. Long sumn&er 
vacations were spent amongst the Welsh mountains 
where, in spite of his natural delicacy, his abounding 
vitality found its outlet in long wgiks and climbs 
which sent him back wtth renewed vigour to his 
mental* work. An intimate family friend of this 
time (Mrs. R. T. Herford) who kne\$ him well and 
saw hijn almost daily during those years in London 
has sent me her recollections of him, and I fitay 
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quote what she says of him, * Perhaps *my strong- 
est impression is of his gaiety ; when his work was 
l*,\d aside for the time it seemed as if the sun came 
out,* and his quaint and humorous* tqfk and 
kindly banter ma$ie every meal-time a cd'itre t of 
enjoyment. His great practical ability? all the 
clever and useful things he could do with his hands 
ware an unending ^purce of interest and wonder, 
and when he could spare an evening td show us 
his -air-pump and electrical machine, it seemed like 
a journey to another world.’ Or, again, she writes 
of the time when he became superintendent of the 
little* Sunday School at Rosslyn Hill : i 4 He set 
beforecus a higfi ideal of faithfulness and sympathy, 
and those of us who were serving our apprentice- 
ship to Sund&y School work learned much from 
him : though it was only in later days*thaf we # 
realized the sacrifice it must have meant for him 
in his busy life. Whoever else failed, he was 
always there punctually, always gentle and ready 
to encourage us, though* his own shyness # made it 
difficult to approach him, # and I fear he never 
realized how great was the barrier our very admira- 
tion and respect raised betweon us.’ Or once 
more, ‘ Of all my memories the one or two glorious 
summer holidays I was privileged to spend With 
hi$q stand out most vividly. He was suc,h a 
splendid companion%£or a walk, and I can remember 
one* wild race over the downs when he challeng ,d 
us to jump every furze-bush, and clearing them 
lightly liimielir, turned to help us out of the 
prickles.’ 

In 1885 he* succeeded Dr. Martineau as* Prin- 
cipal ; and when in 1889 it^ was decided to move 
Manchester New College (henceforth known as 
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Manchester College) to Oxford, he left London, 
and Oxford became his home for the remainder of 
his life. • Once more the change was not an e#sy 
one. Caring intensely for the principle of freedom, 
he setMhis in the forefront of € his Address at the 
opening % of the College, and for this he worked ( 
untiringly. It was this which governed all his 
dealings with the College, and. it was this again, 
combined with his sympathetic nature, which 
made it possible for him to enter into and "ap- 
preciate the many different types of character 
and schools of thought with which he was brought 
into contact. Never, indeed, wa^ anyone biore 
generous to those who differed from him." Of a 
keenly critical nature where questions of scholar- 
ship were concerned, he yet combined therewith 
•an extraordinary personal humility which held him 
from judging other people. What was right for 
him need not necessarily be right for them, anjd 
more than one from another church who came fc o. 
him in dpubt found it posable to go back, through 
his help, restored and .strengthened, to his work 
in his own communion This charity of judgment 
was indeed one of his most marked characteristics, 
and only those who knew his naturally quick 
tetoper realized how great a self-control and how 
deep a humility ihade it possible. Against wrong- 
doing his anger would blaze fortfi, but the ordinary 
harsh or contemptuous judgments which men piss 
on each other were to him quite unknown. 

Fortunately the beautiful College^ Chapel again 
gave him a chance of preaching regularly, while 
the greater quiet of Oxford life left him leisure for 
the literary work which marks these years. But 
of this ft is not my purpose to write. I have tried 
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merely to opnvey some impression, however faint, 
of what he seemed like to those who knew him best. 
In\1906 he retired from the Principalship of 
Manchester College, # and during his last* fe^ years 
his increasing deafness cut him off somewhat froya 
outside society. But his own life, spiritual and 
intellectual, was unimpaired, as those knew who 
were brought into inornate relation jwith him. His 
enjoyment of Nature, whether in Englander on the 
long Swiss holidays, was as keen as when he was a 
boy ; his cycle and his carpenter’s bench found 
him as active as ever ; while to the end he was busy 
with *his pen, |is this book will show. His last 
years Were, it is true, overshadowed by the War, 
and it was bitter for him, as for others whose life’s 
work seemed accomplished, to face what appeared 
like the shattering of so many ideals. Yet? here, as 
always, his faith did not fail him, for the growing 
serenity of old age with him came not from any 
stepping aside from life, but rather from the 
confidence that, in spite of all the horror /md the 
suffering, right must triumph, and the world must 
win its way through to a better life. His interest 
whether in present work or in the problems which 
must be faced after the War was as fresh and 
keen as ever, and yet . beyond all this one H6!t 
always the peace was there which only an unwaver- 
ing faith oan give. % Like all true mystics he had 
indeed passed beyond the necessity of outw M 
things to the gjprious radiance of the Vision 1 itself. 
With him Was ( constantly* the sense of the abiding 
Presence, and to know him made doubt impossible. 
Others might be blind ; he saw. Thus* when 

1 Cf. Dr. Drummond’s interpretation of the Divine Vision, 
pp. 189 and 199, also p. Ivii. 
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death came in June of last year tnere. could be no 
grieving ; the gates of life opened, for he belonged 
in spirit and in truth to the great company of'all 
those $yhcf love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 

EDITH DRUMMOND 


January, 1919. 



2. THE. RELIGfxOUS TEACHER AND 
THEOLOGIAN 

By One of His Students 

• 

I F,’ as Epicifrus said, ‘we should above all be 
grateful to the past, the first meed is from 
the scholar due to the teachers of earlier years, 
and not least those who have now entered into* 
their rest.’ *\Vhen I was asked to write some 
account of Dr. Drummond’s thought and work in 
th^ wide fields of religion and theology, these 
frords of William Wallace* with reference to Jowett 
came to my mind, and prescribed, as it were, the 
spirit in which the task should be undertaken. 
For naturally at this season, the feeling of what 
they owe to their departed leader will be upper- 
most in the consciousness of those who studj fifl 
under him and who cherished towards him a love 
ano*affection which t a beautiful character such as 
his can alone excite. # $ 

And yet in actually attempting to explain to 
oneself, muc^ pfore to express in words, the subtle 
influence of his personality, how impossible a task 
it seems ! Dr. •Drummond had none of the yulgar 
marks that frequently characterize a successful 
leader either of thought or* action. He founded 
no school ; and, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
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he gathered round him no disciples. And to those 
who believe that no religious teacher can stamp 
his impress upon his generation unless he be either 
a ptisan or a dogmatist, the winning power which 
he exerted will remain a perplexing and baffling 
enigma. But to those whose privilege it was to 
know him and to be able to converse with him* on 
the highest and deepest subjects, the secret of 
his power was no enigma, though it was of the 
character he was Wont to ascribe to all tilings 
spiritual and eluded the grasp of the merely dis- 
cursive reason. We cannot hope to meet again 
in this world the counterpart that mind, so 
scrupulously careful and exact where care and 
exactness were essential for sounc^ judgment, and 
yet so firm and unhesitating when assured of a 
truth, however opposed that truth* might be to 
the views* of those with whom he would fain have 
been in accord. Still less can we hope to meet 
again a nature such as Ips ; the union of a trained 
scientific and scholarly intellect with the simplicity 
and modesty of the humblest craftsman ; an 
understanding keen, alert and untiring, but* 
entirely divorced from the remotest tinge of self- 
jjssertion and wholly absorbed in the interests to 
which his life # was devoted. Upon his unfailing 
and delicate kindliness we could always count jm his 
perfect courtesy, his tranqfiil serenity, his un- 
affected piet£, his placid trust in the goodness of 
the Power that rules jbhe univesse made us feel - 
as though in his presence we w6re # breathing an 
atmosphere rarer and purer than that which 
encircles the earth. These are the traits, or some 
of them, that endeared him to his friends, and 
which now by ‘the idealizing touch of death’* 
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they are enabled to realize more clearly. Yet how 
utterly insufficient the enumeration will be to 
reveal to others the manner of man he f was ! In 
short, *we have* in himself a confirmation 61 - the 
truth he was constantly inculcating — the « signify 
*ance, namely, of personality in all the higher 
realms of being. 

i. 

J AMES DRUMMOND was but twenty-four years 
of age when, after a brilliant career as a 
student, first aiilrinity College, Dublin, and later 
at Manchester New College (then in London, with 
John James ^ayler as its Principal and James 
Martineau in its Chair of Philosophy), he was called* 
in 1859 to be* the colleague of William Gaskell (‘ a 
beloved and sweet-souled man,’ as he* described 
him) at Cross Street Chapel, Manchester. Mrs. 
Ga&kell was at the height of her literary fame ; 

‘ Mary Barton/ that pathetic story of Greenheys 
and Ancoats, ‘Ruth/ ‘Cranford/ and the ‘Life of 
Charlotte Bronte ’ had all been published ; and in 
the troublous days of the Cotton Famine she and 
her husband were mainfy occupied in organizing 
methods of relief — the one topic, as she writes 
in 4?ne of her tetters, ‘ which was literally hauntihg 
us in our sleep, as v%ll as being the first thougJ Js 
in w*akening and the last at night.’ The problems 
of the time were such as to draw forth the latent 
energy of thb £oung Irisfi preacher ; and often 
have I heard fjpm the lips of Manchester citizens 
of the wondrous force and penetration ana rich 
eloquence of James Drummond’s early sermons. 
‘It is easy/ he once said, ‘to imagine an ideal 
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of preaching — a soul absorbed, transported, by the 

great thoughts amid which it lives, pouring forth 
with thfe sincerity of a deep conviotion and love, 
the word that wells up irrepressibly within it ’ ; and 
tjiere* are many who could testify to the way in 
which in those Jays the ideal was realized. 

Some of the fruits Of that ministry are happily 
preserved in the volume on titled ‘Spiritual Religion > 
assuredly one of the most beautiful series of 
devotional utterances in our own or in *any 
language. The book is addressed to 4 that increas- 
ing class of men, who, while profoundly conscious of 
a spiritual power in Christianity are yet Enable 
to accept any of the current representations of it ’ ; 
and, as contrasted with appeals to an external 
•authority or to a miraculous revelafion, presents a 
noTfie plea for the trustworthiness o^ religious ex- 
perience as an actual fact in human consciousness, 
— a fact bearing its own guarantee no less con- 
vincingly than the experience of visible objects 
bears to their presence &nd reality. 

The opening discourses have for their theme to 
determine the nature of the Christian’s distinctive 
faith, the specific characteristic that differentiates 
Christianity from the other faiths of the world and 
glVes to the universal principles of religion and 
morality a peculiarly Christian aspect. Aln^st 
would it seem that the perplexities of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
creation, John Barton, were in the preacker’s 
thought when he declared that if Christianity is to 
be carried to the dark* and neglected districts of 
our great cities, which * offer so appalling a 
comment upon our national religion,’ there ought 
to be jrn anxiety to present it in its true character, 
and a shrinking from tendering in the place of it 
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some poor counterfeit of our own. He carries his 
hearers back to the New Testament and bids them 
observe how there the dominating influence of one 
gracious personality # is the central consideration 
everywhere emphasized. The men whose writings 
are therein contained had been through a profound 
"spiritual experience ; their souls had been stirred 
to 4he depths, they w^re conscious ofrhavin^ entered 
upon a higher level of being, of having risen to the 
apprehension of truths hitherto unrealized. With 
one accord they refer to Christ as the source of this 
change. Their thoughts circle round his person ; 
his spirit, as t£e finished beauty of man’s filial 
nature, is, they are persuaded, the one true spirit 
for themselves and for others. Faith in Christ was 
satisfying the*hunger of their souls, transforming? 
death into lijp, raising the human mind to hitimate 
communion with God. They present t<7 the world, 
thfn, the clear issue whether Christ was in truth 
th$ pitiful impostor that the priests and rulers had 
Affirmed, or the perfect "manifestation of the life 
for which man was craving, whose voice would 
ever thrill human hearts and whose love would 
never fail to awaken an answering response. 

4 bon of God ’ they call him, and he too had 
himself made use of the same mode of expression. 
Y^pin their wTitings the term carries with it none 
of the later theological significance. Its natrral 
implications are aione dwelt upon. *It implied lor 
them, in the first place, spiritual likeness to God, 
the infinite worih of a human soul as the ‘ image 9 
of the divine. It implied, further, a close relation- 
ship with the father, a means of direct apj&oach 
to him, mind with mind, spii^t with spirit, without 
the interposition either of agenfs or symbols. 
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It implied lastly, a sense of dependence, a 
feeling of humility, of trust, of submission ; the 
Father gave, the son received. And in the life of 
Christ., as it is unfolded to ys, these traits: are 
exhibited with unmistakable fo*ce and clearness. 
His humility is at least as pronounced as the 
loftiness of his claims ; and the claims arise 
from the strength of his conviction that the 
oracles of truth of which he is the “vehicle are 
no discoveries made by him but authentic dis- 
closures of an intelligence to which his must 
bow. The testimony of the two greatest of the 
apostles is, in this respect, unequivocal. St. ‘Paul 
was captivated by the very view of Christ’s sonship 
which in later times has been thought to be 
derogatory ; his most daring flights* of reasoning 
^depend Upon the assumption that th£ sonship of 
which Christ was conscious is the ideal condition 
of human nature, that it revealed the meaning pf 
humanity’s long pilgrimage^ and even the aim whicji 
the entire creation is groaning and travailing to 
attain. St. John, emphasizing though he does the 
pre-eminence of Christ as the chosen representative 
of God to the world, yet ascribes Christ’s power 
and wisdom to the indwelling of the Father, and 
records the prediction of a similar indwelling being 
vouchsafed to each of the faithful. The Master’s 
glory was to be shared by his disciples ; the spirit 
of truth was to encompass them ; the Father wcMld 
come and take up his abode with ttyem. If, then, 
the apostles were rightly interpreting the dis- 
tinctive feature of the religion they cherished as 
consisting of the acceptance of Jesus as the son 
of God % the object of Christianity, as they conceived 
it, may be said to be to lead mankind to a higher 
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and nobler life, the life of conscious sonship, of 
membership in a divine community. For faith in 
Christ, las distinguished from mere opinions about 
his mature, must .have the effect df gradually 
transforming us into his likeness, must have* as 
its consequence the quickening and developing 
in us of the filial attitude, must bring us face to 
face with God in th$t inner sanctuary where alone 
we can be face to face with Him. 'fhe Christ 
formed within us will mean that our thought will 
be, hallowed by reverence, our feeling grounded in 
tenderness, our aspiration shaped into purity of 
desite and siny)licity of purpose. In short, while 
the infinitude of space and time and nature may 
remain beyond our ken, another and greater 
infinitude wifi be ours — the infinitude of lov§, of 
goodness, qf beauty, to which the limitations of 
mortality can set no bar. • 

. It was a great argument ; and the author drew 
^striking contrast between the essence of Christian 
truth as thus contemplated and the conception of 
sacerdotal religion claiming the special sanction 
and authority of a priesthood and certain forms of 
worship as necessary to salvation. 4 The Mass,’ 
declared Cardinal Newman, 4 is not a mere form of 
words — it is a great action, thp greatest action 
tfe&t can be on earth. It is, not the invocation 
merely, but, if I date use the word, the evocatim of 
th$ Eternal. He becomes present *6n the aLar -in 
flesh and blopd, before whom angels bow and 
devils tremtolw’ 4 E vocation of the Eternal/ ex- 
claims the preacher, what a depth of unbelief is 
contained in that word ! And yet it is tlie key 
to the whole priestly idea, of religion. Have we 
verily to evoke, to call from some dim recess* 
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to summon from some distant throne, Him who 
dwells within the contrite heart ? Is it not our 
cold, dull selves that need to be evoked rather than 
the benign father in whom 'we Jive and move and 
hav£ our being ’ ? £ SacerdotaJ and spiritual 

religion are indeed “ different religions.” The one 
would summon God from his clouds and darkness ; 
the other, believing that God is light, would 
scatter the* darkness of the soul. The one would 
appease the avenging wrath of the Almighty, and 
bring him tranquillized to Jiis children ; the other, 
believing that God is love, would tame man’s 
rebellious will, and bring it in meek gubmissiori to 
a Father’s feet. The one sees God most clearly in 
the exceptional, the strange, the terrible ; the 
•othe^ finds him most in the divine ordef of creation, 
i& blessings daily given, and in that stiU centre of 
our being where his calm voice rebukes our 
passions and our fears .’ 1 

In vivid and impressive words, charged with, 
intense earnestness and feeling, the lineaments of 
4 spirituality * are set forth and portrayed. Were 
obedience to a supreme moral ruler the highest 
level of human attainment, the realization of 
inward peace would be but a delusive dream. For 
who would presume to claim that, judged by the 
standard of what the law prescribes, he had earned* 
the approval of eternal righteoilfeness ? And even 
supposing such**, claim could be preferred, wouM 
not the very assertion of it be destructive of that 
humility which sets its sekl upon b&mfcy of char- 
acter ? Yes ; but the assurance of angther relation 
to God/that of children to a father, opens the way 
not onljj to a goodness unspoiled by self-righteous 
1 Spiritual Religion, p. 63. 
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pride but to a wide expanse beyond. From it a 
new and higher order of aspirations and emotions 
spring^ into being. Faith, trust, reverence, love — 
these acquire forthwith a richness afid fullness of 
meaning they can never have so long as obedience 
is taken to be the end and aim of human exist- 
ence. The dawning consciousness of such meaning 
'is a re-birth for ®the soul. To many, to more 
probably than we at all suspect, the change comes 
suddenly and abruptly ; the experience that 
initiates it sweeps ovej* them as little short of a 
revolution. To others, it comes as the result of 
sil&nt growth, and the various stages of the souPs 
progress melt into cne another by imperceptible 
degrees. But, once accomplished, its consequences 
are, in either case, similar. The world withip and 
the worlcLwithout appear in a totally altered light. 
Within, a spiritual elevation has Hbeen reached 
.where obedience passes into spontaneity, and the 
,old strife between inclination and duty no longer 
perturbs the mind.* A creature of* sensuous 
appetites and desires tha individual still may be, 
but any painful or protracted struggle with these 
will be a thing of the past. Under the influence of 
a nobler and boundless affection, of a love which ia 
not merely love to God but Gpd’s own love per- 
vading his inmost being, the lower self is crucified 
and the truer selfftas emerged to find its freedom in 
ffnison with the divine will. A new energy, a 
strength unlyiown before, fills the soul ; and the 
selfish elefrieiit, the ro6t of moral evil, has been 
expelled ajd vanquished. Innocent pleasures 
delight, because they are tokens of a divine solici- 
tude ; sorrow is mingled* with sweetness* because 
through it a divine consolation makes itself felt 
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as a real presence. Without, the entire universe 
discloses itself to the eye of reverence as a new 
oreation. It is not so much nature tj^*i is revealing 
God, as <GocT that is revealing jiaturo, and fr>m 
earth and sea and sky there issuo* forth a beauty 
and loveliness suen as only a child of God can 
know. Every trembling leaf, every fragile flower, 
every minutest organism is interpreted in the* 
light of that exhaustless intelligence whose order, 
design, and unity of plan the star-strewn realms of 
space make manifest on so # sublime a scale. Thus, 
then, the ‘ spirituality 5 of the soul represents the 
true ideal of human life. To be lovejjl by God; to 
love him, to be bound to him in the communion 
which only love can constitute — this is life eternal 
or*tl\e pathway to it, the consummatfbn towards 
\flhich, through incalculable ages, the ^/orld has 
struggled on * And living 6 in Christ * is, as the 
Apostle saw, identical with living c in the spirit. 
For the divine principles which were enshrined in^ 
the life of Christ, and whi<*h in varying measure 
are reproduced wherever.a mind yields itself to the 
transforming potency of that life, are precisely the 
features denoted by the term spirituality.’ 


11. 

A FTER ten years in the ministry, and on th^ 
death of his former teacher, John Jam&s 
Tayler, in 1869, James Drummond was appointed 
to the chair of theology in his old col^gc^ and from 
that time onwards devoted himself, with unswerv- 
ing perseverance, to the vocation of* the scholar, 
without^ however, in t^c least degree losing his 
inspiration as a preacher. For sixteen sessions he 
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worked * in pure and unbroken harmony 5 with 
Dr. Martineau, who succeeded Mr. Tayler as 
Principal ; and then, in 1885, on Dr. Martineau’s 
retirement, was hijnself called upon t6 asmipae the 
Principalship, apposition which he continued to 
fill for twenty-one years, resigning the office in 
1906. The early years of his Principalship were 
eventful years in t$ie history of«the college. Its 
removal in 1889 to Oxford threw upon him a heavy, 
load of responsibility. The students of those days, 
and I may venture to speak as one of them, look 
back with unqualified admiration to the way in 
which their principal rose to the demands of the 
situation. Naturally of a reserved and unob- 
trusive disposition, with an inveterate repugnance 
to anythin! approaching self-advertisemen| t>r* 
display, it is surprising how on evely publi? 
occasion he invariably contrived to say the right 
thing, and how, under his direction, the nnsectarian 
position which the college represented, speedily 
came to be understood* in Oxford. In his Address 
at the simple opening ceremony in October, 1889, 
he vindicated the claims of theology to be pursued, 
as every other science is pursued, by the patient 
accumulation of evidence and the application of 
sound methods of criticism. ‘ # A pledge, which 
Jgpids teacher or learner to any foregone conclusion, 
even if that concision should be true, may yet,’ 
h% urged, ‘bias the intellect and ‘strain the con- 
science, and so impair the spiritual faculty by 
which truth if apprehended. It is not by chains 
and servitude that men are withheld from error ; 
and truth needs not, as a weak pretender, the 
shelter of a gilded prison, Jbut moving in imperial 
freedom among the free, commands with native 
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authority those who have sworn allegiance to her 
alone.’ And in his sermons from the college 
pulpit the fundamental principles of Christianity 
were unfolded with the simply persuasiveness of 
irresistible conviction, which seeped to pierce to 
one’s molt inward needs and to envelop life with 
a sacredness it was sacrilege to violate. The 
eloquent voice is* silent ; hut Insincerely trust tha& 
it may be ^possible some day to give to the world 
those utterances which to the men of my generation 
came home as a great call to the service of 
the ideal. # 

Dr„ Drummond believed in the capacity of ^he 
mind to attain to trujbh, but he dia not believe 
that the road to truth was a smooth and easy 
road. He felt that the search for tftath exacted 
alike from teacher and from pupil ^ not only 
strenuous labour of the intellect but readiness to 
wrestle with irksome details. No teaching coul<J 
have been more thorough than his, certainly none 
has earned more grateful recognition from all who 
were able and willing fo pursue the intellectual 
aim hi. set before them. It was an extensive 
domain of study for which at the college he was res- 
ponsible — New Testament Criticism and Doctrinal 
Theology — and the labour involved merely in keep- 
ing abreast of tffe current literature must ha v e 
taxed his strength to the utmost# But throughout^" 
and in everything he handled, his method was tlfe 
same — the method of resolute and many-sided 
inquiry, of undeviating loyalty to J fact, and of 
vigilant care in drawing conclusions. For the 
theologfbal student it was a priceless discipline, 
engendering those habits of intellectual honesty 
and of independent judgment which are so 
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essentially requisite in men who are to stimulate 
the thought and touch the souls of their fellows. 

To single out for special comment any one of the 
many departments^ research into which *ve were 
led under Dr. Drummond’s guidance is notf e^sy. 
Personally, I look back with a feeling of deep 
thankfulness to the days when we were following 
him along the intricate and thorny paths of 
Pauline theology. His careful and Exhaustive 
treatment of the Epistle to the Romans, disclosing 
at every turn the fresh results of his own investiga- 
tion and reflection, ga^e one an altogether new 
conception of % the Apostle’s message and made one 
realize the profound significance of that great 
religious genius in the history of Christian thought. 

First of ail, in a very full and complete Intro- 
duction, the integrity of the Epistle was *def ended* 
against the doubts which have bean raised in 
regard to the last two chapters and which in some 
cases have been extended to all that succeeds the 
eleventh chapter ; th£n the question a^ to the 
character and origin of the Christian community 
at Rome to which the Epistle is addressed was 
handled, and handled in a singularly interesting 
and suggestive way ; and finally the contents, 
occasion and object of the Epistle were discussed 
so as to prepare the ground for the exposition that 
was to follow. I recall especially the conclusive 
refutation, as it seemed to us, of the view of Bav 
and the Tubingen school that the Roman Church 
consisted maihly of Jewish Christians who were 
opposed to St. Paul’s universalism and who 
maintained ftie superiority of Jew to ©entile.' 
Dr. Drummond showed how little many of the 
arguments of the Epistle would touch a* Jewish 
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Christian church with only a little knot of Gentile 
proselytes, and how they are quite in place if 
addressed to a fraternity comprising principally 
Greeks and Native speaking Rojnans with perhaps 
a sprinkling of Jewish believers. So far as the 
main scope of tho Epistle is concerned, it was 
maintained that its author aimed at confirming 
in their faith the*Christiafis in |Jome, occupying, a& 
they did, Vhat seemed to be a kind of forlorn 
outpost in the midst of a hostile world, and that 
the letter is a defence of the gospel in a form 
adapted to the conditions of the time and intended 
for the encouragement and support <$ believers!. 

The outstanding feature of Dr. Drummond’s 
exposition of Pauline teaching was his total 
rejection of the ordinary view of it 8s involving 
the (loctrine of imputed righteousness.* His own 
interpretation was presented in the course of an 
elaborate and searching analysis of the notion 
Sikolioovvy) Otoxj (‘righteousness of God’). Usually 
the phrase is supposed to have been used by the 
apostle in the dogmatic ^ense of justification, and, 
agreeabV to this view, ‘ righteousness ’ has been 
defined as 6 the condition of a guilty man who, 
on account of faith reposed in Christ, is graciously 
held by God for innocent.’ I think Dr. Drummond 
succeeded in proving convincingly that neither the. 
Old nor the New Testament lands any sanction 
to the opinion 4hat SiKaiocrvvri denotes a forensic 
idea of this sort, and not, what the etymological 
meaning of the term naturally implies, the quality 
of one who is righteous. With respect to the 
conteritibn that the ‘ righteousness of God ’ cannot 
be an attribute of either God or man, that con- 
tention rests, he argued, upon an individualistic 
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philosophy and upon our modem individualistic 
ways of regarding personality. Judging, however, 
the philosophy of St. Paul in the light of Philo’s , 1 
andrin the light alsp of his own appareAt ascription 
of reality to abstract ideas, ‘ righteousness ’ wojild 
be for him not the mere characteristic of a 
particular individual, but an eternal essence by 
participation in wjiich individual men become 
righteous. As $ueh it would necessarily have its 
seat in God, and be an attribute of God. It would 
both reside in , and issue forth /rom, God ; and its 
reception by any particular mind might be con- 
ditioned by t^at mind’s faith. St. Paul, it is true, 
distinguishes this ‘ righteousness,’ which is a state 
of being , from another kind of e righteousness ’ 
which is attained by doing. The latter, Jegal 
righteousness, consisted in the conformity of 
conduct to a righteous law. For the Jews, this 
law was the Mosaic code ; for the Gentiles, it was 
the voice of conscience ; but in either case it was 
an imposed command exacting obedience* On the 
other hand, the 4 righteousness of God ’ was an 
inward spirit of holiness, justice, and love — a 
divine attribute ever waiting to enter the soul that 
is not barred against it, the germ and potency 
of all pure and beneficent activity. To this 
^xtent alone was the doctrine of imputed righteous- 
ness involved in tSt. Paul’s teaching : a prodigal 
ft turning home smitten with the sense of sin .Ad 
crying out thg,t he is not worthy to be called a son 
may becoihe§n that vefy act more worthy in the 
sight of Godgthan he had ever been before. 

Of Dr. Drummond’s comprehensive and Easterly 
lectures on the Synoptic Gospels it is oi\t of the 
1 Of. pp. xli. and xlii. 
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question to convey in a few words anything like 
an adequate impression. On such important 
critical issues as the historical character of the 
narratives of Christ’s birth, the claM of Jesus to 
be* the Mpssiah, and the accounted the temptation 
in the wilderness, he swept the curve of discussion 
through the really significant points of the subject, 
marshalled the* various pieces of evidence with 
expert skill, and arrived, m each case, at a result 
characterized no less by its originality than by its 
‘sweet reasonableness.’ „ 

I select for mention his extremely helpful and 
impartial treatment of the Nw Testament 
miracles. With unerring logical precision, he 
laid his finger upon the weak point of Hume’s 
Contention that, since a miracle is a violation of 
‘the laws'of nature, and an unalterable^experience 
has established those laws, the proof against a 
miracle is as entire as any argument from experi- 
ence can be. For what, he asked, does Hume’s 
assertion* that ‘ there must be a uniform experience 
against every miraculous event ’ amount to but 
a circuitous way of defining a miracle as that which 
has never occurred ? And if the start be made from 
a definition of that kind, obviously there is nothing 
more to be said. t But ‘the uniform experience’ 
against them which Hume alleges to be a fact 5®-* 
exactly what those who believe in miracles main- 
tain to be a fiction. Moreover, there is no contra- 
diction between the subsistence of a. law of nature 
and its violation, seeing ‘‘that the 4oftner is the 
logical precondition of the latter. Ir a lawless and 
capricious world miracles could not happen, and 
it is a strange result to reach that the very ground 
which renders miracles possible proves them at the 
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same time to be impossible. Grant the uniformity 
of law, and miracles would still be as capable of 
attestation as any other events. The considera- 
tions* which rdally weigh with those who doifbjt the 
alleged occurrence of miracles are, in truth, of 
an altogether different character. For one thing, 
it is felt, and rightly felt, that the purpose for 
which a miracle is introduced must*be an adequate 
purpose, no less solemn and significant than the 
order which it momentarily disturbs. It is realized 
also that human testimony is peculiarly liable to 
error in regard to the happening of marvellous 
events. In short, whether miracles really have 
happened appeared to Dr. Drummond purely a 
question of Jfact, a question which could only 
be settled by an examination of the historical 
evidence, and an examination unswayed* by any* 
predilections of our own. • 

•With conscientious care and discrimination he 
went through the evidence for the Gospel miracles 
in detail. Roughly speaking, thirty-five « distinct 
miracles are ascribed to .Christ, and, of these, 
twenty-six are miracles of healing, in regard to the 
accounts of which a large clement of truth might be 
conceded, whilst allowing, at the same time, for 
exaggeration, uncertainty, and mistake. There are 
J&ree cases of the raising of the dead, but only 
ojje is related by lucre than one evangelist, 
here there is no proof that the girl i^ally was de«.a, 
except the bel^f of the people about her, whereas 
Jesus himsSlf fis reported! to have said ‘ she is 
not dead, bug sleepeth.’ Of the miracles upon 
inanimate nature, scrutiny of the evidence dis- 
closes in each case that it will not bear the. weight 
imposed upon it. For instance, the calming of 
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the storm^s narrated by all three aynoptists and, 
therefore, although differently placed in each 
Gospel, m'ust be supposed to be part of the current 
traditibn. f All the same, it in a record not of a 
scientific investigation nor o< a great public 
occurrence, but of the impressions of the few 
fishermen who accompanied Jesus in the boat. 
The boat # set sail late in the evening ; and, by the 
time the storm came on, it might have been already 
night, when men’s minds are readily susceptible to 
strange alternations of Reeling and to the awe of 
the supernatural. Supposing that Jesus by his 
intrepid faith allayed the fears of the disciples and 
the squall suddenly ceased* or that they soon 
found themselves in smoother waters, might they 
Hot very naturally have transferred i:o the winds 
"and wates a portion of the rebuke administered 
to their faithless alarm, and have told to their 
companions the next day the story of how Jesus 
had stilled the raging billows ? 

Even® the testimony in support of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, although by far the strongest that 
can be found for any recorded miracle, did not 
seem to Dr. Drummond calculated to sustain the 
demand of the evidential theory. In the first 
place, the primitive attestation itself is by no 
means clear, and there are manifest traces of % 
vacillation of view. The body® which at one time 
has flesh and bbnes and is capable of being handled 
seems at another time to lose these ^characteristics. 
It appears and disappear^ in a mysJ»riGus way and 
finds no barrier in closed doors. It?s obvious, too, 
that Jesus does not live the old life with his 
disciples ; he comes t© them only to vanish and 
there is no anticipation of his having to die agaiil. 
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In the second place, the statements in the Gospels 
vary to the extent of very serious discrepancy, 
Matthew representing the appearance of Jesus to 
the 'disciples* as taking place by express appoint- 
ment in Galilee, «whereas Luke no less explicitly 
limits the appearance to Judea, says that the 
disciples were expressly desired to remain in 
^Jerusalem, and affirgis that they did so. And, in 
the third place, according to the unanimous 
testimony, the appearances were, with a single 
exception, confined to c believers. Apart from 
St. Paul, the cultured men in Jerusalem had no 
experience which could induce them to alter the 
attitude which culture usually adopts towards a 
new faith. Whilst, then, rejecting the view that 
the dead bo&y was restored to life, Dr. Drummond 
was inclined to explain the appearances, not asf 
the offspring of fevered imaginations,' but as self- 
revelations, made in some way we know not, of 
the immortal Christ. And the view of St. Paul, 
although it is not perfectly clear on evesy point, 
is, he urged, quite consistent with this surmise. 

To Dr. Drummond it seemed that Christianity 
in Hr whole conception and mode of appeal was 
utterly alien to the evidential theory. God has, 
no doubt, many avenues of approach to the soul 
jb ti man, but it is through the holiness and love and 
sglf-sacritiee of Christ, rather than through any 
wonder-working agency, that the devotion of Jie 
human heart fyas been called forth and won. And 
such spont&nious response is a surer witness to 
spiritual things than ten thousand miracles could 
possibly be. # 

It was not alone in the class-room tfyat Dr. 
Drummond’s students came to know the mind of 
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their teacher. Shy and reserved in manner though 
he was, he was a delightful companion in a country 
walk or in other hours of relaxation, and one 
repeatedly ihade the discovery <jf unsuspected traits 
of his somewhat hidden nature. * No scholar ever 
bore his weight of learning more lightly. Keenly 
interested in literature, in the progress of science, in 
politics and social problems, he would converse, with 
evident enjoyment, upon a large "variety of topics. 
He was ‘ a lover of the meadows and the woods 
and the mountains,’ and would wander for miles 
with one or another of fiis pupils over the hills 
whence ‘ the eye travels down to Chord’s towers * 
or beyond Godstow, * where black- wmged swallows 
haunt the glittering Thames,’ after which the 
• afternoon’s excursion would end with tea in his 
■‘‘beautiful? home that seemed to be fillejl with his 
own spirit of simplicity and peacefulness. And, 
on returning to the evening’s work, one realized 
in a measure the inner meaning of the experience, 
as one reflected on the happiness that had radiated 
from his presence, and^not seldom pondered over 
some pregnant hint of bis which would set going a 
whole train of thoughts. 

An academic institution could not have had for 
its Principal a man who more amply justified the 
conferring upon liim of a great trust. Continuing 
from first to last himself a student among students 
he had all the* student’s eagerness to learn from 
others and yet the ripened wisdom that was proof 
against passing 4 winds of doctrine." Bringing to 
bear upon current controversies an intimate know- 
ledge of theological thought in its historical develop- 
ment, he regarded them from a point of view 
singularly unbiassed and freed from the taint of 
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partisanship. And thus upon younger inquirers, 
ever on the look out, like the Athenians of old, 
for some new thing, his was a remarkably strongs 
and steadying influence ; they speedily dajpe to 
respect his judgment and to feel confidence in his 
counsel. What was of inestimable value to him — 
his working hours, his learning, his practical in- 
sight — he put ungrudgingly at their service, without 
its even occurring to him that he was making a 
sacrifice. And yet he found time for attending to 
the minor details of college administration, time 
for preparing his lectures, time for reading, time 
fox' writing bqpks of European reputation, time for 
everything, except perhaps for living a great deal 
in 4 general society,’ which is sometimes supposed 
to be a Prificipal’s main function. 


*VVR. DRUMMOND’S theological works are all of 
JL/ them of recogniled and acknowledged im- 
portance as permanent contributions to the 
science. All his publications were the result of 
painstaking and independent research, each* of his 
volumes being characterized by that laborious 
care and finish of workmanship which mark the 
productions of a genuine scholar. 

Eight years aftar his appointment to the chair 
theology and before he became Principal oi cne 
college, there appeared, in 1877, his elaborate study 
of the Messiahic Idea among the Jews. It has 
been the forerunner of a number of subsequent 
investigations 1 by others, and of these thfere are 
few which are not more or less indebted to his 
pioneer survey of the whole field. His object was 
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to exhibit, in a systematic form, the doctrine con- 
cerning the Messiah, as it was held among the Jews 
in the centtiries during which Christianity appeared, 
and, tys^subUdiary to such maiij purpese, to intro- 
duce the^ English reader, more* fully than had 
hitherto Seen done, to the Apocalyptic and kindred 
literature. The Apocalyptic literature, although 
it does not possess the authority which attaches to 
the discussions and decisions of the Rabbinical 
schools, yet seemed to him to bring us nearer to 
the popular aspirations and thus to furnish a 
sample, of the soil in which Christianity was 
first planted. # 

The great treatise on Philo and the Jewish- 
Alexandrian Philosophy, which was issued in 1888, 
•isf still, and is likely long to remain, the standard 
%ork upon an intricate and difficult subject. 
Dr. Drummond was led to form a much higher 
estimate of Philo’s speculative achievement than 
the ‘ strange and incoherent jumble 5 ascribed to 
him by .some expositors ^ould have warranted, 
and on fundamental ppints of interpretation he 
differed from the current representations of 
Philo’s philosophy. In particular, as the outcome 
of a very complete and exhaustive examination of 
the available evidence, he reached the conclusion 
that the Logos, as Philo conceived it, was not a 
distinct personality, but the thought of God, a 
mode of the divine essence, which, while a chai- 
aoteristic, indeed, of the infinite Mind, was also 
planted out and made permanently objective in 
the order of the universe. Thoii^h intimately 
connected with the material world, as the tissue 
of logical relations which gives the material world 
reality, it is yet distinguishable from that world. 
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because, being immaterial, it is apprehensible not 
through the senses but only by the higher faculty 
of reason. Using the analogy of the artist and hig^ 
statue, it may be §aid to be as thougft the qjtist's 
thought were not only visible in the form of the 
statue, but were the pervasive power which kept its 
particles together, and prevented them from falling 
'-into a mere heap of n dust. In such a case, were the 
constraining thought of the artist taken away the 
statue as a work of art would cease to be ; and, on 
the other hand, the thought embodied in it would 
have no reality except as an inseparable expression 
of* the artist’^ mind. So Philo, as Dr. Drummond 
interpreted him, conceived of the Logos as mediat- 
ing between the divine Mind and the material 
world — the 1 * * 4 bond of union, so to speak, between* 
the ult innately real and the phenomenal realms 
but not a Demiurge who acts for or instead of God. 
Nature and man were ruled by the same divine 
Reason : the law which is interfused tlirough every 
part of the material cosmos being identical with the 
law underlying the seemiqg fortuity of our human 
lot and directing the vicissitudes of nations. Both 
alike were the Logos, but it was only in individual 
minds that the Logos assumed personality. 

Into the paths of research^ just referred to 
Dr. Drummond had doubtless been originally led 
by his desire to approach the problems raiser* .by 
s tfhe Fourth Gospel fully equipped for the task. f It 

1 That the Jstudy of Philo largely influenced Dr. 

Drummond’s iijf*erprotation of Joharmine teaching there 

can be no question. He was strongly of opinions that the 
Logos of the Proem is not to be regarded as a personal 
being. And, indeed, it is surprising that the opposite view 

has been so generally held. Dr. Martineau, for instance. 
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was not, I believe, until 1890 that he commenced 
to lecture at Manchester College on the Fourth 
^Gospel ; and, although he had previously published 
tlitee or^foui* considerable monqgraphe on special 
Johaniiine questions, it was not unfil 1903 that his 
now well-known work saw the light. That it 
belongs to the front rank of scholarly criticism has 
been the estimateof all competent judges. To not 
a lew its contents must have occasioned feelings 
of surprise. Written by one who had consistently 
rejected the orthodox Christology, it pronounced 
definitely in favour of St. John, the son of Zebedee, 
as the author of the Gospel ; and, in opposition to 
a large consensus of opinion, argued that the Gospel 
was used, not only by Justin, but by both the 
Gnomic leaders, Basilides and Valentinufi, and that 
tf aces of itf are to be found in the Apostolig Fathers 
--Ignatius, Barnabas, and Hermas. More optim- 
istic in this regard than even Professor Sanday, 
Dr. Drummond held that f the external evidence 
is all on* one side.’ On the other hand, the 
really formidable argument against the Johannine 
authorship appealed to him to be that which rested 
on the unhistorical character of the book. For, in 
respect both to the speeches and the events, he 
felt compelled to attribute a lower historical value 
to the Fourth Gospel than to the Synoptics. While 
refusing to allow the validity d!f the contention 
that a being divine enough to be in a special sense 4 

asserts that ‘ the phrase “ son* of God ” is*applied to the 
pre-existing “ Word ” in the Fourth Gost-il.* But, as a 
matter of tfact, it is never once affirmed in f .e Gospel that 
the Logos is the son of God. The title ‘ son of God * is 
reserved igr Jesus alone, and there is no explicit identifica- 
tion of Jesus with the Logos. 
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the ‘ son of God,’ would be the last to think or say 
it, he was yet prepared to admit that 4 the personal 
claims of Jesus were probably less plain, direct ajid-* 
frequent than the Fourth Gospel would Jead us 
to suppose. 5 So, too, as against the .account of 
repeated visits of Jesus to Jerusalem, he considered 
the balance of historical evidence inclined to the 
Synoptic traditioq, of there having been only one 
such visit w hich terminated with the crucifixion ; 
the Baptist of the Fourth Gospel, so like the author 
of the book himself in thought and speech, had not 
in his judgment the historical probability of the 
marked and ascetic personality, the rugged 
denouncer of wickedness, who stands out in such 
bold relief in the short record of the other Gospels ; 
and he held it to be highly improbable^ that 
Jesus coiild have succeeded in cleansing the Temple, 
if he had appeared there as an utterly unknown 
youth, with no following but one or two obscure 
friends. Moreover, not only on general grounds 
was he unable to believe that such miracles as the 
turning of water into .wine, and the raising of 
Lazarus were really performed, but the way in 
which these events are recorded in the Fourth 
Gospel made it for him difficult to suppose that 
we have here before us actual history. But Dr. 
Drummond urged that even a large admission of 
unhistorical elements is in truth by no meam fatal 
‘to the traditional view of the Authorship \jf the 
Gospel. For on the opposite hypothesis of late 
authorship the unhistorical character of much of 
the narratye still presents a problem wdiich 
requires substantially the same solution as is 
demanded if the apostolic origin be conceded. In 
either case, one will be compelled to take into 
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account the method widely prevalent at the time 
among Hebrew writers and the Jews of Alex- 
^lyiria of making use of historical persons and 
event? f , symbolic or allegor^al lHustratioifs 
of the divine meaning they took* to lie behind 
nature and human life. An interesting item of 
evidence as to the earliest view taken of the Gospel, 
has been preserved by Eusebius from one of the 
lost writings of Clement of Alexandria. The 
fragment, purporting to give the tradition of the 
Presbyters from the first, sa^s c that John, having 
observed that the bodily things had been exhibited 
in the Gospels, being exhorted by his {pends, and 
inspired by the Spirit, produced a spiritual Gospel.’ 
And in the language of Alexandria, 4 that which is 
becfcly ’ would denote the literal sense of Scripture, 
while ‘ thafit which is spiritual ’ would** signify 
vhe figurative* or allegorioal meaning. To Dr. 
Drummond, then, there seemed to be nothing 
improbable in the view that the Apostle, as he 
looked back across the years* and pondered upon 
the thought and mission qf Jesus, may have come 
to care le^s and less for the merely outward inci- 
dents, and more and more for the inward meaning 
and significance of that wondrous life. 

The earnest desire to penetrate into the con- 
sciousness of Christ was the animating motive of 
Dr. Drummond's strenuous labours? as a theologian. 
He looked upon the advent of Christianity as the 
most tremendous fact of the human centuries ; 
and even though the records which Jhsrtre come 
down to us be less reliabh than has dually been 
supposed, and elements in them of Jewish mis- 
conception and of Hellenistic theory have to be 
admitted, yet from all this he found the gracious 
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personality of its author disengaging itself in 
greatness more signal and beautiful, and claiming 
still the spontaneous veneration of n^ankind as Jib*" 
perfect realization of a soul in harmony *w?£i/ the 
divine. In hi« valuable 4 Studies in Christian 
Doctrine,’ published in 1908, as also in the Hibbert 
Lectures of 1894 and in other smaller writings, 
Dr. Drummond ls^d out in detail the conception, 
which in his early book he had sketched in broad 
outline, of the root-ideas of Christianity and of 
the relation of Christ, to the individual who is 
conscious of God as the divine Father. 


IV. 

H AD T)t. Drummond been appointed Gifford 
Lecturer he would probably ha've felt tio 
little compunction in handling hiel 1 theme. For 
he was inclined to bo distrustful of metaphysical 
speculation bearing on ‘ the being, nature and 
attributes of the Infinite.’ No intellectual proof 
of the existence of God could, in his view, ever 
carry with it the convincing assurance of direct 
spiritual discernment ; the function of the reflective 
understanding was rather to interpret and bring 
into connexion with the rest gf our knowledge a 
revelation w r hich it was not in itself competent to 
t grasp. Not thSt the human soul was n? |le up 
of air-tight compartments ; knoVing, feeling and 
willing werg each of them involved in spiritual 
appreheiftion. But, all the same, the latter was a 
specific attirude of mind, directed upon tjjat wlych 
could only be apprehended in a specific way, 
just, for example, as the aesthetically beautiful can 
only be apprehended in a specific way. The busi- 
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ness of the theologian was not to weave speculative 
systems, but to wait patiently upon the facts which 
have their Seat in the depths of the soul, and to 
threw into tlfe terms of a science, that which conies 
to us in the concrete setting of tkily experience. 
Dr. Drummond rather shrank, I think, from the 
discussion of such problems as the nature of the 
divine essence and its relatio^i to the universe 
as bordering upon presumption. Concerning om- 
niscience, for example, he tells us that it seems to 
him ‘ most reverent not to speculate ? ; and were 
it not that the doctrine of* the Trinity is accepted 
by those who hold it as a part of supernatural 
revelation, that doctrine, he confesses, would 
appear to him as ‘a. piece of irreverence, prying 
with^vain conceit into the mysteries of “God. ’ 

* Nevertheless, he would not have lent his^ounten- 
arice to Hamack’s dictum that the history of dogma 
is a record of the progressive obscuration of re- 
ligious truth by Hellenic philosophy and other 
‘ secularizing 5 influences. Certain philosophical 
propositions he was prepared to lay down and to 
defend by purely philosophical argument. The 
following were some of them. No conception of 
God could be, in his view, philosophically adequate 
in which abstraction was made of the elements of 
personality. God, it was true, is not a person, if 
by that be meant one of a class ti many persons. 
But there is no reason for assuming that finitude is 
the necessary condition of personality ; and, in 
attributing personality to God, we may* legitimately 
imply not that God is a kind of magnified man, but 
that in Gbd there is contained in unlimited measure 
that which distinguishes a person from a thing or 
from a mere animal. Self-consciousness, reason. 
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will — these are the distinctive features of person- 
ality ; and, limited though they cannot but be in us> 
they do not in themselves inherently involve limita- 
ticfn. So, again, the creativeness of Gbd sfcanjjgfcftte 
maintained, in uo real antithesis to the fact, as it 
may now be taken to be, of evolution. Whether 
the world arose as a result of an instantaneous fiat 
or by means of the operation of laws extending 
through millions of years, its existence may still 
be due to the activity of a mind working out a 
purpose which we can only dimly fathom but 
which we can implicitly believe to be that of a 
gradual realization of the highest good. Once 
more, religious experience would, he urged be inex- 
plicable apart from the reality of those predicates 
which the* devout soul invariably assigns to 
object o^ts devotion — holiness, righteousness ,lovt. 
God is holy, because the term ‘good.’ in reference 
* to God carries with it the implication not of obedi- 
ence to the moral law but of the ultimate source of 
that law r , the eternal fflunt of unacquired purity and 
virtue. God is righteous, because in relation to 
morally constituted beings God is just, in the 
deeper meaning of that term, and ‘desireth not 
the death of a sinner but rather that he should 
turn from his wickedness and live.’ God is love, 
because it is unthinkable that*the love we feel is 
greater than the love we ought to trust. 

But for the religious consciousness somethi: g* 
more is requisite. If religion is to rest upon a 
stable foitnaation, the God to whom it leads must 
be a self-rqf ealing Power-^ consciousness that 
comes forth of itself to meet individual experience 
and individual needs, a Presence that w r aits not to 
be discovered by the inquisitive search of a small 
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band of philosophers but is accessible. to the humbl- 
est human intelligence. For were that not so, were 
the sustains of the universe a solitary, isolated, 
solljiderybicah essence, complete and self -contained 
in £te unity of his own being, tlien there would be 
wanting in him that element which more than all 
others stamps a nature as spiritual — the element 
just referred to, t*he element namely, of love. Life 
that was not life in the life of others would not be 
spiritual life ; a self that had not its inner wealth of 
feeling and thought and will called forth in relation 
to other selves, receiving blick from them in recipe 
rocated knowledge and affection the wealth it 
bestows, would not be a self. The lowliest mother 
folding her child to herself in tender embrace would 
be^a soul of higher range, of diviner compass, than 
4 mSre cipef of mechanicians, a Prime Mover of 
atoms or of worlds. * 

Before the point was mooted { What is God ? * 

No savage man inquired ‘ What am myself ? * 

Much^less replied, ‘ First, fkst and best of things/ 

Man takes that title now if he believes 

Might can exist with neither will nor love 

In God’s case — what he names now Nature’s Law — 

While in himsolf he recognizes love 

No less than might and will. 

Look, however, tit the actual facts of human 
development which the labours o£ modem investi- 
gators have brought to light and see, urged Dr. 
Drummond, whether they really warrant any such 
hypothesis. You find, no doubt, that the^primitive 
modes of expressing the religious seivfiment were 
crude and coarse. But even the darkest super- 
stition is not untinged by a vague undefined feeling 
of reverential awe, which is the germ or inchoate 

A3 
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consciousness, the Ahnung , of what comes later, in 
the mature mind, to more or less clear recognition. 
And there stands forth in every epoch of human 
history, as one of # its great dominant # features^he 
fact that man i^ essentially a religious being. ^Man 
does not accidentally stumble into religion ; religion 
is as native to his mental life as air is to his bodily 
life. In nations the most unlik^ one another, the 
most remote from Common influences ifnd pursuing 
the most divergent lines of civilization — everywhere 
the human mind has been led to recognize the pre- 
sence in its life and eifvironment of those factors 
\Thich when^the deeper bearing of them comes to 
be grasped are characterized as ‘ divine.’ Religious 
thoughts and feelings are, then, no peculiarities 
of the world’s childhood ; man does not outgrpw 
them and cast them aside, as he outgrows and cas& 
aside his stone implements, his cave .dwellings, his 
magic, and his belief in ghosts. On the contrary, 
these religious thoughts and feelings persistently 
survive the demolitimi of countless false ideas and 
prejudices ; and, like all things that do not die, 
their later and more perfect expressions are a 
surer indication of their true significance than any 
multitude of their rudimentary types. Whenever 
some particular form of religion has shown signs 
of being weak with the decrepitude of age, that has 
implied not the* decease of religion but its resur- 
rection from the tomb in which its detractors wou 1 « 
bury it, and the reassertion, in renewed and purified 
aspect, of its hold upon the human soul. 

With weljrugh undeviating constancy, so Dr. 
Drummond considered historical testimoriy enables 
us to affirm, the process of transfiguration and 
revival has come about in one way. It lias come 
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about, namely, through the vivifying power and 
influence of some unique personality, gifted, 
beyond the level of those around him, with a rich** 
nei^pf character and fullness of insight*all his otfn, 
in whom and by whom the old* faith has been 
purged of its foreign and external ingredients, and 
from whom it has issued forth in more inward, more 
human, more godlike lineaments. Of this, the 
origin of eafch of the great religious movements of 
the civilized world, no less than that of the several 
successive phases through which any one of them 
may have passed, will supply ample confirmation. 
The progressive unfolding to us of thg contents of 
God’s personality has proceeded through the 
medium of the elect spirits of our race ; and, in 
$l*ier that the thoughts of many hearts should be 
revealed,’ *it has not been needful for messages to 
be flashed across the sky, or indented on tables of 
stone ; it has been enough that among the 4 sons 
of men ’ there have been those whose consciousness 
has been |illed and illumined* by the divine reality, 
and who, the vivid light of their own faith, could 
render unmistakably visible to others what they 
in like manner ought to see. The religious ‘ educa- 
tion of the human race ’ has, in short, been 
accomplished not through charms or spells or 
mystic rites, but 'through the normal, healthy, 
natural working of our human' intelligence ; a 
brave and fearless soul, a severity of conscience, a 
heart of love and compassion — these have been 
the instrumentalities through which * the eternal 
verities have proclaimed themselves, '"nd on earth 
there hall been no devotion so pure as that which 
has spontaneously sprung from the depths of our 
common liuman life. 
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Now, as Dr. Drummond viewed it, it belonged 
not to any defect but to the glory of the Christian 
religion that it formed no exception to the rule just 
indicated. *Why ghould we seek to remove Christ 
from the lineage and company of those whose 
mission it has been to bring us to a consciousness of 
the meaning of spiritual existence, to annul the 
whole fictitious distance supposed to separate the 
infinite from the finite mind, and tcf unveil the 
fathomless Goodness by which we are folded 
round ? He himself made no claim to supersede 
Moses and the Prophet^; he came, he said, not to 
destroy, but Jx> fulfil. What if his power and know- 
ledge were, like theirs, limited ? What if he shared 
to some extent fallacious notions current in his 
day and hgCd no inkling of the astronomy of modectt 
times ? purely the love of God may burn its way 
into the world’s history through the words and 
« deeds of a mortal life, even though that fife be 
partly moulded by the ideas of its age, and be not 
exempt from the erroi^ and blunders of contempor- 
ary intellects. Is it objected that this is at once to 
reduce Christ to 4 a mere man ’ ? Then the reply 
is that the objection is founded on a notion of man- 
hood which it was one of the main purposes of 
Christ’s teaching to cast for ever aside. If by ‘a 
mere man ’ be meant simply a Creature of material 
origin, then certainly Christ as 4 a mere man ’ would 
be an inexplicable enigma, but so* also in that cA / 
would be the least of his disciples. Nor would 
the phrase 4 an ordinary man * be any more appro- 
priate. Greflt men are not 4 ordinary men,’ just in 
virtue of their being great ; and, looked ft merely 
from the point of View of history, Christ belongs to a 
very small group of men who have founded religions 
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of stupendous influence and significance. Nay, 
more. In this small group the pre-eminence of 
Chmt is unquestionable ; the wondrous. beauty#of 
his individual character, the g/eat new world of 
spiritual truths he brought to recognition, the clear- 
ness and persuasiveness with which he made articu- 
late the though tg of God that may indwell in man 
— these haw raised the prophet of Nazareth to a 
position where he stands alone among the leaders of 
mankind, and no life has gone on reliving itself 
through the ages as his life* has done, nor has there 
emanated from any other the power it has exerted 
of triumphing over selfishness and evil? Now, that 
this should be a mere accident in the stream of 
lujfman events, a mere freak of natural selection 
$pe£ating .in the sphere of mental existence, was 
to Dr. Drumjnond an impossible thought. ‘The 
great men in history,’ said Hegel, ‘ are those whose . 
own private ends embody the will of the world- 
spirit 5 ; and, unless the notion of a divine ‘ educa- 
tion of the human race 5 be a fiction, Christ must be 
conceived as fulfilling a hiission to which he was 
specially called ; or, in the language of the New 
Testament, he must have been * sent ’ by God. 
The description of him as c the Son of God ’ was, 
therefore, no incongruity, because in a very real 
sense he does stand apart in solitary greatness — he 
whose filial consciousness so made manifest the 
inner being of the Ruler of nature that ever since he 
dwelt on earth the vast community caHirig itself by 
his name has worshipped a God resembling him, a 
God of •whom he himself was the image, a soul 
living amid a company of souls, whose affection 
encircles ail, leaving not the sinner, nor the sorrow- 
ful, without a place in his parental home. 
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I shall not, I believe, be misrepresenting Dr. 
Drummond when I say that the essential truth 
which, as h^ viewed it, lay at the roOt of»Chrjpt’s 
teaching, separating it from anything that nad 
gone before, mignt be expressed in the form that, as 
an integral part of the divine scheme of things, each 
individual soul has, as such, a perfectly infinite 
value. Round thi^cardinal principle its dominant 
ideas clustered — its discovery of greatness in 
simple humanity, its discernment of the unfathom- 
able depths of love, its conception of a divine suffer- 
ing, its exemplification of the gentleness of spiritual 
strength — traits, these, that opened out for man 
illimitable perspectives and an immensely wider 
appreciation of a man’s station and its duties. 
Christ-, as by no previous teacher, the convidtioji 
of a divine humanity was made int<^ the guiding 
, maxim of conduct, and in his personality it found 
concrete and perfect embodiment. Can it bt, there- 
fore, a matter of importance whether we call that 
personality the ideal of manhood or the # incamate 
Word ? God can be imaged in a pure and holy life, 
as He never can be by the greatest objects of the ma- 
terial universe ; the c mind of Christ,’ wrought into 
the fabric of human history, has become the impel- 
ling force which has carried mjriads of struggling 
men and women beyond the confines of the sensuous 
world, and set them amid an eternal scene, whi 1 
philosophic reflection has contemplated, but which 
they could Only contemplate as mirrored and re- 
flected in a nature like their own. Thus, to count- 
less thousands, the great Father has becoifte mani- 
fest not so much in ‘ the light of setting suns, and 
the round ocean, and the living air, and •the blue 
sky ’ as in 4 the mind of man ’ ; nay, those who 
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have pondered the story of that mission of un- 
wearied bepeficence, those who have gazed upon 
that gentle compassionate being in whom sorrpw 
found its best consoler, and penitence its pure, yet 
pitying, friend, have felt the profound truth of the 
dictum, whether uttered by vocal lips or breathed in 
silence to a loving disciple’s heart, 4 he that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.’ Looking, then, at 
the life of man as a whole, we are able, so Dr. 
Drummond conceived, to discriminate in the 
development of religion a peculiar form and quality 
of the religious spirit winch is marked off from other 
forms and qualities of it. A certain combination of 
graciousness and purity of soul, of tender regard 
for others, of loving self-forgetfulness, of trustful 
acceptance of the divine will, together with an 
assurance of intimate communion with God and a 
frit relationship with Christ, constitute what may 
be called the 4 Christian consciousness.’ And who- 
ever tries to specify what it i§ that gives uniqueness 
to this tf pe of consciousness will find it to be that 
which is denoted by the phrase 4 a sense of sonship,’ 
a sense of oneness of nature between the infinite 
Mind and minds that are finite but yet bom of His. 

The realization of Christ’s sense of sonship in our 
individual existence presented itself to Dr. Drum- 
mond as the very goal and culmination of religious 
endeavour. He would not, indeed, have denied 
that in some men there may be an immediate and 
unclouded assurance of a divine companionship — of 
a presence, a power, an authority, whicli though in 
them ifibyet above them, which they have neither 
made nor can unmake, and which relies not for 
confirmation upon the kindred experience of some 
greater brother soul. Only I think he would have 
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felt that this solitary flight to the transcendent 
God is not without its dangers, and is apt to be 
stepped in its ascent of those homelier, virtues 
which humble and*sweeten the Christian conscious- 
ness. For doeg it not almost require another 
Christ, combining as Christ combined the purest 
loftiness of soul with the gentlest and most winning 
love, to safely dispense, in moments* of beatific 
vision, with every human help and live alone with 
Him who is the unerring judge of all ? Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, there ar$, Dr. Drummond insisted, 
any rate but few who can move securely in this 
upper air df complete conviction and direct 
communion ; the vast majority of us are not in- 
sensible of the aid that can come from the fellowship 
of a son of man who, once in history, did expref& m 
the focus of a finite soul the inner splendour of 
divine love and compassion, as the heavens declare 
*the sublimity of its outer glory. The power and 
persuasiveness of tbq Christian revelation have 
been largely due to the fact that it corned to us as 
the Word made flesh. being the disclosure of a 
pure and consecrated life, shedding the love of 
God m to the midst of the world’s sin and woe, it 
has brought that near to us of which, had we to 
attain it by our own unaided strength, we might 
have had good reason to despair. 

Perhaps 1 may venture to say \^hat I have ju ) 
said in a somewhat different way. In the realm of 
spiritual character, it has been truly observed, 
* there is no such problem as that about the “origin 
of species.” ’ Here the difference even between in- 
finitude and finitude involves not difference of 
nature ; God himself, with all the v r ealth of his 
perfections, is still a soul and lives in company with 
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other souls. And just as there is spiritual affinity 
between God and man, so is .there spiritual affinity 
between *ma» and man. The 4 morg life and fuLter 
that we want 5 is only possible through a breaking 
down of the barriers which separate one individual 
self from another, and the pursuit of a good un- 
marred by the taint of selfishness. But, although 
the bond of aflinily is in essence the same in both, 
the sense of sonship is not identical with the sense 
of brotherhood. There is, for instance, a feeling of 
dependence implied in the former which is not at all 
similar to the feeling of dependence that may be 
included in the latter Once more, the sense of 
sonship of which one soul is conscious may be 
shared by a kindred soul ; and this, again, is not 
tfie same experience as sharing directly in the life 
of God. For, although it be true that* godlike 
qualities, being not spatially large ‘ can glow 
within the human limits as clearly as in the scale of 
infinitude,’ yet as there evinced they have passed 
through the medium of a dependent mind, and are 
consequently touched with those traits of trust, 
obedience and gratitude which the response of the 
latter has added to them. N.ow, if the sense of 
sonship first became a reality for the world in the 
soul of Christ, if through his consciousness of son- 
ship, the Fatherhood of God, and all that it involves, 
first dawned upcyi the human mind, that in itself 
suffices to explain how it comes about that in the 
experience of sonship Christians feel theipselves to 
be in touch with the personality of him who was the 
first-bom of many brothers. Nay, why should we 
doubt the genuineness of the truth to which 
that experience testifies ? Only a superficial and 
mechanical theory of human nature would throw 
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obstacles in the way of a faith in the continual 
presence of Christ with our humanity, not only as 
tba remembered exemplar of an iiKsarnation of 
God in man which is perpetually happening, but 
as an actually* living 4 quickening spirit ’ that 
may be the light of our seeing and impart to u& 
the strength and peace of filial devotion. The in- 
fluence which one soul exerts upon another eludes 
the grasp of the scientific intellect. Yet, though we 
cannot analyse it into its constituents nor trace the 
laws to which it is subject, such influence is an indis- 
putable fact of daily occurrence ; and, in the face of 
human expedience, he would be a bold man who 
should dogmatically assert that the influence must 
cease when death bears away the one life and leaves 
the other to tread earth’s paths alonp. What^ 
then, a departed father or mother, husbancLor wdfe, 
friend or comrade, may be to the individual, that, 
surely, in the Providence of God, Christ may be to 
the community of Christendom and to each member 
of it. 

• 

Well — if to us such prophecy be given. 

Strong to illuminate when sight is dim, 

'ihen, tho’ our Lord be holy in the heaven, 

How should the heavens sunder us from Him ? 

c 

In the sense I have been trying to bring out, 
the uniqueness of Christ is beyond the reach if 
question. The sonsliip of which he was conscious 
no other child of God had disclosed to him ; it was 
through the whispers of the Father’s spirit mingling 
mysteriously with his own that he came to be 
aware of his filial relationship. But to separate 
Christ from our race and to place him on a* pinnacle 
of superhuman isolation seemed to Dr. Drummond 
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to be offering him a spurious honour and to be 
spurning the gift which he died to bestow. If 
the term ‘ scfh of God* when applied. to him be 
used with a significance totally different from 
that which the term has when applied to other 
men, the whole Christian argument is rendered 
incoherent and becomes lost in obscurity. Not 
to reveal himself but to reveal the Father was the 
purpose of Christ’s mission — to carry us beyond 
himself into the actual presence of the Soul of 
souls, to be a conductor o! spiritual life from the 
source of spiritual life. And allowing the sayings 
recorded in the Fourth Gospel to be, to some extent, 
authentic, they by no means assert any proud claim 
o:$ his part to superior position and status. For if 
£he consciousness of the divine had reached in him 
an unexampled power and clearness, if the*thouglit 
aiid speech by which he thrilled the multitudes 
surprised and awed his own soul, if the love which 
he felt for^the sinful and the sad seemed to flood his 
inward being from a source beyond him, if he 
appeared to himself to bh an instrument in God’s 
hands, is it strange he should have told his disciples 
that he could do nothing of himself, that the love on 
which they relied was the love of God, that the 
righteousness whiclf they revered was the righteous- 
ness of God, and that in so far as they beheld what 
w^as deepest and most inspiring in him, they be- 
held, not the transient frailty of a mortal, but the 
eternal being of the Father who sent*hjjn ? 

If, then, as the founder of a spiritual brother- 
hood, Christ stands alone, in his pre-eminence as 
‘ the son of God,’ the essence of his message con- 
sisted in the declaration that all might participate 
in that sonship. Complete harmony with the wdll of 
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God is thus the Christian ideal of life. Ere the ideal 
can be attained every feeling of alienation or indiffer- 
ence that can separate us from the lestfding*of God’s 
spirit must be removed. To regard his will as 
supremely good, to loathe in ourselves every im- 
pulse and pleasure which would thwart it, to con- 
fide in him in sorrow’s trying hqur, to adore him 
in the performance of duty’s arduous behest, to 
implore his guidance and to love him with heart and 
soul as the wisest and best of friends — this is to be 
‘reconciled to God, 5 this is to be his son. Then his 
Spirit works freely in us, and gradually moulds us 
into a diviner image. We become ‘ the righteous- 
ness of God.’ Then the thoughts that thrill us 
with their sublimity, the emotions that seem to 
lift us out of ourselves, the voice of duty thaC hqg 
ceased to be a thing of self-denial and 4 which has be- 
come the expression of an irresistible desire — these 
we are conscious of as the contents of the divine 
Mind invading and filling ours. But, though the 
Christian ideal, as Dr. Drummond beheld it, 
involves the rejection of a false view of man as an 
individual complete in himself, and drawing his 
goodness from certain resources of his own, it 
involves, on the other hand, no crude pantheism 
such as would reduce the huiban self to a mere 
thoroughfare along which divine influences operate 
to produce specific results. Though our minds )e 
open to the advent of eternal truths and ideas, 
these are c not to be thought of as acting upon us 
after the manner in which physical forces act on 
material bodies. Spiritual qualities are not things 
that can be rained into our minds or be deposited 
there ready-made. Appeal to us they may, but 
from us the response must come. Whatever con- 
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straining power may be theirs, a responsible being 
cannot, as has been wisely said lately, be com- 
mandeered } even the divine importunity will not 
force an* entrance. 4 Behold I stand at the do^T 
and knock * — such is the mode of Christ’s approach ; 
and his promise is 4 if any man hear my voice, and 
open the door, I will come in to him. v 

The love of pod the Father—to bring this 
home to the •hearts of men is, Dr. Drummond was 
never weary of insisting, the supreme aim of the 
Christian teacher. He was persuaded that the only 
religion that could meet tife needs of the modem 
world must be based on the Christian principle of 
sonship, and must go back to Christ as the inspirer 
and leader of our pilgrim troop in quest of the 
h$£^enly kingdom. For if conscious sonship be the 
essence of .religion, then he to whom that sonship 
was a truth $o absorbing as to make it & reality 
to the world must stand in an undying relation 
to the spiritual movement of which he is the source. 

4 Nothing 0 more sublime can •! imagine,’ declared 
Dr. Drummond in an unpublished Address of singu- 
lar impressiveness, 4 than the truth as it is in Jesus, 
nothing which so fills the cravings of the soul as the 
spirit of life m him. Every aberration from that 
spirit appears to me, not progress, but retro- 
gression ; and the # more some modern reformers 
think we have outgrown him, the more profoundly 
do I feel our need of him. The love of Christ out- 
grown ! We think so because we have not so much 
as seen it. Oh ! that men’s hearts were §lled with 
it, and what a world would ours be ! ’ His own 
heart wa% filled with it. Miss Drummond tells us 
that in earlier days her father had to struggle, like 
other mefi, with doubts and misgivings. But in his 
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riper years those struggles had been surmounted, and 
by his own life — a life permeated with the Christian 
sense of sonship — he was showing us how the love 
d£ God in Christ fan lift all the aetiohs and events 
of our individual existence into a higher plane, and 
shed a beauty and dignity around its least and low- 
liest details. Of him one might venture to say, in 
a very literal sense of the words, that his life was in 
its inner being, as 4 It was lived from day td day, a 
life that was ‘ hid with Christ in God. 5 

His was a soul from visronary hill 
Watching and hearkening for ethereal news, 

Looking beyond life’s storms and death’s cold dews 
To habitations of the eternal will. 

G. DAWES HICKS. 


January , 1919. 
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ST. PAUL 

Victorious Martyr to the good and true 
Thy path lies not through gain or pleasure soft. 
But, worn by hardship, and in perils oft, 

Thou dctot the righteousness of God pursue ; 

And keeping still the hallowed cross in view, 
Redeemed, thou hast sin’s heavy shackles doffed. 
And on light wings of faith hast soared aloft 
To that pure realm where God makes all things new. 
There thou hast seen in revelation dear 
The mystery of Love, which, yearning, bears 
The weight of sin and sorrow not its own. 

That human hearts, entranced, may yet appear 
Where Love, constraining and triumphant, wears 
A crown of glory near th* eternal throne. 



PREFACE 1 


The lqadir^ object ofth&s volume is devotional 
and practical. It is no systematic exposition and 
criticism of Pauline theology, but* endeavours to 
penetrate and apply some of the Apostle’s grand 
spiritual thoughts, which, because they are so 
radiant with pnivftial truth, and^offer little material 
to the controversialist, are too often neglected* 
Some ^subjects, indeed, which may be regarded 
from different points of view, are necessarily in- 
troduced ; but they are discussed for the sake of 
great underlying principles, or in order to throw 
light on the Apostle’s character, and not with the 
intention of affirming dogmatically some dubious 
poLit of modem doctrine. The chapters are for 
the most f>art quite independent of one smother, 
and I have olily endeavoured to arrange them so 
as to present some loose consecution of kindred 
themes. - 

If any readers who are not technical students 
wish for a more systematic treatment, I may be 
permitted td refer to my little volume on ‘ Paul : 
his Life and Teaching,* and for a Commentary 
on several of the Epistles, to my volume in the 
‘International Handbooks to the New Testament,’ 
edited by Dr. Orello Cone. 

J. D. 

Oxford, April &, 1918. 


1 This Preface was written by Dr. Drummond shortly 
before his death. The first proofs of his book were already 
on his desk when he died (June 13, 191S). 
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Chapter I 

PAUL AS A PREACHER 

• 

P AUL was a born preacher. He himseif clearly 
recognized this fact, and habitually re- 
garded himself as a missionary preacher of glad 
tidings. He tells us that he was set apart from 
his birth, and called through the grace of God to 
jileach among the Gentiles . 1 He could nolf boast 
of his preaching, as though it were a work within 
his own choice ; for a necessity was laid upon him, 
and woe to him if he did not pleach . 2 There were 
other functions ip the Church, the importance of 
which he fully acknowledged ; but he himself was 
sent, not to baptize, but to preach . 8 It is needless 
to refer to passages in which he describes himself 
as an Apostle, that is one who is sent, a missionary . 4 
He also speaks of himself as an ambassador to 
plead for Christ . 6 This last expression marks a 
wide difference between him and Christ. Christ, 
too, regarded himself as sent ; 6 but he received his 
message directly from the highest Souiye, and 

1 Gal. i. 15, 16 ; Rom. i. 1. 

* 1 Cor. i*. 18. 8 i Cor. i. 17. 

4 Used in this general sense in John xiii. 1 6 and Philip, 
ii. 25. 6 2 /2or. v. 20 ; Eph. vi. 20. 

4 Too often in the Fourth Gospel for references to be given. 
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found his Divinest word within himself. Paul, 
though believing himself the recipient of immediate 
revelations, yet heard in the voice of»the % Spirit the 
voice of Christ, and saw the light of God within his 
heart as a gld&m from the face of Christ . 1 In a 
word, he preached not himself, but Christ Jesus as 
Lord , 2 and his whole gospel had relation to that 
great and original teacher. * 

This view T which Paul took of his work is so rich 
in suggestion that we must pause to reflect on its 
wealth of meaning, and its application to modem 
times. 

From tlfe fact, then, that Paul preached not 
himself, but Christ Jesus as Lord, we may deduce 
the aim of the Christian preacher. It is not to 
preach himself, but to efface himself, that- the 
Divine Spirit may reach, by an unperVerted way, 
the hearts of the hearers, and God* alone may be 
glorified in every soul. This aim is clearly right, 
and is readily acknowledged, but it is not so easily 
retained. Nowhere is the taint of self* so fatal £o 
true success, and yet nowhere do the temptations 
of self-love blend so insidiously with the higher 
motives. Where a definite external result is to 
be gained, as in commerce, politics, or war, per- 
sonal ambition may add energy to thought and 
vigour to the hand, and so make men more efficient 
in accomplishing their ends, though even in thef| 
walks of life the blamelass devotee of duty exer- 
cises a moral power over his fellow' men which far 
transceflds in value any outward success. But in 
the work of the ministry, where the whole result 
contemplated is spiritual, ambition can only defeat 
the end in view, and men cannot win except by 

1 See Bom. viii. 9-11 ; 2 Cor. iv. 6. 2 2 Cor. iv. 5. 
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complete absorption in their cause. And yet the 
constant appearance in public, the obligation to 
speak at >timfts when they would rathea be silent * 
the false judgments which come with flattering 
tongue or injudicious blame, the conversion of the 
loving and spontaneous services of a brother- man 
into the official (Juties of a recognized pastor, all 
make it difficult to preserve the pure simplicity of 
godliness ; and only through an exalted faith, 
nurtured by continual prayer, can the minister of 
Christ be raised above the temptations of self-will, 
and keep the eye single. 

Let it not be said that the character thus 
sketched would be wanting in manly and inde- 
pendent judgment. Manliness and independence 
do not consist in asserting ourselves, but in assert- 
ing great principles, and doing our duty Vith a 
noble simplicity and directness. For the sake of 
the very men whom he would serve, the preacher 
cannot consent for one moment to palter with 
truth or to lower the standard of right ; and if he 
is misunderstood, as Paul so often w r as, and incurs 
undeserved odium, so be it ; he stands before the 
supreme Judge of all, and him he cannot disobey. 
Real greatness lies in this high disinterested 
service ; and, even where the intellectual gifts are 
not of the first order, a character cast in the mould 
of Christian dedication never fails to be impressive. 
For who is it that most moves and commands us 
in the spiritual kingdom ? Is it not hp whose 
utterances have become to his own inmost convic- 
tion revelations of God, messages of awe and light 
from the Spirit, w hich he himself reverently obeys 
as the rule of eternal Love and Righteousness 
mingling in the darkness and transience of our 
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frail humanity ? But, as Paul wrote, 4 we have 
Jhis treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency 
of the power may be of God, and not of us.’ The 
glory and the ppwer are from God, and if only a man 
can tell what he has seen and heard in moments 
when prayer has most completely lifted him out 
of himself, wherever his words, fall they will be 
words of eternal 9 life. Generally, however, men 
can see these things only as in a mirror darkly, and 
are obliged to present them through the imperfect 
media of their own meagre knowledge and limited 
intelligence and so, as was the case even with Paul, 
what is only their own, perhaps mistaken, view' 
mingles inevitably with the revelation of God. 
But to the man who has been redeemed from the 
claims of self it is possible so to exhibit the truth 
that the form, which is his ow n, and therefore more 
or less temporary and local, shall be wholly sub- 
ordinated to the spiritual impression, which may 
abide and become a revealing organ in the minds 
of others. 

Here it may be asked, is this independent 
preaching from the hidden depths of the soul 
compatible with preaching 4 Christ J esus as Lord ’ ? 
Yes, entirely so ; for Paul has just said that the 
Lord is tire Spirit, and he everywhere conceives of 
Christ, not as one who imposes commands from 
without, and exacts a mechanical obedience, If & 
as one who dw r ells as a perpetual inspiration in 
loving and faithful hearts. And what a wonderful 
contrast Christianity presents in this respect to 
other religions. It will accept nothing 4hat is not 
genuine and inward. We cannot be Christians by 
attending to any observances, ceremonial or moral 
by teasing ourselves with ascetic practices or as- 
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suming the outward garb of holiness, or by profess- 
ing beliefs which never rise above the region of 
dry intel^ecttval formulae, but only by possessing a # 
heavenly and Chris tlike mind, which nfoves with 
free and sovereign rights amid the superficial frame- 
work and symbols of our faith and love. The whole 
aim of the gospel as delivered by Paul is to create 
in men a peculiar quality of interior life ; and ae- 
cordingly, wlfile we find in his whitings great prin- 
ciples of thought and conduct, we find no attempt 
to lay down a formal code of morals or a dogmatic 
system* of theology. An ftiward principle of life 
modifies its organism to meet changing conditions;' 
and so, while justice and brotherly love remain un- 
alterable except in their depth and power, laws are 
subject to revision and improvement, and, while 
laith and devotion must ever strive for a fuller 
supremacy, theologies rise and pass away with the 
progress of knowledge and the general enlargement 
of the human mind. 

We may observe in this connexion how admirably 
the Gospels are adapted to convey this grand 
spiritual appeal to men. What an abject and 
servile Christianity wc should probably have, if they 
had been constructed on the -cale and the method 
of modern biographies. But happily the curiosity 
which would have rifled the workshop at Nazareth 
and dragged into the glare of day the most sacred 
privacy of the home at Capernaum is baffled, and, 
in place of the outside accidents of life, which often 
hide as much as they reveal the essential •and ideal 
man, those who have eyes 40 see behold a spiritual 
glory, flashes of eternal truth, depths of insight and 
wisdom, and the tragic story of a soul most divine 
and loving, which poured itself out unto death that 
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the reign of God might be established in men’s 
hearts. Thus Christ remains to us, as he was to 
^Paul, a Spirit- Lord ; and if there is ^omf thing of 
dimness ahd uncertainty in the features of his 
earthly life, yet the grandeur of his spirit shines 
upon us with a brightness exceeding the brightness 
of the sun. It is such a Lord that the preacher has 
to proclaim, the head and inspher # of the great 
Christian movement, the first-born among many 
brethren, the leader of the sons of God to liberty 
and light. 

And is it not good tlfkt the preacher should call 
hien to the mightiest spiritual power that the 
world has known, and not cast it off merely because 
it has been compelled to work through human 
means, through crude millennial or Messianic 
dreams, through forms of philosophy and science 
which, however profound, were not the final word 
of man’s intellect, and even through the baseness 
and cruelty of ignorant and superstitious passion ? 
The time may comb when, according to the en- 
raptured vision of Paub the Son shall have de- 
livered up the kingdom to God, even the Father, 
that God may be all in all, and w hen the fullness of 
our communion with the eternal Spirit shall be so 
perfect that we shall no more ^retch forth groping 
hands to feel after God, or sigh for departed aspira- 
tion and the vanished glory of a w orld once see j 
with younger eyes, or mourn for a heart maae 
desolate by sin. But that time is not yet ; and 
indeed it* may not be intended to come on earth, 
and it may be a permanent part of the providential 
plan that religion should bind us to our* brethren 
as well as to God by coming to us in human form 
and dispensing through human hands the* sweetest 
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and tenderest blessings that the soul can receive. 
Religious love and gratitude towards those who 
have giv^n lie light or called us out of the deaths 
of sin can in no way interfere wdth ouf love and 
gratitude towards the great Source of all, nor need 
our prayers lose ought of the adoration which is 
due to him alone when we come in conscious 
fellowship with * those who have unsealed the 
fountains of prayer within us, or when we thank 
our Father that through them we have heard his 
voice. 

For this religious affection towards others than 
God docs not drag him down, but lifts man up: 
It is the Divine in them whose power we feel, and 
whose beauty we admire, and henceforth men 
cease, in our eyes, to be mere creatures of the earth, 
^nd become children of God. The ancient Stoic 
was able to recognize the Divine presence even in 
the meanest objects ; and when we see in the face 
of Christ a glory as of another world, a righteous- 
ness so pare, so pitying, so •persuasive that our 
hearts tremble with faith .and joy, and that vision 
abides wmh us as an unfading light of life, shall we 
not say that it is the glory of God, that glory in the 
ineffable and incomprehensible Majesty which it is 
possible for us to k^ow, which the soul craves, and 
receiving finds rest ? 

This recognition of the Divine in Christ (and in 
its due proportion in all who are Christlike) is 
proved by the history of the Christian Church and 
the profoundest experiences of Christian men to be 
an essential element in the conquering power of 
Christianity. As a system of mere human teach- 
ing, as a record of the struggles of a faithful soul 
to realize the noblest aspirations, it may be very 
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beautiful and edifying ; but till it speaks to us in 
the name of God, till it manifests the love of God, 
% till we look behind the veil of the flesh* an<J perceive 
that the Beauty and the tenderness and the sym- 
pathy and tho pleading are all Divine, it cannot 
rend the bonds of sin, cr turn our doubt and despair 
into the joy of faith. It is well to see a man like 
ourselves striving, suffering, and '‘conquering ; but 
what we need religiously is the vision of God so 
clear and captivating as to rivet our gaze, that, 
dogged no more by the dark, malignant shadow of 
ourselves, we may look c only at his wonderful love, 
‘which will not, cannot leave us, which fills us with 
peace because, abandoning self, our faith rests in 
it alone, and which gives promise of a holiness that 
is to be. We may have to change the forms in 
w hich these things once reached the hurflan heart ; 
but let us beware lest in changing the- form we lose 
the substance. If the preacher cannot feed men’s 
souls with bread of life from heaven, we may as 
well close our places 6f worship ; but if imsimplicity 
he speaks what he has §een and known, some will 
receive his testimony, and find in Jesus Christ a 
Lord who rules only that he may emancipate, and 
who, because he sought not his own will, but the 
will of him that sent him, spolfe the words of God 
and manifested the Spirit of God. 1 

/ I 


1 The above reflections, now modified, hav t e already 
appeared in a religious journal. 



Chapter II 

RECONCILIATION 

• 

P AUL describes himself as an ‘ ambassador for 
Christ ’ ; and the message which he had to 
deliver oft behalf of him for whom he acted is 
summed up in the few w ords, ‘ be ye reconciled to 
^God.’ 1 These words, then, are Paul's epitome of 
Christ’s appeal to the world, and he regarded that 
appeal itself as God’s entreaty spoken through 
human agents. What are the implications of this 
appeal ? 

To be reconciled implies a state of previous 
enmity. Are there, then*, people who feel enmity 
against God, who dislike him, and wish him ill ? 
Personal hatred, as between rivals, can hardly 
exist on the part of the finite towards the infinite, 
and we must look for something more inward and 
subtle than the coarse antagonisms of earth. We 
need not have any sense of personal animosity, or 
associate w hat we dislike with the supreme Ruler 
of the world ; and yet we may have an antipathy 
to what is Divine, and set ourselves in opposition 
to the higher Will. We shall perhaps readily con- 
cede this in the case of the bad man, to whom the 


1 2 Cor, v, 20. 
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moral law presents itself only as an obstacle in the 
way of gratifying his desires, and who shapes his 
' life for no t other end than his own pleasure. He 
who deliberately and wilfully does wrong makes an 
attack on the eternal order, and proclaims himself 
to that extent an enemy of God. What are all 
the frauds, the robbery, the violence, the drunken- 
ness, the cruelty, £he impurity, the selfish schem- 
ing and preying upon one another, which we con- 
tinually read of in the newspapers, if we have not 
made more intimate acquaintance with them — 
what are all these but a 4 declaration of war against 
^the empire «of righteousness, and an attempt to 
place a diabolical power on the throne of the only 
Good ? But when we look at the matter in this 
light, we see that the enmity against God is not to 
be measured by the grade of criminality in the* 
judgment of human law. What, owing to our im- 
perfect modes of decision, we are obliged to treat 
as moral differences are often only differences in 
culture, or prudence* or good taste. Perhaps the 
Pharisee who was so certain that Jesus could not 
be a prophet because he allowed himself to be 
touched by a sinful woman, was not an enemy of 
God, but at all events he loved him less than the 
despised sinner who bathed with grateful tears the 
feet of him who had wakened a sense of Divine pity 
in her heart. And so it may be that there are mar J 
who present a fair appearance to the eye of the 
world, and would on no account violate any of the 
conventional proprieties, but whose affections and 
purposes lie outside the Divine order, and who thua 
belonging to an alien realm, and retarding the 
advent of the kingdom of God, are in € need of 
reconciliation. 
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But must we not go further, and say that, if we 
faithfully search our own hearts, there are few of 
us who vffltiot discover some root of enmity?, 
We may be sincerely anxious t© do the will of 
God, and sometimes even delight ifi his law, and 
yet at other times be swept aw ay as by some hostile 
power, and find our inward peace rudely violated 
by passions tftat 5 lam our for an^unlawful mastery. 
Then, for the moment at least, we resent the 
pressure of a highei authority, and are offended at 
the steadfast laws of the universe, w'hich will not 
bend before our capriciouS desires ; and to our 
dismay we become conscious that w r e arc* on the side* 
of the enemies of God. Or possibly we may go to 
our duties, admitting indeed their rightful claim 
over us, and determined to fulfil them, but with our 
hearts dry and bitter, and with none of the glad 
alacrity of lote. This is not the spirit of a friend 
of God, who is delighted to fight on his side, and 
to endure hardness for his sake ; rather is it the 
spirit of a slave, who yields to superior force, and 
longing to escape from daily drudgery, cherishes 
a secret enmity against the taskmaster who drives 
him. Or, again, we may be discontented w r ith our 
inevitable lot, and harbour sullen thoughts, not 
directly and consciously against God, for we shrink 
from that, but against arrangements which are a 
portion of his providence. And this discontent 
may show itself either in a permanently wrong 
temper towards the general plan of our lives, or in 
a disposition to grumble at the trivial incidents of 
the fleetipg moment. In large things we may put 
forth our strength to endure, and yet fall miserably 
before little frets and worries that ought to find 
no access to him whose mind is staid on God. But 
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whether they be small or great, what at bottom 
are all the anxiety and impatience and wounded 
, self- love, which add so terribly to the sumpf human 
unhappiness bufr enmity against him who has 
placed us here to bear the discipline of conflict, 
and to attain, through humility and faith the 
calmness of a victorious strength ? 

We may all, then, find something in our own ex- 
perience to give point to the Apostle’s words, and 
enable us to understand the significance of his ap- 
peal. And this experience of the working of sin 
in ourselves will supply the answer to the question, 
what is it to be reconciled ? 

To be reconciled is to lay aside our enmity ; to 
acquiesce in the Divine ways, and feel that they 
are best ; no longer to shun or to dread God as an 
enemy, but to seek him and love him as a friends 
Christianity, then, would reconcile the world to 
God by destroying man’s enmity. Moving among 
the inner springs of our nature it w r ould not proceed 
by the harsh methcfds of repression, but, allowing 
to all their rightful plage in the economy of life, 
it would so purify and arrange them in fitting sub- 
ordination as to make them expressive of the 
Divine order and beauty. Addressing" itself to 
the will, it would not crush it J>y fear, leaving it in 
secret rebellion against him who has equally the 
right and the power to rule, but would seek p 
bring its preferences into coincidence with those of 
God, and so substitute for the obedience of a ser- 
vant the*free co-operation of a son. Thus it would 
blend the human and the Divine, no longer pre- 
senting them merely in the hard contrast of finite 
and infinite, and treating them as opposite even 
when they are not hostile, but making the heart of * 
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man a throne for the Spirit of God, and his will 
participant in the loving purpose which controls 
the universe*.* Man ideally is bom of # God, and. 
therefore sharer of the Divine nature. Chris- 
tianity would make this birth a reality, and having 
abolished all man's alienation from the life of God 
would consecrate the human form as a home for 
the eternal \%orcf of truth and righteousness. 

Nevertheless, reconciliation does not imply sin- 
lessness, or who among men could be said to be 
reconciled ? It does, however, imply the endeavour 
to be sinless ; and to be Without jin must be its 
complete and final result. Here wo> must dis" 
tinguish between the prevailing temper of the 
mind and those transient outbursts of a lower 
mood which come, like a shock of earthquake or a 
devastating flood, to destroy our sense of security, 
and keep uS* humble before God. In the larger 
sense we may have been reconciled, and have ow ned 
the call of God in our conscience, and felt the con- 
stant nearness of that Love which has been 
patiently waiting at our side through all our time 
of ignorance and carelessness, and yet now and 
again the old untamed nature may assert its force, 
and rudely violate our peace. But then we 
recognize our own j^oe in the foe of God, and we 
seek our Father’s face with the sorrow' of an erring 
child for having grieved his Spirit ; and, folded 
in his sympathy and forgiveness, w r e leam more 
deeply that our true life is in him. It is in this 
way that our faith is counted for righteousness, 
and the # lowly offering of our heart’s devotion, 
which is only the germ and promise of a consecrated 
life, is accepted as though it w ere the ripened fruit 
of heavenly goodness. Still we must be careful 
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not to mistake the true character of those offences 
which cast us down in momentary disaster as we 
march along the upward way. All «in is enmity 
against God, and just in proportion to its extent 
and power alienates us from him. Thus within 
that larger reconciliation which determines the 
general tenor of our lives are many minor acts of 
reconciliation, when we turn with penitence and 
confession to him whose love we have offended. 
But must we not hope and believe that these will 
be fewer as our characters become more established, 
that our faith in the perfect goodness of the Divine 
Will will he at last complete, and the Spirit of 
God will flow without obstruction over our hearts, 
and cleanse all the hidden fountains of our lives ? 
Then the work of reconciliation will be finished, 
and w^e shall walk in the liberty of the sons of God*. 

Throughout these remarks it has been assumed 
that it is man who must be reconciled to God, and 
not God to man. This is the order invariably 
observed in the Epistles of St. Paul, and it is not 
without significance. If is sometimes said that 
the relations of enmity and of reconciliation are 
necessarily mutual, and that therefore it does not 
matter in which direction you view them, and that, 
though St. Paul in fact speak^ only of reconciling 
man to God, this implies reconciling God to man, 
and, as it is God, who has been justly offend Jil 
with man’s perversity, the latter is the more 
proper and reasonable expression. This is a 
specious, *if not very reverent, correction of the 
Apostle’s imperfect language, and derives an 
apparent support from our experiences oh the low 
level of human animosities, where one has seldom 
any marked superiority over the other in inagnani- 
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mity and justice, and still more rarely in the 
possession of a love that has been cleansed from 
all selfish considerations. But when we carry the 
case up into the Divine realm, .the two phrases 
become expressive of lines of thought which are 
diametrically opposed to one another. When we 
speak of reconciling man to God, we imply that 
man must change, laying aside his opposition to 
the Divine Will and his enmit/ against goodness, 
and coming to recognize in God the supreme 
i>iend of the soul, whose love abides unchangeably 
even as the father in the parable never ceased to 
love liis son, though that son scorned the home of 
his childhood, and wasted his substance in riotous 
living. But when we speak of reconciling God to 
man, we imply that God must change, laying aside 
his enmity against sin, and, however wop may try 
to disguise it»»in a cloud of words, being brought to 
approve, or at least to act as though he approved, 
of things of which formerly he disapproved, and 
to love brings who are no more lovable than they 
were when he regarded them with aversion, and 
threatened them with his vengeance. Thus this 
doctrine denies in effect either the steadfast 
holiness of God or the supreme and unalterable 
evil of sin, and offers husks to the famished soul 
instead of the bread*of life ; for it represents God’s 
just judgment as bought off, and man as exempted 
from the penalty which he still deserves, though 
every true-hearted man longs for deliverance from 
sin, and would welcome the penalty which was 
needed for his purification. 

Let us ‘settle it m our minds that God cannot be 
reconciled to sin ; else would he cease to be the 
Holy On£. It is the vainest of all vain imagina- 
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tions to suppose that righteousness can ever 
acquiesce in iniquity, love in hatred, purity in 
impurity. Righteousness, love, and |?ur\ty belong 
to the eternal Spirit, and cannot abdicate their 
sovereignty ; *their opposites are but the empty 
struggles of a vanishing egotism, and only through 
their unconditional surrender can we enjoy the 
peace of him who is at one with«God. The quiet- 
ness of a dead conscience is not peace, but only 
shows how far we have removed from God, and 
hardened ourselves against the healing pains of his 
remonstrance. Yet, while it is impossible for God 
to be reconciled to sin, he loves the sinner, and 
would reconcile him to himself. With us, till we 
have entered into the mystery of Christian love, 
it is not so. We blend personal offence with our 
hatred wrongdoing, and look with, anger or 
loathing on the ugly ruin where sin has too mani- 
festly made its foul abode. But God stands among 
the thorns and briers that choke the entrance to 
the heart, and knoeks, if haply he may gain ad- 
mittance, and plead with the stubborn will to lay 
aside its enmity, to leave the rank and squalid 
wilderness, and come to the fair paradise where his 
children walk in godly fellowship with him and 
with one another. 

If we ask in what way Christianity endeavours 
to reconcile men to Cod, we may well hesitate 
before trying to lay down any definite doc time. 
Schemes of salvation may serve to petrify, and so 
give permanence to, some forms of truth ; but 
they are more adapted to the rigid compartments 
of a theological system than to the mtlltifarious 
movements of our spiritual relations. God is not 
baffled because the appeal which has reached and 
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stirred the soul of one finds no response in another ; 
for on the thousand strings of the human heart the 
great muticiati may play in many ways, jand draw 
forth sweet melody*; and surely the strain of 
devout thankfulness and love is noteless heavenly 
because, while we can hear the delicate modula- 
tions, we cannot trace the path of the Spirit that 
strikes the hijideti chords. n 

Christianity, however, while sympathizing with 
all means by which man may be brought nearer to 
God, has its own peculiar method of reconciliation. 

First, Christ brought Lofne to men with unex- 
ampled clearness the reality and beauty of a life 
in harmony with God. We need not go into details, 
to some of which it is possible for objectors to take 
exception. We may rely upon the verdict of his- 
tory, and die impression which the New Testament 
as a whole makes upon the mind. It brings before 
us a soul that was at one with God, and imprinted 
this ideal of life upon the world. We come to see 
and understand God’s will concerning us, to feel 
in our own breasts the aspirations of that sonship 
of which we had been unconscious, and to acknow- 
ledge that the heavenly Father is the end, as he is 
the source, of our being. If we have ears to hear, 
Christ calls us to the. com muni on in which he him- 
self dwells, and shows us how friendship with God 
is the secret of eternal peace. Thus to see and 
know that the will of the Holy One is absolutely 
good, and that a life in conformity with that w r ill 
is the highest which men or angels can attain, is the 
first step towards reconciliation. 

But, secondly, there is a power mightier than 
knowledge. Knowledge may pass away, and fade 
out of the memory, or its sublime visions may 
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remain cold and impalpable while passion flings its 
glowing pleasures at our feet, or with tight embrace 
* drags us whither we would not. Whtot power will 
go down into the deep, and break the spell of 
passion, and ^breathe a Divine order over our 
desires and impulses ? It is love, love to him who 
has first loved us, and who, when we no longer 
resist, gives us of his own Spirit. 41 Christ was more 
than a noble example who points the way heaven- 
ward for those who choose to follow him. This 
indeed he was, if at least we consider the example 
as residing not in the ofitward moulding of his life, 
but in the Spirit which lay at its centre. But an 
example appeals only to our admiration, and leaves 
our love untouched ; and if we pause in this view, 
we fail to give any adequate response to the 
Christian feeling, and deprive the gospel bf its most 
moving power. We may admire ° that which 
transcends our capacity for imitation, and an 
example which is too far above us may depress 
rather than exalt. * It is the love of Christ that 
constrains men. In his history he does not appear 
before us living in a sublime solitude, and en- 
shrining within himself a distant and cold ideal. 
But he is down among the sinful and the lost, 
teaching them, pleading with them, suffering for 
them, and showing a sympathy and love so strange, 
so sweet, so thrilling, that hearts given over fto 
despair beat with new hope, and feel as though the 
Divine life had chosen them, and gathered them up 
into itself. This impression, so powerful while, as 
a minister of love, he went about doing good, was 
deepened, as in every case of martyrdom, by that 
torturing death in which, in order to reconcile the 
world to God, he gave all that he could*— himself. 
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And so, when he was gone, his memory' lingered as 
a vision of heavenly peace. It seemed as though 
God had ibesought men ^ through him; f for this 
wondrous graciousness and beauty, -this entreating, 
suffering love, must have come straight from the 
Father in whose name he spoke. It is here that 
the great moral power of Christianity resides. It 
is a seeking o£ tilfe lower by the higher. It is a 
coming down of the Divine holiness among sinful 
men, in order to win them and inspire them. It 
is an offering of love to the soul, wakening that 
answering love which glows iftto the consciousness of 
sonship, and is the sustaining power of spiritual life. 

Before leaving this subject we may observe that 
a clear apprehension of the view here set forth will 
save us from many peiplexities amid the changing 
thought of the present day. If Christianity 
addressed itseif primarily to the intellect, and its 
object were to reveal certain facts or truths which 
could not be otherwise known, and to preserve 
the record ef these in writings possessed of miracu- 
lous authority, and thereby .to save men from error 
and establish an orthodoxy, its claims to the accept- 
ance of the modern world would, to say the least, 
be trembling in the balance ; and he w r ho accepts 
this view of Christianity is liable to continual shocks 
as the forms of mediaeval thought successively 
dissolve in the light of our recent knowledge. But 
if the purpose of Christ’s ministry was not to correct 
the mistaken, but to save the sinful, then the 
advance of learning and the vicissitudes of thought 
may enlarge and purify our conception of this 
purpose, and suggest new conditions for promoting 
it, but can never conflict with or destroy it. He 
who has fhis conception of Christ’s object will 
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escape the alarm and uneasiness which are so apt 
to beset the mind when radical changes of religious 
belief are taking place. He will discover friends 
where others cart: see only foes, and will be able to 
enter into brotherly co-operation with all who are 
sincerely endeavouring to elevate human character, 
and are working towards a nobler ideal of social 
and international r life. He will perceive that some 
of the most characteristic tendencies of the present 
age, however they may be opposed to the forms in 
which the Christian effort first expressed itself, are 
in reality legitimate developments of that effort, 
and, instesM of being attacks on the spirit of Christ, 
are but the stragglings of that spirit to clothe itself 
in a finer organism. 



~ Chapter III 

‘NOT ASHAMED OF THE GOSPEL 

T O us, as we look back on the strenuous and de- 
voted life of the Apostle Paul, find on the 
great results of his labours, it may appear a very 
superfluous declaration on his part that he was not 
ashamed of the gospel. Besides, what was there 
be ashamed of ? Should not we feel more 
t empted to He ashamed if we rejected the gospel, 
and were wholly unable to appreciate its message 
of righteousness and love ? m To answer these 
questions *we must go back in imagination to the 
time when Paul was writing his Epistle to the 
Romans. 

For some years he had been wishing to visit 
Rome, but had been prevented from doing so by 
the variety of his engagements in the eastern parte 
of the empire. And now there was one more 
delay. He was about to enter on a dangerous 
mission, and carry to Jerusalem a contribution 
from the Gentile Christians to the poor who be- 
longed to the mother church among tlie Jews ; 
and after that, if he came safely through the perils 
that were before him, he hoped to turn his face to 
the west, and enjoy a season of spiritual rest in 
communion with the disciples in Rome. Now, it 
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is possible that some captious members of the 
church in Rome may have thought that these 
repeatedodelays might have been avoided, and that 
Paul was in reality ashamed to come and preach 
the gospel amid the pride and wealth, the culture 
and wickedness of Rome. That there was much 
at that time to tempt one to be ashamed we may 
gather from the paying of Christ himself, 4 Who- 
soever shall be ashamed of me and of my words 
in this adulterous and sinful generation, the Son 
of Man also will be ashamed of him, when he shall 
come in the glory of his Father with the holy 
angels.’ 1 

Even some thirty years after these words were 
spoken Christianity was still a small and struggling 
movement. Men of wealth and refinement looked 
upon it with supercilious contempt as the vapouring 
of a few fanatical fools. Even its grfcat leaderTiad 
done nothing to astonish the world, and to the 
wiseacres of the day he was only an illiterate and 
troublesome peasant, who had been vefy properly 
executed by Pilate. Paul himself was a learned 
man in his way ; but he belonged to a despised 
and hated race ; and even his own people could not 
put up with him, but treated him as a blasphemous 
agitator. At best he seemed to be a wild visionary, 
talking about the approacliing end of the woild, 
and saying that a crucified man was coming f )m 
heaven to judge it. And was he forsooth wanting 
to visit Rome, and, like other bringers of strange 
and unKallowed religions, to air oriental nonsense 
in the very centre of imperial pomp and power ? 
Well might the little Jew, with his feeble presence 
and contemptible speech, be ashamed* to show 
himself in the midst of Roman majesty, and to 
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mock at the venerable gods whose" favour had 
carried the victorious eagles far and wide over the 
nations dt tJfe world. # 

It is not only of their evil deeds that men are* 
ashamed, but sometimes of the good which 
separates them from their baser fellows, whose 
derision or hatred they dread. But Paul was not 
ashamed ; foj he* believed that the seer of visions, 
and the dreamer of great dreams, might do more 
for the progress of mankind than triumphant 
generals, fresh from fields of carnage, or ambitious 
statesmen, with their woridly wisdom. A Divine 
power had entered into his soul which he felt to be 
higher and grander than all the wisdom that 
philosophy could teach, and mightier to cleanse 
the poisoned fountains of human life than the 
■holiest la^s which the strongest government could 
impose. Let us glance, then, in detail at the 
reasons which he himself gives for not being 
ashamed of the gospel. 

The end which the gospel sdught to accomplish 
was salvation. In the idea of salvation we may 
generally distinguish two elements, that which is 
leal and permanent, and that which is picturesque 
and imaginative, and therefore assumes changing 
forms according to # the varying enlightenment of 
successive ages. The one has its seat in the depths 
of individual character ; the other presents visions 
of the future destinies of the race. 

The first generation of Christians were looking 
forward with ardent hope to the return of Christ,, 
who was expected to judge the world, and establish 
his Messianic reign. Those who proved worthy 
to be admitted to his kingdom would be saved, 
while the unbelieving and godless would be left 
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to perish beneath the wrath that could no longer 
endure the wickedness of men. This expectation 
was not fulfilled ; the fathers fell asleep, and the 
world went on in the old routine. Thus the pic- 
torial element in the early idea of Christian salva- 
tion faded away ; and when we reflect on the 
ardour and confidence of this delusive hope, we 
can scarcely help wondering that Christianity sur- 
vived so great a disappointment ; and the fact 
that it did so show r s in a remarkable way that there 
w T as in it a force of spiritual vitality, and a pro- 
found assurance of salvation in Christian experi- 
ence, w hich no changes in the forms of the imagina- 
tion or in the conceptions of the understanding 
could destroy. 

Behind all the picturesque imagery in which 
faith from time to time expresses itself is the deep 
and lasting need of the soul for salvation from its 
own inherent evils ; and although it cannot be 
denied that Paul’s mind was deeply imbued wdth 
that part of the Messianic belief which was among 
the things destined to pass away, w^e should do 
him a great injustice if we did not recognize his 
firm grasp of the permanent spiritual principle 
wdiich expressed itself in that transient form. 
Salvation meant first and always deliverance from 
the power of sin, and the acquisition of true 
righteousness. In the passage under review t) Is 
alone is considered . 1 Their failure to produce a 
righteous and godly society is the impeachment 
which he brings against heathenism and Judaism 
alike. Dreadful is the picture which he draws of 
the heathen world. Of course he is speaking of 
men in the mass, and we need not suppose that he 
1 Romans i., ii. 
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was blind to the virtues which remained unstained 
amid the general pollution, or regarded them only 
as splendid sihs. Indeed he admits expressly that 
there were Gentiles who kept the moral law, and 
shamed the laxer morality of the Jews, and were 
thus entitled to ‘ glory and honour and peace.’ 
But looked at in the mass, Roman society was 
corrupt, and £herfe was nothing in the religion of 
idolatry which could redeem it from the rot of 
impurity and selfishness. 

The case of the Jew was different ; for he had a 
religion and a law which Paul himself believed to 
be Divine ; and in pointing out its failure to pro- 
duce a national righteousness corresponding to its 
professions, it must be confessed that his attack is 
very feeble compared with the terrible charges 
•which he brings against heathenism. In fact the 
moral life of the Jews moved upon a far higher 
level than that of the average Greek or Roman, 
and it is only in the latter part of his Epistle that 
w'G gain anfinsight into Paul’s re&l complaint against 
Judaism, namely, that the righteousness which it 
produced was external, and rendered men blind to 
real sanctity of heart which did not conform to 
the traditional ways. Here, too, as in the case 
of the Gentiles, theg*e may have been many ex- 
ceptions. But Paul speaks from his own profound 
experience of a sense of sin combined with an 
unusually strict observance of the law. He looked 
back upon despairing struggles and a blindness of 
soul which were proportioned to the zeal of his 
conscientiousness. In Christianity he had found 
light and peace, which were due to a new principle 
of righteousness. This was true salvation, de- 
liverance from the enemies which destroy the soul. 
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But we cannot confine ourselves to the simple 
facts of experience. The inward and abiding 
power ofr a redeemed life kindles the infagination, 
and the future tomes before the prophetic vision 
with a golden glory ; a new earth, with a perfected 
society, rises into view ; and, according to our 
varying gifts we picture to ourselves the blessedness 
of a kingdom of pod. But these outward things, 
useful symbols of the glory to be revealed, are not 
themselves the salvation ; that lies in a soul sur- 
rendered to God, and filled with his eternal life. 

Had Paul, gifted with less ideal vision, been able 
to look forward through the centuries, and survey 
the dreary and disappointing history of Chris- 
tianity, his heart must have been filled with at 
least a momentary despair. After a period when, 
as a persecuted sect, it had cherished a holy and 
beautiful fife, he would have seen the church de- 
graded into an imperial institution, succumbing 
to all the temptations over which Christ had 
triumphed, forcing its opinions on th£ world at 
the point of the sword ,• and borrowing the instru- 
ments of hell for the extirpation of what it regarded 
as heresy. He would have noticed that every 
vice which he so unsparingly exposes as the decisive 
condemnation of heathenism might be found in the 
great Christian cities, and might have wept tears 
of indignant sorrow over the scandal and horror if 
the night-side of rich and boastful London. He 
would have seen a great multitude every year 
sinking down into a dishonoured grave through the 
ravages of drink. He would have been appalled 
by the widespread worship of wealth, that vulgar 
passion which goes grovelling about the \yorld with 
its muck rake, and proclaiming aloud the lie that 
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man’s life consists in the abundance of the things 
which he possesses. And, as a result of the reign 
of mamnfon,*he would have seen, amid abundant 
wealth, a vast amount of sordid wretchedness ; 
he would have seen widows’ houses devoured by 
fraudulent speculators ; he would have seen high 
and low wrecked^ or driven into criminal courses 
by the rage fpr gambling. Anfi, taking a wider 
look, he would have observed a vast and ruinous 
expenditure upon the means and the perpetration 
of mutual butchery, because men mistake greed for 
greatness, and no nation c£n trust the honour and 
justice of its neighbours. Still the creedtion groans 
and travails ; and one wonders whether our modern 
civilization, of which we talk so exceeding proudly, 
is to go the way of Egypt, and Babylon, and Assyria, 
""and Greece, and Borne. Yes, we need a new re- 
formation if Christendom is to be saved ; not the 
mere reformation of doctrinal opinions, a matter of 
very subordinate importance, but a fresh out- 
pouring of the Spirit, a fresh kindling of Divine fire 
in the heart. • 

But if the Apostle did not despair then, w r hy 
should we despair now ? When Israel, like 
Christendom, had proved false to its high destiny, 
the Divine response# was able to say, ‘ I have left 
me seven thousand men who have not bowed the 
knee to Baal.’ In Christendom there are far more 
than seven thousand who are guided by the spirit 
of Christ ; and all through the ages, amid the 
turbulence and faction and brutality and super- 
stition of professing Christians, there has been a 
line of genuine saints, and the hidden life of souls 
in communion with God has never perished from 
the world* We may ponder for our comfort the 
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great lesson of the Teacher, that the kingdom of 
God is like a concealed leaven, which requires time 
to permeate the reluctant mass, of* like a seed 
buried in the ground, which does not spring 
instantaneously into a tree, but follows its own 
orderly development ; and we may trust that there 
is in society now a power for good which was not 
present in the apcient civilizations and, however 
it may seem to be stifled under the weight of 
material and sensuous grandeur, it is still working 
as a redemptive agency, and preserving many a 
plot in holiness amid the surrounding corruption, 
and filling many a heart with a diviner life than was 
known to the heathen world of old. 

This may help us to find an answer to a problem 
which sometimes proves so perplexing and oppres- 
sive — why has Christianity been, comparatively 
speaking, such a failure ? Why, after its great 
conquests, has it now for many centuries made so 
little progress in the world ? And why are the 
mass of Christians so little influenced by the religion 
they profess ? 

We may find the answer in the perfection of the 
religion, in its lofty spirituality, in the high 
demands which it makes on the individual con- 
science, and in its reliance on the free determina- 
tion of the individual judgment, under the guidance 
of the Spirit of God. It is a religion which has f it 
childish things behind, and is suited only to the 
mature manhood of our race. As Paul teaches, 
when we were children we were necessarily 
governed by the definite forms and precepts of a 
law ; we were subject to sacred times and sacred 
places, and when we had conformed t$ the pre- 
scribed rules we had satisfied the requirements of 
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religion. But under Christianity alf times and 
places have become sacred. It is not that the 
Sabbath rf&s Been made secular, and Jerusalem or 
Gerizim disenchanted of the presence of God ; 
but all time and space are filled with the presence 
of the Holy One, the universe has become his 
transparent vesture, and, wherever we may be, 
the place whereon we stand is hgly ground. And 
so we are called to a worship, not of forms and 
symbols, but of spirit and truth, and to a life, not 
of special doings and abstentions, but freely ex- 
pressive of the spirit of Dfvine sonship. 

Now, to the immature man this is 4,oo vague. 
He needs definite direction, and seeks satisfaction 
for his religious instincts in a prescribed ceremonial 
and a few simple and easily understood command- 
aments. Paul was astonished that the Galatians 
could fall away from his spiritual teachings. But 
though grieved, he need not have been astonished ; 
for men cannot leap in a moment from childhood 
into rnanlmod. It was inevitable that Christianity 
in the slow unfolding of its Divine power in the 
world, should become mingled with the thoughts 
and institutions belonging to a lower stage of 
religion, and should require long ages before it 
could permeate the* mass of men with its own 
spiritual ideals. Here, then, we see a source of 
comparative failure. It is far easier for the imma- 
ture man to observe a clear and definite rule, 
which allows him to feel that the obligations of 
religion have been discharged when he has shown 
the required respect to fixed hours and con- 
secrated buildings, and kept the elementary pre- 
cepts of morality, than to five worthily in the 
freedom of the spirit, surrendering the whole of 
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life to the dominion of purity and love, and allow- 
ing these great principles to bear their spontaneous 
fruit, varying according to the naturfe of*the mind 
in which they are planted and the circumstances by 
which they are surrounded. Hence it is that while 
Christianity has appealed to the highest class of 
minds, and has produced manv of the noblest 
saints that the world has known, it has had 
multitudes of nominal adherents who have never 
felt its real power or entered into its interior life. 

To those, however, who have apprehended it, 
it is a power of God unto salvation. This is a word 
of profound meaning, and one with which we 
cannot dispense. The world is afflicted with in- 
numerable ills from which it needs to be saved, 
and Christianity comes with promises of salvation. 
The great ills from which men are suffering are- 
spiritual, or at least have their source in spiritual 
malady ; and Christianity would bring a divine 
healing to this malady of the soul, and redeem 
society from its wbes through the purification of 
individual character. Its grand ideal of love in 
holy communion with God wakens in us the sense 
of sin, and makes us cry out for redemption. We 
can no longer be satisfied with an outward right- 
eousness, while within ther^ is a deep-seated 
estrangement from that perfect harmony with God 
which is the prize of our high calling. The lif )t 
of divine sonship has streamed in upon the soul 
while we were feeding among the swine, and a 
great yearning for our Father’s home has been 
awakened within us. Famished and feeble, we 
pray for deliverance ; and lo ! a divine strength 
comes down upon the heart. The desires that 
misled us die away, and heavenly love glows with 
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an aspiring flame. Henceforth the law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus is the rule of conduct, 
and we feel hirft to be in the highest sense a Saviour, 
while all in our thoughts and feelkigs that is un- 
worthy of him slinks away abashed, and he leads 
u$ towards his own spirit of purity and peace. 

We must now reflect upon the statement which 
Paul, reasoning frdin his own experience, makes of 
the means whereby the salvation was accomplished. 

In the gospel, he says, God’s righteousness is 
being revealed. We must observe the present 
tense, the force of which is«hardly expressed with 
sufficient clearness by the translation ‘ is*revealed.’ 
The Greek word points to a continual process, a 
gradual unveiling of something to the spiritual 
eye, as men became qualified to receive it. Accord- 
ingly it cannot refer to the preternatural announce- 
ment of some dogma, made once for all ; for this 
would be described as having been, not as being, 
revealed. To p-ny ordinary reader, indeed, it 
might seem? plain that Paul is not referring here to 
the communication of dogipas which are inacces- 
sible to the natural reason ; for the thing revealed 
is described as ‘ the righteousness of God.’ One’s 
first impression in reading these words is that Paul’s 
central idea of the Clyistian revelation is that itjs 
a disclosure of the character of God, an unveiling 
to human apprehension of that righteousness which 
alone is Divine and eternal. But the ingenuity 
of theologians is boundless, and they have dili- 
gently set themselves to empty this passage of a 
meaning which is equally simple and sublime, and 
to turn our eyes from the light which streams from 
the opened heavens to the contemplation of a hard 
and unspifitu&l doctrine. A long and intricate 
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subject of controversy is thus presented, which is 
too technical for the present work ; ancKwe must 
be content with meditating on whit appear to a 
simple reader tabe the leading ideas of the passage. 

If we inquire into the nature of righteousness, 
we meet with two very different conceptions. It 
may be regarded as the conformity of our actions 
to the moral lawj and when we Iqok round upon 
society, this is necessarily the chief criterion which 
we apply. A man who does what is right, and 
abstains from what is wrong, is properly described 
as a righteous man. But when we retire into the 
quiet retreats of conscience, and commune with 
our own souls, we may feel that this definition is 
profoundly unsatisfactory. The moral law may 
present itself as only the temporal and outward 
expression of an eternal righteousness, to which we 
must have an inward and not merely an outward 
conformity. The very strength of our sense of 
duty may make us aware how little of this 
eternal righteousness abides within us ; for the 
fulfilment of duty is a hard struggle, and our 
virtuous life attests rather the energy of our will 
than the purity of our heart. 

This is the source of the inward struggle of which 
Paul gives us such a vivid< account. He was a 
Pharisee of the Pharisees, with an overwhelming 
sense of the obligations of the law', making c >an 
the outside of the cup and platter ; and yet the 
more eagerly he pressed along the path of obedi- 
ence, the more fiercely the fiends of temptation 
seemed to assail him, and the very commandment 
which was designed to repress corrupt desires 
startled sin from its sleep, and gave it its oppor- 
tunity. By this way, then, harmony 'with God 
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and peace of mind could not be at tamed. The 
man whJfylivqd in all good conscience before his 
fellow men was torn with conflicting passions, and 
haunted by a sense of sin which ga/e him no rest. 
There was no remedy unless God’s own righteous- 
ness came down, and took up its abode within, a 
Spirit of Love, she*! abroad in the heart, and spon- 
taneously offering far more than the law demanded, 
a Spirit of Holiness, lifting the mind to those pure 
and serene heights where base desire cannot come. 
♦ Now, Paul says this righteousness was being re- 
vealed. Men were invited, not to accept some 
metaphysical dogma, but to gaze into the unveiled 
secrets of the Spirit, and behold with direct in- 
tuition the eternal nature of righteousness. We 
are not told in the passage we are considering how 
^Jie revelation was made, except that it was in the 
gospel, or good news, a term which briefly sums 
up the whole of the Christian message. But Paul’s 
view is readily gathered from many other parts of 
his writing's, and on this point he uses different 
language, he is in substance in accord with John. 

The revelation, then, was in the first instance 
made in Jesus Christ. With him a new ideal of 
life entered into the world. It may be quite true 
that there is no formula in which we can sum up 
the nature of this life so as to exhibit its perfect 
originality. Many men before Jesus had been 
pious and kind and unselfish, and gone about doing 
good ; and nevertheless the personality of Jesus, 
viewed as a whole, made an impression of simple 
and balanced grandeur which was wholly unique 
in the experience of his disciples. They saw into 
hitherto uijopened depths in the human spirit and 
beheld it in such closeness of communion with 
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God that the veil before the holy of holies seemed 
to have been rent away, and the very^ righteousness 
of God td have come down and made* its tabernacle 
with men. Here was one who was not merely a 
prophet, but himself enshrined the Word which 
prophets had spoken. Here was manifested, not 
one of the changing moods of hyman thought and 
endeavour, but £he eternal life, the life of God 
abiding in the heart of man. 

In this way, then, as Paul says in a later passage, 
God’s righteousness had been made manifest. 
The essence of this rigffteousness was love ; and it 
was chiefly through the cross, interpreted by all 
that had gone before, that the depth of this love 
was brought to light, and that one Spirit revealed 
by which Jew and Gentile alike had access to the 
Father, and were constituted his children. Hence* 
it was that, as we have seen, the revelation was 
continuous. The manifested life was not confined 
to him in whom it # first appeared ; but from him, as 
a quickening spirit, it passed on to others, spreading 
like a Divine fire from ‘heart to heart. 

When the Epistle to the Homans was written, 
there were a number of little Christian societies 
dotted about the Roman empire ; and these, in 
proportion to their faithfulness, were animated by 
the spirit of Christ. They cherished a sweet and 
holy life, and showed forth a Divine righteous^ tes 
in the midst of the prevalent corruption, taul 
speaks of them as a ‘ temple of God,’ in which the 
Spirit of God dwelt. The individual members of 
these societies, being 4 led by the Spirit of God/ 
were sons of God. The possession of the same 
mind that was in Christ was the one mark of genuine 
discipleship. 
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Here, then, was an instrument of continuous 
revelation^ The word of the inspired preacher, 
telling the b&utiful and pathetic storj* of the 
Master’s life and death, with the added affirmation 
that the death of self-sacrifice had been only the 
entrance to a more exalted life, may have touched 
arid kindled new hope in many a heart, and the 
appeal to the intellect in controversial argument 
may have had its place in drawing disciples within 
the ranks of the holy brotherhood ; but the reve- 
lation was in the life, in the chastened language, 
in the kindly look, in the unselfish and loving deed, 
in the devout w orship, in the thousand •indescrib- 
able expressions of the new spirit, which bound the 
brethren in a sacred fellowship with one another 
and with God. Thus the righteousness of God, 
fohe original and creative source of all just laws, 
that which abides and changes not amid the con- 
ventional rules of varying times and states, was 
being made manifest, and every Christian society 
was a centre of revealing light. # 

This, then, is the method gf Christian revelation. 
From that time till now the life has been trans- 
mitted from soul to soul ; and ever and anon, as 
Christendom has appeared to be sinking into world- 
liness and corruption, # some saint, with transcen- 
dent gifts, has appeared, and made the righteous- 
ness of God glow with a concentrated brilliance in 
the surrounding darkness. But while in this way 
the life has never been allowed to perish, and has 
mingled with the most deplorable departures from 
the primitive Christian ideals, Christendom as a 
whole has long ceased to manifest the righteousness 
of God, and to appeal to the world by the majesty 
of its justkte, the holy simplicity of its love, and 
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the faith which lifts it above the mean ambitions, 
the petty jealousies, and the cruel # co|f$tousness 
of our earthly nature. In the glowing vision of 
Paul the Church was to be the body of Christ, the 
submissive and expressive organ of his Spirit, con- 
tinually revealing the deep things of God in the 
only way in which they can be, revealed, through 
consecrated soul^in which the Spirit of God dwells. 
This life was to be all pervasive, manifesting itself 
not in a particular class, nor in special institutions 
or ceremonies, but in every disciple according to 
his gift, and in every* J vocation which men must 
exercise iif the world. The high and spotless life 
of the merchant or manufacturer or operative, 
bringing a sweet breath from heaven into the 
world’s business and turmoil, reveals the righteous- 
ness of God. We need not a change oPcalling or a 
withdrawal from the w r orld in order to keep us 
from its evil, but a surrender of soul that the Divine 
righteousness may come down, and make its abode 
with us ; for so the humblest toil is glorified, and a 
Divine guest sits with its at every meal. 

It will be observed that a revelation such as has 
been here described is, to the man who apprehends 
it, more than an intellectual light which he may 
follow if he so chooses. It is at the same time a 
source of Divine strength , ‘ a power of God unto 
salvation,’ and in this respect it is contrasted v %h 
the weakness of mere law in producing genuine 
moral results. 

The spiritual struggles of Paul, to which w r e must 
once more refer, the contention of rival principles 
within him, were, owing to his impassioned tem- 
perament, more vehement and less mixed than 
they are in men of a less ardent nature. * Whatever 
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course he adopted, he followed it w 7 ith all his energy, 
so that tife different phases cf his mind stand apart 
from one another, and exhibit their intrinsic char- 
acter unrelieved by that mingling of different prin- 
ciples which we ma) notice in less consistent minds. 
As an observer of. the law r he was an extreme 
legalist, and believed that salvation w r as to be 
found only in*strict adhesion tc the letter of the 
commandments. But he could never satisfy the 
demands of his own conscience. There seemed to 
be an enemy within that dragged him down against 
his will from the high level of unw r avgring duty. 
And so he found that the law of God, though it 
placed before him the Divine standard of conduct, 
was too weak for the attainment of spiritual ends, 
and gave him no power to fulfil its own commands. 
* A law, if it be entirely outward, can appeal only 
to selfish motives, and can have no higher sanction 
than reward and punishment ; and though in this 
way the manners of a people nifty be trained, and 
the grossest manifestations of wickedness pre- 
vented, the appeal to selfishness can never destroy 
selfishness, or kill the roots of sin within the heart. 
The inward law of duty, however, is far higher ; 
for it appeals to our sense of right, and places before 
us what we feel to be Superior to all our selfish ends. 
It was probably in this form that the law% though 
embodied in an outward code, presented itself in 
the main to the mind of Paul ; for nothing lower 
than this could create the consciousness of moral 
weakness and spiritual unrest from which he 
suffered. The sense of duty, bound by the obli- 
gations of a universally acknowledged law, places 
before us the Divine standard of conduct, awful 
in its holiness and perfection, and demanding com- 
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plete submission, while presenting as ite highest 
sanction* the inward certainty of* its absolute 
authority, and leaving it entirely to our own feeble 
will to scale the heavens, and trample on the fiends 
that attempt to bar our way. Hence the haunting 
sense of sin, because we continually come short of 
the glory of God, and, though wfe delight in his law 
according to th£ inward man, oifr earthly part 
drags us down, and the fair image of unbroken 
duty lies in shattered fragments around us. 

In Christianity, ho/vever, Paul obtained the 
needed strength. In seeing the new principle of 
life revealed in Christ he found it already operative 
in himself. He had not gained it by any efforts of 
his own ; indeed his efforts had been fiercely 
exerted against it. An appeal of Divine and for-, 
giving love had come to him, and at the same time 
had flooded his heart with an answering love, and 
he now felt within himself, as an impelling power, 
that righteousness of God which he vainly 
striven to fulfil. The law of the Spirit of Life in 
Christ Jesus made him free from the law of sin and 
death. The fullness of love in Christ was a kindling 
energy which lighted a flame of love in disciples’ 
hearts. Thus the Divine life spread from soul to 
soul, and believers were conscious of a force within 
which transfigured them into the image of him 
whom they loved. The old selfish cravings, whlon 
had fought against the higher knowledge of the 
spirit, were dead, and troubled them no more ; 
and a holy peace abode within their hearts, so 
lately torn with conflict. Now they knew that 
the Spirit of God dwelt in them, and bestowed upon 
them the dignity of Divine sonship. *And this 
power was made perfect in conscious weakness. 
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It related before the self-assertiveness and 
boastingy^f ujispiritual men, and came to him who, 
knowing his own feebleness and blindness, threw 
himself on the Divine grace, and nought in prayer 
the inflowing of the Spirit. 

Nevertheless, this perfect indwelling of God in 
man and man in God, rendering all our outward 
activity a spontaneous expression of the Divine 
force within, was, even to Paul, an ideal state, 
and did not wholly supersede the efforts of the will. 
He had received the earnest of the Spirit ; but he 
still waited for a glory t<* be revealed. The law 
of duty remains, though our attitude* towards it 
is changed ; and we must never forget the clear 
light which it holds before us, and the appeal 
which it makes to our faithfulness. If we live in 
the Spirif, still we must exercise our will in order 
tc walk in the Spirit. But we can no longer view 
it as a hard taskmaster. We fulfil its behests as 
a humble offering of love to him who has loved us, 
and we find in prayer the sti^ngth and renewal 
which enable us to be trup and steadfast. And if 
at times we must still groan within ourselves, 
waiting for our adoption, still we remain folded in 
the Divine Love ; the righteousness of God dwells 
within us and clain^ us as its own, and his peace 
comes, and lulls our storm-driven hearts to rest. 

This power of God unto salvation comes to every 
one who has faith. The objects of faith are not 
defined ; but they naturally include all that is 
Implied in the immediate context : God, the give r 
of life ; Christ, the revealer ; and the divinely 
given righteousness. Faith, however, with Paul, 
is not a mere belief of the understanding, which 
can be thrown into intelligible propositions, and, 
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furnished with suitable proofs, can be taught as a 
lesson to others ; and accordingly he repeatedly 
uses the t word without assigning to ft any object. 
It is an inward principle of life, the spiritual power 
whereby we apprehend spiritual things. Through 
faith we open the soul towards God, and receive 
the gifts of the Spirit, and rest with assured con- 
viction in the intimations of thaf Spirit. Faith in 
Christ is not a disputable belief that he was this 
or that, but a confident perception of the divinity 
of his love, of the righteousness of God which shone 
forth in his words and*- deeds. It is through this 
spiritual apprehension that the new life comes. 
It grows from faith to faith with ever enlarging 
vision, from the first deep realization of the 
presence of God up to the rapt gaze of the per- 
fected saint who is conscious only of the plenitude 
of the Divine Spirit. Through faith we lift our 
hearts in prayer, and enter into that high com- 
munion which is the true life of man. Through 
faith w r e dwell upon the great offering of love, till 
love enters our own souls, and selfish cares, angry 
and unforgiving passions, jealous ambitions, And 
worldly greed vanish like phantoms of the night, 
and leave us strong and calm under the touch 
of God. 

But faith is itself a Divine gift. We cannot 
create it ; and one of the saddest and most difficu T S 
problems of our time is afforded by the decay of 
faith. We cannot tell why God seems to hide him- 
self from so many of his children ; but we may trust 
that he is preparing the way for some fuller mani- 
festation of the Spirit, and that his righteousness 
will- again break forth as a mighty power for the 
healing of the nations. Meanwhile it reihains for 
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us to bf^true to the light which he has given, and 
to surrender purselves more and more completely 
to the Divine power that works within utf, so that 
in our humble sphere we may be*revealers of the 
righteousness of God, and bear a faithful witness 
to the supremacy of that holy Love, which we have 
seen and known, and which is the bond of per- 
fectness, the union of earth and heaven, of man 
and God. 



Chapter IV 

SALVATION BY GRACE 

• 

I N the Epistle to the Ephesians it is written, 4 By 
grace have ye been saved through faith ; and 
that not of yourselves : it is the gift of God : not 
of works, that no man should glory.’ 1 But in that 
to the Philippians is the exhortation t Work out 
your own salvation.’ 2 And not only do the 
Epistles generally abound in exhortations, which 
imply dependence on the free action of the will, 
but it is expressly asserted that 4 God jvill render 
to every man according to his works,’ 3 and that 
each man will 4 receive the things done in the body, 
according to what he hath done, whether it be good 
or bad ’ ; 4 and the Galatians are warned that 
4 God is not mocked : for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also i%ap.’ 6 At first sight 
these passages seem to have their source in con- 
tradictory beliefs. To effect a reconciliation .be- 
tween these two views has always been regarded as 
a difficult theological problem ; and so little are 
men able to unite in their own minds such diverse 
tendencies of thought that they are apt to fall into 

1 Eph. ii. 8 , 9. 2 Philip, ii. 12. 8 Bom. ii. 6 . 

4 Cor. v. 10. 5 Gal. vi. 7. 
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two schools, the one sinking to the very lowest 
point the power of the human will, and ascribing 
everything to the irresistible grace of God, the 
other exalting to the highest rank the moral 
capacity of man. 

This problem possesses more than a speculative 
interest ; for the Christian balance and complete- 
ness of our characters depend upr n our clear vision 
of both these apparently opposite views. If we 
confine our attention to the free power of the will, 
and conceive of our destiny as wholly dependent 
pn our own exertions, the devout feelings will 
languish, and we shall be sceptical as t<? the reality 
of spiritual influences. And if, on the other hand, 
we believe that the grace of God will relieve us of 
all effort, $nd lift from our shoulders the burden of 
responsibility, our moral strength will be sapped, 
and, in spite of much religious emotion, we shall 
fall a ready prey to temptation. There are some 
wiio, impressed with this fact, appear to think that 
our only escape from these dangers is to vacillate 
between *he two ideas, while we are unable ever 
to bring them into conscious reconciliation ; and 
it has even been maintained that Paul himself held 
no clear doctrine upon this subject, but at one 
moment was attached to the doctrine of irresistible 
grace and absolute predestination, and at another 
was no less deeply impressed with the magnitude 
of human responsibility. But surely statements 
which have their origin in the experiences of the 
same soul must be capable of reconciliation. The 
following suggestions may be helpful. 

We must, in the first place, recall to mind the 
meaning pf solvation. It is, essentially, as we have 
seen, a deliverance from sin, and entrance on a life 
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of righteousness and truth. The Ephesians were 
told, not that they would be saved, # but that they 
had beeri saved, and therefore the reference is to a 
past event. Through an unexpected revelation of 
God’s righteousness and love they had passed into 
a nobler life, and escaped from the thraldom of 
idolatry and immorality. To them the coming of 
this new life waj a pure act of grace. Does this 
particular instance throw any light on more 
ordinary experience ? 

In the formation of a perfect character we may 
notice two distinct elentents. 

First, there is fidelity. By fidelity is meant 
steadfast adhesion to the highest known principles. 
If a man possesses this quality, we feel that he is 
eminently trustworthy. He may be mistaken in 
his judgment, narrow in his views, and ‘dull in his 
sympathies ; but as soon as a duty lies clearly 
before him, we are certain that he will not abandon 
it. What he believes he ought to do he will do, 
though he may have to take up his crbss on the 
rough and toilsome way. Without this quality, 
on the other hand, a man may have acute judg- 
ment, great capacity, and lively sympathies ; 
yet, how T ever brilliant may be his talent, we dare 
not trust him unless he regulates his conduct by 
a sense of duty. Before we entrust one with any 
important engagement, we ask not only what 1 b 
can do, but what he will do ; and if we know that 
he prefers self-interest to the law of right, we shun 
him as one who would make a wicked and faithless 
servant. Now this fidelity, we feel, depends upon 
the man himself. It is for this that we hold him 
responsible. We do not blame him because his 
talents are small, but because such as they are, he 
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has perverted them to what he knew to be wrong 
ends. Here, § then, is the invariable condition to 
b© fulfilled on the side of man . Here is that won- 
derful power of free will, which seems to place so 
much at our own disposal. Standing as we do 
between good and evil, looking up into eternal 
light and down into impenetrable darkness, we 
may choose between them. By fidelity we may 
follow the good, the true, and fhe beautiful, till 
they come and make their abode with us. By 
unfaithfulness we may enclose ourselves more and 
more tightly in the j*rison»of our self-will, till the 
angels of God's grace fiy from our desolate souls, 
and leave us to pursue the false glaie which lures 
us to destruction. From this condition we cannot 
escape, and no decree of grace could relieve us of 
our responsibility except by depriving us of our 
fr^e agency, and making us, like the brutes or the 
winds, the passive instruments of Divine power. 
We see, then, abundant room for the exhortation 
to work out our own salvation with fear and 
trembling. # 

But this does not constitute the whole case. 
The will must have a field for »ts exercise. Hitherto 
we have recognized only a power of choice ; and 
for such a power to exert itself an alternative must 
be presented. At least two courses, either of 
which we are capable of pursuing, must lie open 
to us before we can exercise this pow r er. Whence, 
then, comes the alternative ? Is it of our own 
creation ? Do we determine the limits of our own 
capability ? Are the authors of our knowledge 
of right and wrong ? Are we the parents of that 
Spirit which brings us into conscious relation with 
God ? Clearly not. God might have made us 
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capable of only those motives which we call lower 
in contrast with those purer desires which he has 
mercifully allowed to compete for otar allegiance. 
He might have Jframed us so dull of soul that no 
thought of himself would ever plead with us, and 
no worship ever lift us above the world’s meaner 
interests. It is God who presents the problems 
w r hich constitute our moral probation ; and if 
these problems are high in character, and, when 
faithfully accepted, serve to unfold the powers of 
an immortal spirit, to God alone is our gratitude 
due. Every blessed feeding of peace and trust and 
devotion is c his gift. No work, however eager, can 
create these flowers of a spirit watered by Divine 
grace. And we may not boast ; for alas ! our 
unfaithfulness has often sullied heaven’s fairest 
plants, while our perfect fidelity could but leave 
them in their native loveliness. 

We see, then, that while fidelity depends upon 
man, and the power of free choice constitutes the 
ground of his responsibility, all that we may term, 
in contrast, beauty, elevation, spirituality of 
character depend upon God, and are derived from 
him alone. In vain w r e might sullenly beat the 
round of our prescribed duties ; in vain we might 
proudly trust in the strength of our own arm, and 
refuse to bend before the allurements of tempta- 
tion ; if God did not aw r aken new emotions in th' \ 
heart, and present new visions to the soul, W 
should make no progress, but, like a caged beast, 
pace up and down our little path chafing for ever 
against the same bars, and feeling for ever the 
hunger of the same temptation. There is a salva- 
tion which consists not so much in a change of 
will as in a change of heart. Paul lived in* all good 
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conscience when he madly persecuted the Chris- 
tians, and thought that God was a God ot the Jews 
only* His salvation consisted, not in his becoming 
faithful, but in the infusion of higher affections, 
holier thoughts, jjuster views, and larger sym- 
pathies, or, in his own language, the revealing of 
the Son of God within him. And so it may be 
with us. We rgay be men of duty, and it is well. 
But if we boast, as though this wei% the whole glory 
of man, and refuse to open our eyes heavenward, 
that God may enrich us with treasures which only 
the spirit can know, wi ma> after all be poor, hard, 
barren, and need some great convulsion to reveal 
to us our own insignificance, and our dependence 
upon God for that robe of love and holiness without 
which none can stand in his presence. But if, on 
the other hand, while we keep our eye open and our 
hand ready for every new duty, we feel that this 
is not the whole of human life, but that God has 
called us to be his children, and to receive of that 
eternal life which is with him, then we shall seek 
in prayer for a light and^strength and sanctity 
which we could not create ; and if new truths are 
revealed within us, and new aspirations begin to 
glow and new emotions to throb in our hearts, we 
shall bow in adoration, and confess ‘ by grace we 
have been saved, ana that not of ourselves ; it is 
the gift of God.’ 

It appears, then, that while man is responsible 
for His free power of choice, God is the source of 
our highest blessings, and our salvation, hi all the 
richness and depth of its meaning, is from him. 
A further thought demands an instant’s attention. 
Faith is the channel in us through which these 
blessings eome. We could not seek after God, or 
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breathe a prayer, or yield to an aspiratioji, unless 
we believed in One higher than ourselves. To rest 
in God^with surrendered heart, ana to love him 
as the Lord of Life, who can quicken the dead and 
justify the ungodly, is the apostolic idea of faith. 
Let this exist in all its power, and then man becomes 
a son of the heavenly Father, and the angels of 
God ascend and descend upon hin?. Let its light 
be wholly quenefied, and then the spring of progress 
is gone, we become companions of despair, and 
stretch forth groping hands,, like travellers on a 
starless night. And whence comes faith ? Obedi- 
ence may*be the condition of its increase, but is 
not its creator. It too, this primal power, without 
which all spiritual life were impossible, this too is 
the gift of God. ‘ O the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and the knowledge of Gcfd ! 5 How 
his love surrounds us, and his goodness surpasses 
our thought ! Let no man boast in his presence. 
Without him we are nothing ; for 6 of him, and 
through him, and to him, are all things,’ and by 
his grace we have been.saved. 

We cannot leave this subject without remarking 
that the saving grace came to Paul through Jesus 
Christ, and that, as in the case of all martyrdoms, 
the closing scenes stood foi^th most prominently 
in the memory, and, while illumining the meaning, 
obscured the details of that life of love of wh/ n 
the death on the cross was the most pathetic 
expression. It is in the martyr death that the 
powers of good and ill are seen in their darkest 
contrast, and that the latter excites the keenest 
horror, the former the most reverent admiration. 
So Paul looked back to the cross as summing up 
the whole of that life which made such a pene- 
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trating appeal to those who were groping in the 
dark for a diviner life. Here was the act of grace 
that wrought a change in the deepest recesses of 
Paul’s soul, and turned him from a persecuting 
bigot into a Christian Apostle, himself too pre- 
pared to tread the path of martyrdom. 

Can we be wholly unconscious of this grace, we 
whc&e civilization, in spite of its corruptions and 
horrors, bears no doubtful impress of Christ’s 
Spirit, and under its guidance is aspiring ever to 
a broader justice and a purer charity, we who are 
so largely indebted to him* for all that is best in 
the religious thought and the social *life amid 
which our characters have been formed ? Detach 
us from all personal connexion with him, and still 
we are borne upon that wave of progress which 
was first stirred by his spirit of love, and his in- 
fluence breathes around us on every side. But 
surely there is a closer union with him than this. 
His life has dwelt as a quickening power within 
the circle of our lives, inspiring odr most treasured 
thoughts, kindling our most fervent aspirations, 
unsealing the purest fountains of our faith, and 
creating what alone within us deserves the name 
of love. His sympathy has dulled the keen edge 
of our sorrows ; in foments of severest trial his 
conquering might has prevailed in our souls ; 
and in the despondency of conscious guilt he has 
whispered pardon and peace. Dwelling on such 
thoughts, we too may become alive to the appeal 
of his love, and own that by grace we have been 
saved. 


E 



Chapter V 
PREDESTINATION 

T HE subject of predestination is closely con- 
nected with that of grace. Time was whei} 
questions 0 of election and predestination excited 
the keenest interest, and men divided themselves 
into hostile parties according to the views which 
they entertained upon these high and difficult 
themes. But nowadays we relegate them to the 
limbo of barren controversies, and are rather 
proud of ourselves because we do not care fo." those 
lofty ranges of philosophical speculation or religious 
faith. Nevertheless, the old questions confront 
us still, only with a ohange of name. Instead of 
predestination we speak of determinism ; instead 
of saying that man has been elected we say that 
he is the product of his environment ; and for 
the will of God we substitute invariable sequence 
or law. But these things have passed so com- 
pletely into the domain of philosophy that the 
excite little more than an academic interest, and 
men are not conscious that they affect the deepest 
springs of life and thought. But with some of 
the master spirits of our world they were in- 
dissolubly connected with religious vitality, and 
the soul’s health was bound up with a correct view 
of them. We must allow the philosophers to work 
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out thejr theories along the lines of speculative 
thought, whijp we turn here to the religious aspect 
of the problem ; and if we reach the Spiritual 
foundations of belief, we may fiifd that even the 
question of predestination pierces to the central 
forces of our being, and affects our entire view of 
life and its duties. 

This questiqp, like most questions of Christian 
theology, grew, and still grows, from the roots of 
spiritual experience. A new life had entered into 
the hearts of those men and women who were 
banding themselves together into a Church of 
Qod, and were seeking through the* energy of 
religious conviction to change the face of society, 
and convert it int£> an organ of supreme righteous- 
ness. They were' 0|led with an exuberant faith 
and hope, and it seemed as though the new heaven 
and new earth of prophetic vision were already 
revealed to their purified sight. They were con- 
sciously ‘blessed with every spiritual blessing.’ 1 

Historically these blessings hfod come to them 
through the life and teaching of Christ. But the 
mind could not rest in the mere external fact. 
It tried to connect this fact with the entire con- 
stitution of the world, and to trace it to its source 
in a providential \jfill, which had guided the 
destinies of men and nations, and was slowly 
working out some great purpose which had been 
formed before the foundation of the world. And 
besides the necessity of thought, which would 
pierce to the ultimate Cause of things, the spiritual 
blessing itself consisted chiefly in a higher concep- 
tion of God and a more vivid sense of his presence ; 
and the great Teacher himself, in w r hom that 
1 Eph. i. 3. 
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presence had become so manifest, always, referred 
his own life to the life of God, and sought through 
prayer lor his own highest wisdom in the in- 
dwelling of eternal righteousness and love. Hence 
the new r spiritual blessings could be traced only 
to the ‘ God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ’ ; l 
and therefore they were no abnormal and accidental 
irruption into t^he steadfast progress of human 
history, but a predestined stage in the unfolding 
purposes of God, who governs all things ‘ according 
to the good pleasure of his will.’ 2 

A doctrine of predestination, then, enlarges our 
idea of providence till it embraces in one vast 
design the story of our world, and we see the 
intended pattern slowly shaping itself, as the ages 
pass, under the action of Divine and unchangeable 
laws. The semblance of caprice, and of occa- 
sional interferences of Divine care, in an otherwise 
undivine series of events, vanishes before this ex- 
tended survey, and we behold the stupendous 
scene, of which 6ur lives form so minute a part, 
moving on under the direction of an ever living, 
ever present Will. 

Two questions immediately suggest themselves. 
Is the trend of things unconditional, and are we 
merely the conscious puppets of a force which 
pulls us to and fro for its own ends, and leaves not 
the smallest pow er of determining our own fate ? ' 
And, however this question may be answered, we 
would inquire further, what is the goal towards 
which creation moves, heaven or hell, righteous- 
ness or sin, happiness or woe ? 

The most thoroughgoing answer to these ques- 
tions has been formulated in the Calvinistic school 
i Eph. i. 3. * Eph. i. 5. 4 
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of theology, and it cannot be more succinctly 
and accurately expressed than in the wor^ls of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, which met 
shortly before the middle of the seventeenth 
century. They tell us that ‘Those of mankind 
that are predestinated unto life, God, before the 
foundation of the world was laid, according to 
his eternal and* immutable purpore, and the secret 
counsel and good pleasure of his will, hath chosen 
in Christ unto everlasting glory, out of his mere 
free grace and love, without any foresight of faith 
or good works, or perseverance in either of them, 
or any other thing in t he creature, as ‘conditions, 
or causes moving him thereunto ; and all to the 
praise of his glorious grace.’ ‘ The rest of mankind 
God was pleased, according to the unsearchable 
counsel of his own will, whereby he extendeth or 
withholdefch mercy as he pleaseth, for the glory of 
his sovereign power over his creatures, to pass by, 
and to ordain them to dishonour and wrath for 
their sin,* to the praise of his glorious justice . 5 
‘ The pumshments of sin in the world to come, are 
everlasting separation from the comfortable pre- 
sence of God, and most grievous torments in soul 
and body, without intermission, in hell-fire for 
ever.’ According to these words sin is the pre- 
vailing and finally triumphant attribute of man- 
kind, and hell is the dominant feature of the 
universe, for the vast majority of our race are 
outside the number of the elect. It is only with 
grim sarcasm that such a doctrine can be called 
a gospel ; and that the men who proclaimed it 
should describe themselves as evangelical is surely 
one of the most curious instances of unconscious 
irony which the history of thought affords. 
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Nevertheless, this appalling solution *of the 
problem t of existence was founded oh very deep, 
though one-sided, religious impressions. The fact 
of sin was so universal that it seemed to brood 
over mankind as a dark fate, and at the same time 
sin was felt to be so alien to the nature of God that 
it deserved nothing but his everlasting wrath and 
condemnation. Then, again, mart and all his 
works appeared so insignificant beside the majesty 
of God that it was deemed impious to imagine any 
condition on the human side which could influence 
the purposes of the supreme Ruler. So close and 
awful were* the wisdom and power of God that 
there w r as no escape from his absolute sovereignty ; 
so lofty were the demands of his holiness that even 
the best of men could have no hope save in that 
free grace which had elected them from the 
beginning. 

From this theology we may gather these two 
elements of truth^ w hich at the present day are 
apt to be regarded with too dim , an eye : — the 
awful nature of sin, and the providential sover- 
eignty of God. But to the doctrine of predestina- 
tion which was founded on a partial view' of th£se 
elements there are formidable objections. 

In the first place, predestination without con- 
ditions does away with human responsibility. It 
is vain to say that man deserves his fate if it is 
utterly impossible for him to do anything to avert 
it ; and to describe as justice the act which dooms 
our impotence to eternal misery is a mere abuse 
of language. Unless, within certain limits, we 
are free persons , and not simply conscious things , 
our moral life loses all reality, and our goodness is 
no more virtue than the swiftness of a greyhound 
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or the bloom of a peach, our badness no more guilt 
than the poi§on of a serpent or a blignt in our 
cornfields. But in fact we are endowed with 
reason, conscience, and will ; and, explain it as 
we may, we all feel that we are responsible for the 
direction of our lives, and that it is our own fault if 
we allow* ourselves to drift lazily down the stream, 
and put forth po effort to guide our course aright 
and press towards some worthy end. It is indeed 
true that we can do nothing without God. 4 It is 
he that hath made us, and not we ourselves.’ 
It is he that has given u» our high endowments, 
with all that variety of range and power which we 
observe among mankind. It is he that has graven 
the law* of right upon our conscienee, and painted 
on our thought ideals of beauty and perfection. 
It is he that, having gifted us with a share of his 
own free personality, pleads with us to choose our 
true end, and become partakers of his Spirit. 
But this persuasion of a living Will is wholly 
different «from the constraint of physical law by 
which dead matter is bound. In some mysterious 
way the response depends on ourselves ; and if we 
will not hcaj , if we turn away from the Divine 
and eternal order, and yield to the transient 
seductions of the world and of self, ours must be 
the guilt and shame, and when the inevitable 
retribution comes, and we reap as we have sown, 
we must feel that our suffering is deserved. 

In the second place, not only does this doctrine 
destroy human responsibility, but it virtually 
seats cruelty on the throne of the universe, and 
gives a picture of the fate of mankind which far 
surpasses in horror the most dismal nightmare of 
pessimism* One can only hope that men were of 
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too dull imagination to understand the meaning 
of their own words when they taught that the 
ever-blelsed Father, from whom, and to whom 
are all things, had foredoomed the vast majority 
of his earthly children to endless and unspeakable 
torment. It is vain to ask men to love such a 
being. It would be impossible if it were right, 
and it would be sinful if it were possible. To many 
a soul, trained in tender childhood to think thus 
of God, religion has been nothing but a dark horror, 
and the dread of an inevitable hell has poisoned 
the very fountains of till joyous and progressive 
life. But we may hope that this malign blasphemy 
is passing away, and Christianity is slowly taking 
the place of the dark superstition which has so 
long usurped its name. 

Let us now turn to the writings of ' the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, who had really a gospel 
for the world. He too had a doctrine of pre- 
destination, for lie felt that the universe was 
folded in God, and that, in spite of the aberrations 
of mankind, the infinity Love was working out its 
own beneficent plans, and guiding the gradual 
evolution from the natural to the spiritual, from 
the earthly to the heavenly man . 1 But there was 
no predestination to evil. Men w r ere predestined 
only to wdiat w r as good, to be conformed to the, 
image of God’s Son , 2 to be 4 holy and withou 
blame before him in love .’ 3 This grand predestina- 
tion, however, was not unconditional. Sin was in 
deadly opposition to the Divine purpose, and strove 
against the glory and honour and immortality in- 
tended for the children of God. But even man’s 
sin was being overruled for good, and forced to 

1 See 1 Cor. xv. 46-49, 2 Rom. viii. 29. 3 Eph. i. 4. 
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contribute to the advance of the Divine kingdom. 
God shut up unto disobedience that h£ might 
have mercy upon all . 1 Mankind was to be van- 
quished by the irresistible power M love. If the 
lower animal life, with its passions and its sins, 
was universal, much more would the Christ-life, 
with its high spirituality and its intimate com- 
munion with God, be universal . 2 1 Yes, in our sin 
and folly and rebellion it is not a fiery vengeance 
that will pursue us, to smite us into hopeless ruin, 
but an infinite, beseeching, Wounded Love, coming, 
it may be, through some finite form, with pierced 
hands and bleeding brow, to fan the little spark 
of goodness that is left in us, to lead us home 
humbled and penitent, and restore that life wdiich 
was lost in trespasses and sins. It was the felt 
power of this redeeming Love, the kindling of the 
Spirit within, the conscious inworking of the 
Divine purpose, which had been hidden from past 
ages, and was at last revealed as the great recon- 
ciling inflifence which was to bind*man to man and 
all to God — it was this that filled the early Chris- 
tians with rapturous joy, sent them with unbounded 
faith against the hosts of superstition and sin, and 
made them go to martyrdom as conquerors to their 
triumph. 4 If God be for us, who can be against 
us ? ’ None can pluck us out of our Father’s 
hand. The grand issues of his providence may 
still be far away, and hope deferred may sometimes 
make the heart sick. But we can trust him whose 
steps are in the deep, whose patience is not as our 
restlessness, and whose purpose is not abandoned 
because through the fleeting ages he works calm 

1 Rom. xi. 32. 2 Rom. v. 15 sqq., 1 Cor. xv. 22. 
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and unseen, * according to the good pleasure of 
his will / 1 t 

According to this view the coming of Christ was 
predestined ; Miat is to say, it was part of the 
providential guidance of the world that, when the 
fullness of time was come, the gospel of Divine Love 
should be proclaimed through his teaching, and 
still more through his life and death, and that he 
should be the leader of a new order of spiritual 
manhood. It is always possible to look at events 
which happen on the stage of the world's history 
from two different points of view. We may 
regard them with the eye simply of the critical 
historian, and see how' preparation has been made 
for them by a long series of occurrences* of which, 
as we say, they are the natural and inevitable 
outcome. Everything proceeds by fixeti law', and 
the world’s heroes do but float on the crests of 
the waves of evolution. This naturalistic way 
of regarding even the grandest episodes . in the 
world’s history fnay give us a true perception of 
the outward process, %it does not admit us to the 
inner meaning of events. To perceive this we must 
look at them from the religious point of view, and 
know where to bestow' our admiration and our 
love. The commonplace intellect sees only what 
is commonplace ; the adoring soul pierces to the 
secret heart of things, and discovers the Eterr d 
Spirit weaving the tissue of the world’s history, 
and filling with the inspiration of his life the 
chosen revealers of his thought and will. Accord- 
ingly, the more men insist that Christ was the 
product of his age, the clearer it becomes to the 
religious mind that his advent was the consumma- 
1 Eph. i. 5. 
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tion of a long Divine story, the realization of pro- 
phetic visions «and dreams, and that he w^s the 
man predestined to sum up the spiritual gains of 
Judaism, and, by stripping them of their temporary 
and national character, to offer them as a gift to 
mankind. These two aspects of truth are not 
inconsistent, and we deprecate the former only 
when it tempts u« to sink the Divme.in the material, 
and kills our wonder and aw e and love in presence 
of the great operations of providence, so that 
we can no longer join in the adoring exclamation 
of the Apostle— ‘ O the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and the knowledge of God ! How 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
tracing out ! . . . For of him, and through him, 
and unto him, are ail things. To him be the glory 
for ever. Amen .’ 1 

Li this great instance wc may see clearly that it 
is part of the Divine purpose that there should bo 
a progress in the affairs of men, and that individuals 
should be qualified w ith various degrees of leader- 
ship, some striving to bring their brethren up to 
what is confessedly best in the ancient ways, others 
marking out untrodden paths and conducting a 
little chosen band into a new era. This method, 
through whicli we are so bound to one another by 
mutual helpfulness and affection, involves an in- 
equality of gifts. Of this inequality we do not 
complain, so long as it is confined to our intellectual 
equipment, and no one feels aggrieved because he 
cannot rival the genius of Plato or Shakespeare ; 
but the facts look more perplexing when we come 
to the ground of spiritual character. Here there 
is the same diversity of gifts ; and the great 
1 Rom. xi, 33, 36. 
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religious leaders are fitted with a spiritual power 
which $o man can create for himself by any exercise 
of will. That such men arise here and not there ; 
that Christianity began in the Roman empire, 
and not in the Chinese ; that Jesus and his im- 
mediate disciples were Jews, and not Greeks ; 
that some men were prepared to hear and feel the 
Divine call, wl?ile the hearts of others were har- 
dened with prejudice and the conservatism of an 
ignorant piety — these facts do not fall within the 
range of human choice, but belong to the unsearch- 
able counsels of God. k Every step forward involves 
this process of election, the chosen few marching 
into the light, and holding on high the banner of a 
nobler spirituality and righteousness. But they 
know that they are chosen, not for their own sakes, 
but to do the Divine will, and offer themselves as 
a sacrifice for their brethren. They feel that they 
are the first-fruits of a plenteous harvest, that in 
them is apparent the first victory of an ideal which 
is finally to vanquish the world. That which is 
highest, holiest, most heavenly, marks the pre- 
destined life of the children of God, and the spiritual 
power which has captivated a single heart can 
never die, but must at last draw all men unto it. 
Such is the Christian idea of predestination, a vast 
and all-embracing hope for mankind. Righteous- 
ness and love are the greatest things in the unive ie, 
and God intends them to prevail. But we may 
delay the fulfilment of that purpose by our ob- 
stinacy and sin. Greater things than we have ever 
realized are close at hand. The Love of God is 
ever at the door of our hearts, and knocks for 
admittance. Let us wait in silence and reverence 
for the revealing of his Will ; and then lei us gladly 
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respond to his high purpose concerning us, and 
with humble and thankful trust go on oijr way 
towards the predestined goal, where, having at 
last surrendered our souls entirely "to his keeping, 
we shall be 6 holy ard without blame before him 
in love.* 



Chapter VI 

KNOWLEDGE AND LOVE 

I N the thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians St. 

Paul not only gives a beautiful description 
of love, and assigns to it the supreme and indis- 
pensable place in religion, but makes a very re- 
markable statement, which has been too little 
regardod, about the transience of * all human 
knowledge. The great Apostle, who is regarded 
as the earliest in the long line of Christian theolo- 
gians, has often been represented as the teacher 
of a rigid and immovable orthodoxy, and as pro- 
nouncing on the most disputable points with an 
infallible authority which it would be impious to 
dispute. But he gives a very different account 
of himself, and of the claims of any assumed 
orthodoxy. In the chapter referred to he plainly 
declares that, so far at least as this world is con- 
cerned, there is no such thifig as finality in theok ’• 
gical systems. He himself knew only in part, and 
looked forward to a fuller knowledge. He be- 
lieved that he had seen, and even reflected, the 
glory of the Lord ; yet he hoped for a glory still 
to be revealed. 1 He counted not himself to have 
attained, but pressed ever forward towards the 

1 Rom. viii. 18, 24. 
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mark. 1 He saw spiritual things in a riddle, 
through the dhn reflections of a mirror, but#trusted 
that the time was coming when there would be 
open and complete vision. 2 This Humble estimate 
of his powers, resulting in a vast enlargement of 
his views, so unlike the cramping narrowness of 
the later theology, was due to reflection on his 
own experience# As a child he hgd thought as a 
child, and perhaps through the fantastic thoughts 
of childhood had glimpses of a heavenly world, 
which were afterwards obscured when the forms 
of his young imagination claimed to be permanent 
knowledge. Then, later, the crust of self-confident 
and intolerant opinion broke under the pressure 
of a holy experience, and his pretentious knowledge 
crumbled into dust and refuse. And then, with 
all his abounding faith, he gazed into depths of 
the unknown ; and the earnest of the Spirit, 
which he felt as the deepest reality within himself, 
told him of infinite reaches of Divine knowledge 
which he ‘must continually foil <5 w through the 
vanishing forms of human .thought. 

We must observe that it is in relation to the 
Christian religion, the religion which he himself 
believed and preached, that he maintains this 
position ; for his immediate object is to recall the 
attention of the Corinthian Church to eternal 
principles from the changing moods of a particular 
time and place. The strange and surprising 
captivates the vulgar eye, and we noisily insist on 
the superior value of that which lies nearest to 
our lower mind. The speaking with tongues was 
regarded by some at Corinth as an essential mark 
of the Holy Spirit. Paul declared that these 
Philip, iii. 13, 14. * 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 
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tongues should cease. They have ceased ; and 
we loqk back upon them, not as rital marks of 
Christianity, but as the wild expression of a young 
and untrained ^enthusiasm. Prophecies too, with 
all their inspiration, have failed, and the sublime 
march of Providence has falsified the rapt vision 
of the seer. But more startling still, the Apostle 
declares that knowledge shall vanish away, and 
thus recognized an element of uncertainty even 
in the most firmly established opinion. His own 
doctrine of the speedy reappearance of Christ in 
glory has long vanished ; and we cannot but 
wonder at the largeness of mind which, amid such 
exciting engagements, and animated by an enthu- 
siasm which might well,, have been driven to ex- 
travagance by the cruelty of opposition, resolutely 
maintained a ministry not of the letters but of the 
spirit, and calmly reserved as the eternal elements 
of his gospel a hierarchy of spiritual principles, 
faith, hope and love, of which love w r as chief. 

The transiency of religious knowledge, or rather 
of the forms of thought through which religion 
seeks to express itself, is a subject of vital interest 
at the present day. The tendency to regard our 
particular doctrines as infallible truth has not been 
confined to the Church at Corinth. It has mani- 
fested itself in all ages, and is the weakness winch 
is most apt to accompany and qualify the value 
of religious earnestness. In our own time it still 
controls the action of the greatest churches, and 
practically compels them to be exclusive and in- 
tolerant. On the other hand, the sense of uncer- 
tainty attending every theological doctrine has 
led to the opposite extreme, the denial of all know- 
ledge of the highest Object of religion, and has 
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spread through a wide circle of thoughtful men a 
^ense of weakAess and loss, as though ther solid 
earth were dissolving into mist before them. Are 
we compelled to choose between these two posi- 
tions, and either to be dogmatists, denying all 
possibility of error in our conception of divine 
things, and thereby closing our eyes against the 
dawn of any purer light, or to be peptics, and so 
look upon the world disenchanted of its sacred 
beauty, like the grey dullness of a sky from which 
the sunset glory has just faded ? Paul indicates 
a third course, w’hich is at oAce more rational and 
more religious. 

The vstatement that we ‘ know in part ’ contains 
in effect tw'O propositions*: one, that we really 
know something ; the other, that our knowledge 
is partial. "The statement is shown by its context 
to refer to spiritual truth ; but it holds good of all 
human knowledge, which, in every direction, leads 
us into a mist oi the unknown, and we may find 
a useful ilhistration in the progress of natural 
science. The enormous advance which the latter 
has made in modern times may justly fill us with 
wonder at the power of man’s intellect ; and we 
need not be surprised at the belief of many that 
we have at last reached the solid basis of reality, 
and that the future of our race belongs to science 
alone. Nevertheless, it would be well to remember 
through what unnumbered thousands of years 
man has been slowly climbing towards that pinnacle 
of knowledge on which he now so proudly stands, 
and from that pinnacle looks forth upon a universe 
that in its dimensions baffles all imagination, and 
opens to the inquiring mind a multitude of un- 
solved problems. We know only in part. The 
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history of past ages is strewn with the wrecks of 
scientific hypotheses, and the knowledge of one 
period has passed away before the clearer know* 
ledge of its successor. 

There are, however, degrees of knowledge, and 
it is useful to distinguish between our knowledge 
of facts and our interpretation of facts ; for while 
we may accept the former with** immovable con- 
viction, the latter may occupy any position 
between complete error and absolute certainty. 
Thus we know r as a fact that something affects 
our various senses, and we believe with a confidence 
that cannot be shaken that this something is 
external to ourselves ; so that we affirm with 
conviction, as representing universal human ex- 
perience, that >ve live in a universe which, since 
it reveals itself directly only to the r ' senses, we 
distinguish by the name material. All physical 
science is based on these sensible impressions, 
which it interprets, and at last builds up into a 
wonderful system, that evades, and may even 
seem to contradict the senses, and presents itself 
only to the constructive reason. For ages men 
of trained intellect observed the starry heavens, 
and on the basis of the facts thus made known 
an ingenious scientific theory, known as the 
Ptolemaic system, was built up ; and for centuries 
this held the field as established knowledge. F it 
improved means of observation accumulated a 
new store of facts, which made the old hypothesis 
untenable, and what is generally called the Coper- 
nican theory slowly took its place. The observed 
facts are what we positively know ; the solar 
system as we conceive it cannot be detected by 
any sense, but is pictured in our thought in a 
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form which we believe represents the reality. 
Astronomy, however, with all its amazing dis- 
coveries, has not reached its goal, nor is the time 
come to close our observatories.^ # Our wonder is 
kept always on the alert. We know in part, and 
still press forward to a know ledge which is more 
complete. 

Ie there elsewahere any analogy to this progress 
of thought ? Yes, beside the material universe 
{here is another and unseen universe, which, not 
being discoverable by the senses, we distinguish 
by the term spiritual. The realm of our con- 
sciousness, though so intimately mingled with our 
sensible experience, lies wholly beyond the reach 
of sight and touch. No physicist, working in the 
finest laboratory, could discover by scientific 
methods the existence of consciousness. If any 
one denied that the men and . w omen around him 
w ere conscious beings, it would be difficult to find 
convincing arguments. But happily the inference 
is so instantaneous and irresistible that no one 
doubts, and even an infant’s smile betrays its 
recognition of a consciousness answering to its 
own. We may, then, affirm that we know that 
a spiritual universe exists around us and within us. 
There is a diffused consciousness, of which we 
partake. There is a universal reason, wdiich we 
share, and whose laws wo trust. There is a love 
wffiich makes its abode in us, and which we recognize 
in others. We may, I think, go further, and say 
that the physical forces, as we call them, are 
spiritual ; for, unless we accept the hypothesis 
that matter itself is nothing but a form of energy, 
the senses can discover only their effects ; and 
their mysterious existence betrays itself only to 
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the reason. We are, in fact, steeped in a spiritual 
universe, of which we form an insignificant part. 
Without some invisible sustaining Power working 
within us we dbuld not move a limb or entertain 
a thought, and it is precisely because this sustain- 
ing Power is so continually present, so intimate a 
part of our own being, that we are apt to dismiss 
it from our consciousness. When we breathe 
without difficulty in a calm and silent atmosphere, 
we are unconscious of the air on which our life 
depends every moment ; and so we become un- 
conscious of the Powder in which 4 we live, and 
move, and have our being/ But a moment’s 
reflection assures us of this mysterious Presence, 
enfolding our lives, and communicating all our 
faculties. Even the scientific man who disclaims 
all theological belief professes to c stand in awe 
before the mystery of the universe,’ showing that 
he too recognizes an abiding and unseen Power 
as the source and cause of all. 

This is the elementary fact in religibus experi- 
ence ; and theology is the interpretation of this 
fact. Now, interpretation depends upon the state 
of knowledge and the exercise of thought, and 
therefore may vary from childish guesses up to 
the conclusions of high and cultivated intelligence. 
We know, but we know r only in part ; and the, 
formulated knowledge of the progressive soul :J 
always vanishing ; childhood’s imagination yields 
to manhood’s thought ; and the mature man 
sees his prospect widening into infinite mystery, 
wooing him to endless progress. 

So it has actually proved in human history. 
The savage, with his very limited knowledge, 
explained the spiritual world through the crudest 
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fancies. The phenomenon of dreams suggested 
real visitations from disembodied spirfts, or 
seemed to bring revelations from some beneficent 
source. Here, a vengeful demon vfas supposed to 
call for cruel sacrifices to appease his wrath ; 
there, magical rites were performed to gain -the 
favour of capricious and spiteful gods. As the 
mind rose, into* poetical imagination, their own 
peculiar deities were supposed to inhabit the 
groves, the mountains, and the sea, to preside 
over the harvest and the vintage, and to bless the 
hearth and home of the devout. Then, when the 
intellect grasped the idea that the universe was 
not a jumble of unconnected bodies, but was one 
reasoned whole, thinkers began to believe in one 
supreme Ruler, alone eternal and unchangeable 
amid the Vicissitudes of time and place. When 
conscience too wakened into life, it brought its 
own revelations, and seated holiness, justice, and 
mercy on the throne of the universe ; and among 
the Hebrews these high attributes were ascribed 
to one only God, the Creator of heaven and earth. 
And finally, the mysterious spiritual Power around 
us and within us was brought home to the affec- 
tions of mankind as the Father of all souls, One 
not far from any of us, present in every place to 
receive our adoration, in whom to live as partakers 
of his Divine nature, whom to trust through all 
that seems most wrong, to love w r ith the devotion 
of the heart, and through love to obey with con- 
secrated will. But to this day we know only in 
part. The more wonderful and extensive our 
prospect, the more wistfully do we gaze into the 
immensity of the unknown. Our most carefully 
constructed schemes of thought serve only to 
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mark the stages of our advance, soiree commanding 
our belief for a longer, some for a shorter time, but 
all at last delivering up their sceptre to wider 
knowledge and holier instincts. 

Nevertheless, though it be only in part, we know. 
We know the fundamental fact, that we live not 
only in a material, but in a spiritual universe. 
And in our interpretations of tlfis consciousness 
we know that the deep convictions of the genuine 
Christian are higher and nobler than the guesses 
of the savage or the superstitions of the selfish 
and ungodly. We know that faith and hope and 
love belong to the finest souls, and are far superior 
to scorn and despair and hate. And when we 
need, as most of us do, some human guidance, 
whom shall we trust ? As in matters, of science 
we properly accept the conclusions of scientific 
students, men of exact observation and acute 
intellect, so in matters spiritual we can accept the 
judgment only of the spiritual, for it is they alone 
who can look into the deep things of God, and 
report the revelations c of the Spirit. 

Yet there is an important difference between 
the two cases. Science lays down definite pro* 
positions which we can fully understand and accept 
though the proofs may lie outside of our intellectual 
gifts. But religious truth cannot be really appre* 
hended and received on the bare statement uf 
another. It must be brought within the range of 
our own experience, and appeal to our own spiritual 
vision. Accordingly the prophets of mankind 
assume, in those whom they address, a deeper 
knowledge than lies upon the surface, and en- 
deavour to bring this hidden knowledge into the 
clear light of consciousness. A man, like David, 
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loses iu an hour of temptation all thought of God 
and of his law; and commits an unjust and cruel 
wrong ; but the prophet touches the benumbed 
sense of right, and the offender sees his conduct 
as it really is. It is thus that the prophets, the 
founders of religions, and above all the Christ, are 
revealers. It is only by possessing the mind of 
Christ that we can understand the things of Christ. 
He came as a light into the world that they who 
see not may see. Through the splendour of his 
character, the power of his personality, the exalta- 
tion of his faith, the profound sincerity of his love, 
with its last appeal from the cross, he melts the 
ice-bound deeps of a diviner knowledge within us, 
and the waters of eternal life begin to flow. And 
then we learn to infuse into the current thought of 
our time a richer meaning, and gradually to trans- 
form it into a truer representation of what we have 
seen and known. 4nd if, under the oppression of 
the world and our own sluggishness of heart, the 
vision of faith continually tends t<3 fade, we revive 
it through communion with the spirit of Christ and 
of all who are truly his, that invisible and uncir- 
cumscribed Church of the holy of which each con- 
gregation of worshippers claims to be a part. And 
in interpreting this deeper life of a holy brother- 
hood of souls we naturally follow the lines which 
have been laid down by general consent, so far 
as they seem to represent our own deepest thought, 
and to be justified by reason and knowledge. But 
w r e know that our interpretations are imperfect, 
and when w r e gaze into infinite and universal 
Reason, Holiness, Justice, and Love, they melt 
away beyond the limits of distinct vision into a 
dazzling’ mist of unfathomable glory. Yes, we 
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know only in part ; and our divinest wisdom is a 
little trembling ray from the eternal Father of 
light and truth, yet a ray which we cannot doubt, 
and which we <must follow towards a glory which 
is still to be revealed. 

It is now apparent where we must look for the 
permanent in religion. It is in its spirit, not in 
its form. Pauhpreached a gospel, mot of the letter, 
but of the spirit ; for the letter, with its dead forms, 
induced death ; but the spirit, with its vivid 
adaptation to changing thought, gave life . 1 
Knowledge shall vanish away ; but now abide 
faith, hope, love. As Grecian science, wilich 
swayed the human mind for so many centuries, 
has long vanished, and retains only an historical 
ahd antiquarian interest, while Grecian poetry and 
art are as fresh and living as when ‘they first 
became conscious of their opening powers, so in 
religion, we can hardly doubt, the learning and 
criticism of which we are so proud to-day are 
destined sooner' or later to moulder upon dusty 
shelves ; but when thpir tongues have ceased, the 
utterances of some high-souled genius will be found 
of everlasting worth. That only abides which 
comes from some deeper source than the critical 
intellect, and expresses some moment of felt 
communion between the soul and God. 

In selecting faith, hope, and love as the pe: 
manent principles of religion we cannot suppose 
that the Apostle intended to give an exhaustive 
classification ; but these terms are so laden with 
meaning that we may fairly treat them as including 
all the rest. 

Faith is the power by which we apprehend the 
1 2 Cor. iii. 6. 
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presence of eternal things. It frees us from our 
bondage to the world of sense, and enabled us to 
penetrate behind the superficial appearance* in 
nature and in man, revealing in the one a beauty 
which is the subtle expression of the indwelling 
Spirit, and in the other a Divine and ideal law 
which binds him to a higher order of being. It 
lifts justice, holiness, and truth $bove the mere 
convenience of social arrangement, and exhibits 
them clothed with inalienable authority, the 
majestic manifestation of a supreme Will. It is 
faith which bows us down m prayer, and gives us 
the feeling of communion with One who is higher 
than wc. It leads us to repose in God as wiser 
and better than we can understand, and bids us 
seek not our own will, but the will of Him who 
speaks In the conscience and touches the heart 
w it U holy affections and aspirations. It thus lifts 
the whole of human life to a higher level. It 
subdues the greed of our lower nature, and raises us 
towards the likeness of the Son of* God. Without 
faith we li Tr e for w hat is mean and selfish ; with it, 
we live for what is infinite and eternal. 

^ Now, this apprehension of the Divine abides 
through all the changes of our theology. In all 
the higher religions, with their different rites and 
beliefs, men are alike haunted by a sense of the 
Divine. Our shifting doctrines express the varying 
clearness of our vision and grasp of our thought ; 
but that on which our vision rests is really there, 
and remains eternally the same. This power of 
spiritual apprehension, the living basis of theology, 
which we are so apt to lose sight of while con- 
tending for our dogmas, is a. faculty which we must 
cherish niost carefully in ourselves, and the Church 
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is bound to cultivate in its members. Without 
this oifr dogmas are frigid skeletons*; with it, we 
may trust that, whatever formal error may dis- 
figure the doctrines which we conscientiously 
maintain, they will serve as the vehicle of inward 
truth, and prepare the way for a larger knowledge. 
And let us not forget that spiritual discernment 
has a mode of expression which is far better suited 
to our worship than the bald statements of an 
exact theology. The language of poetry and 
devotion is fraught with a wealth of meaning which 
formulated dogma nev^t can contain ; and though 
we must be perfectly faithful to our owm convic- 
tions, it will be a sad day for us when we fear to 
abandon ourselves to the spontaneous outpourings 
of the soul, and sacrifice truth of meaning and im- 
pression in obedience to the cramping demands of 
a mere critical and verbal exactitude. 

Hoppj too abides, precisely because knowledge 
passes aw ay. ‘ Now w e see through a mirror, in a 
riddle ; but then face to face .’ 1 Our vision is 
imperfect, and neither in action, nor in thought, 
nor in spirit have we yet a full fruition of the 
Divine. Tending, as we do, towards the infinite 
fullness />£ God. w r e still look, and must for ever 
look, for a glory to be revealed. And so our hope 
expands into immortality, which alone can satisfy 
the quest of our souls ; and when here we stand 
helpless under the sense of baffled endeavour, 
when our best achievements are only the marred 
and scattered fragments of an ideal once symmetri- 
cal and grand, and our past life seems but the 
tombstone of buried dreams, we must lift our eyes 
to a life beyond the grave, a life of ever clearer 
1 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 
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faith, of more transparent purity, of deeper wisdom, 
in a word, of nearer communion with the? inex- 
haustible being of God. In the words of St. Paul, 

‘ Then shall I knows even as also I have been 
known . 1 This is the end of human aspiration, 

‘ the beatific vision ’ which awaits the pure in 
heart and steadfast in obedience, in which all 
perplexities are* resolved, ail doubts melt away, 
and all mysteries are revealed in the unclouded 
light. 

This is the great hope by which we are saved 2 
as we feel our way througn the obscurity of our 
mortal life, and w r ait patiently for the realization 
of that which at present we cannot see. It is a 
consoling and uplifting expectation when we are 
bowed dow n, and tempted to despair, by the sorrows 
of the world. There are mysteries in the ways of 
Providence, which we cannot pretend to explain, 
and where we must walk wholly by faith, and not 
by sight ; but what are we, the feeble creatures of 
a day, that we should comprehend the high and 
lofty One wdio inhabits eternity, and rules the 
destinies of unnumbered w orids ? Through the 
trials of faith we are sustained by the hope that 
some time we shall know r . The clouds and dark- 
ness will roll aw r ay, and God's justice and love 
stand revealed in spotless light. So it is with the 
individual sufferer. When a minister of Christ’s 
gospel is asked in agonized tones, ‘Oh ! what have 
I done to deserve such pain ? ’ he can only reply, 
‘ What God does thou know est not now , but thou 
shalt know hereafter 5 ; and the hope that in 
some higher sphere all w ill become plain, and the 
wisdom of God’s love be revealed to the adoring 
1 lb. 2 See Rom. vhi. 24. 
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soul, if it cannot heal the pains of the body, helps 
the spirit to endure, and may even bring a holy 
peace amid anguish and tears. Similarly amid 
the world’s agdny and the fierce cruelty of man to 
man, we seem wrapt in mystery, and the faith of 
many waxes cold. But God’s love is not dead 
because for the moment we cannot see it, and his 
high purposes ^stretch far beyond the bounds of 
our understanding. At times indeed it is apparent 
that, if the shadow of sorrow were removed from 
our earth, life would lose something of its depth 
and nobility ; and I c annot but look forw ard to 
the time when we shall see all our griefs in their 
true place and proportion, completing the beauty 
of the picture, and adding soft and tender tints to 
what else might be too harsh and crude. ‘ Now 
w r e know in part ; but then shall we know even as 
also we have been known,’ and we shall exclaim 
with the Apostle, ‘ 0 the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and the knowledge of God ! how 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past tracing out ! . . For of him, and through 
him, and unto him are all things. To him be the 
glory for ever. Amen.’ 1 

Love, unlike the other principles we have 
noticed, abides, not through any imperfection of 
ours, but because it is itself eternal and supreme. 
Faith might be lost in sight, and hope in fruitio~ ; 
and these, therefore, we cannot ascribe to God, 
who is above them. But love can lose itself in 
no higher term. It is, accordingly, the greatest of 
the three abiding principles of the gospel. 6 God is 
Love ’ ; 2 and in proportion as the spirit of love pos- 
sesses us, w r e share his essential and everlasting life* 
1 Rom. xi. 33, 36. 2 1 John iv. 8. 
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We thus reach the practical power of religion. 
As faith forms the foundation of our theology, 
so does love of our morals. By faith we appre- 
hend the Love of God ; and thus fcs awakened an 
answering love in ou * 1 hearts — or rather is it not 
truer to say that the Divine I ove comes and dwells 
in us, for it is only in proportion as we are in him 
and he in us that we really love ? This love, re- 
turning towards its source, becomes the life of 
devotion, which it is the main object of our religious 
services to foster and express. This may manifest 
itself in a great variety - of ways. Rites and cere- 
monies may become obsolete ; but the clinging of 
the heart to God, the willingness to glorify him by 
the sacrifice of ourselves, the enthusiasm for all 
that is noble and pure, the penitential sorrow r for 
sin, the gratitude for the Patience that bears 
with us, for the Forgiveness that heals, for the 
Spirit that sanctifies — these can never become 
antiquated, but still, wherever they are allowed 
to show themselves in the unspbiled simplicity 
of nature, they flourish in ail .the grace of an eternal 
youth. 

This love, again, passing on towards our fellow 
men, becomes the basis of social morals. We are 
now redeemed from the life of hard obedience to 
minute precepts, for ‘ love is the fulfilling of the 
law .’ 1 It is itself the fountain from w r hich every 
commandment of permanent obligation has flowed. 
It is the power through which alone these command- 
ments can be adequately kept . 2 Here, too, the 
forms of our active life admit a large variety, and 
it is impossible to lay down rules providing for 
all the details of our mutual intercourse. Social 
1 Rom. xiii. 10. 2 3©o Rom. viii. 1-4. 
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arrangements, political institutions, modes of 
charity may pass away ; but the serene benignity, 
the gentle sweetness, the gracious humility, the 
quick sympathy, the promptness to serve, which 
characterize Christian love, grow not old nor die. 
For it is indeed the Divine Spirit dwelling in man, 
the Love of God acting in and through man upon 
the world aroqnd, and sharing the eternity of its 
Source. 

We may, then, possess our souls in patience 
amid the fluctuating opinions of the present day. 
Changes in theology can no more banish God than 
a change in astronomy can quench the light of the 
stars. Ancient systems of belief may, for aught we 
can tell, crumble into ruins ; but from these ruins 
shall rise a fairer temple dedicated to the same 
eternal verities, but representing them in grander 
images and sounding their praise with a nobler 
worship. And if we are reminded that one leading 
tendency of liberal thought in our time is towards 
the non-religioUs interpretation of the universe, 
we may reply that that which is opposed to the 
most living and permanent facts in our nature 
cannot be more than a temporary and one-sided 
movement. In periods when old forms of belief 
are passing away, there must always be some who 
with the forms will lose the reality as well, end 
who, having been trained in, a dogmatic sch>ol, 
confound the spheres of faith and knowledge, 
and suppose that the revelations of faith are 
without value if they cannot be placed on the same 
logical line as the propositions of science. We 
shall save ourselves from many a perplexity, if we 
remember that the language of religion, being an 
attempt to express what is beyond expression, is 
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not, like the language of science, absolutely true 
or false, but i& more or less symbolical, and* serves 
only to represent to our understanding that which 
our finite intelligence can never completely grasp. 

The clear recognition of this principle in religious 
thought may be of the greatest value in broadening 
and deepening our spiritual life ; for it enables us 
to enter more sympathetically into the history of 
religious ideas, to detect the implied truth beneath 
the formal error, and to appreciate not only the 
earnestness, but the profound insight and rare 
perception of Divine things which distinguished 
many a thinker whose theology we are unable to 
accept. We shall often find that those to whom we 
are most opposed apprehend a side of the truth 
which we had missed ; and having acquired the 
habit of seizing the spirit while w r e allow the in- 
tellectual form from w T hich we dissent to drop 
easily away, we shall derive religious nourishment 
from the prophets and saints of every school, and 
so attain to a richer and fuller life, and through 
this to a broader and more catholic theology, than 
would otherwise be possible. 

And lastly, we find here the true principle of 
Christian judgment. This must always be directed 
to the spirit, not the letter ; to the inward life, 
not the expressed opinion. A man whose views 
are wrong may yet see more of God than another 
whose theology is unimpeachable. He who has 
faith, hope, and love, has the eternal life of the 
Christian, and we must never feel towards such a 
one any ungenerous suspicion. And on ourselves 
we must turn the all-revealing light. This is the 
test by which we must stand or fall. Our dogmatic 
orthodoxy., our critical sagacity, our assumption of 
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intellectual superiority, our party zeal, our super- 
ficial 'and flashy accomplishments, ‘ will avail us 
nothing in that day when all that is not eternal 
must perish in«the fiery trial ; and then, when our 
false judgments are abashed, and the self-confi- 
dence of our partial truths is cast down, and the 
reality of the infinite God and the immortal life 
is seen to transcend all that the tongues of men and 
of angels can utter, there will still abide, amid the 
changeless light of the new heavens and the new 
earth, Faith, Hope, and Love. 



Chapter VII 
• o 

THE GLORY THAT REMAINS 

W E have spoken of the partial nature of all 
human knowledge, *and the consequent 
changes in man’s conception of Divine things ; 
and some further remarks on the sense of loss and 
of gain as we pass from stage to stage in our thoughts 
of religion will not be out of place. Paul had 
memories of a vanished glory, but beheld a higher 
glon in that which survived the shocks of time . 1 

The transience of all earthly things has been 
frequently dwelt upon by moralists, in order to 
wean men’s love irom unworthy * pursuits, and 
allure them to enduring principles of righteous 
conduct. 6 The world passeth away, and the lust 
thereof : but he that doeth the will of God abideth 
for ever.’ Rut however good it 'may be for our 
morals, this transience is apt to cast a shade of 
melancholy over the mind, and we cannot but view 
with sorrow the vanishing of things rare and beau- 
tiful, of joys that never can return, of hopes that 
have died without fruition, of objects of affection 
gone we know not whither. There are few who 
cannot share the cry : 

O for the touch of a vanished hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still i 

* 1 See 2 Cor. iii. 
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And, strange to s$y, if we come to the higher 
regioAs of religion, where we move amid eternal 
things* even there we meet the law of transience ; 
old ideals disappear, and forms of thought that 
seemed like adamantine rocks crumble slowly into 
ruins, and lie amid the neglected rubbish of the 
world. Where are now the splendours of Greek 
mythology, wjiere the austere veneration of the 
Roman ? And, to come nearer home, who cannot 
see that there is in progress a steady disintegration 
of the mediaeval ideas of Christianity, and that 
we have entered on a new stage in the religious 
development of mankind ? 

Nowhere does the ceaseless movement of human 
thought stir such profound emotions as in the 
sphere of religion. But these emotions are of 
various kinds according to the experience and 
temperament of those who witness the change. 
There are those who cling passionately to the 
forms which graced their childhood, and moulded 
their characters, and gave them strength to stand 
firm amid the temptations of the world ; and they 
can see in change nothing but the evil working of 
man’s corrupt nature, and the destruction of all 
that has raised and ennobled mankind. This 
vehement attachment to a glorious past, dignified 
by heroic and saintly lives, and sanctified by the 
blood of martyrs, too often generates a .erce 
intolerance, and spreads over the heart a veil 
which, by its impenetrable folds renders invisible 
the new light of a diviner dawn. 

There are others who rush to the opposite 
extreme, and, having discovered that not every- 
thing in the past was wise and good, are unable to 
see anything in it except wickedness and error. 
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They have an exulting sense of emancipation, and 
pour bitter scorn upon all preceding ages, Vhen 
mankind consisted mainly of knaves and fools. 
The wild freedom in which they rewel may open 
the way for nobler things to come ; but meanwhile 
the judgment is perverted, and the past is seen 
through a haze of prejudice and passion. And 
owing to their spiritual dearth they have a lack 
of reforming power. The merely negative attack 
upon ancient error is unable to effect a, religious 
regeneration ; and ancient forms of thought, 
which in their edifice of error enshrined some 
sanctifying truth, will yield only to that same 
truth transfigured and redeemed from its temporary 
imprisonment. Paganism did not fall before the 
ridicule of the satirist or the scepticism of the 
philosopher, but surrendered to a higher religion, 
which, while it informed the intellect, captivated 
the heart, appealed to the undying wants of the 
soul, and so renewed and elevated the spiritual 
life of mankind. The glory of heathen worship 
faded before the brighter glory of Christian 
worship in spirit and in truth. 

There is, however, a third way in which we may 
regard the changes in religion and the dying of 
old forms of belief ; and of this there is no more 
noted example than that which is afforded by the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles. Paul is sometimes 
referred to as though he had been swayed by a 
violent reaction, which rendered him incapable of 
judging justly of the Jewish religion, and caused 
him to give a gross misrepresentation of the law. 
But of this I find no trace in his Epistles. That 
his own strict observance of the traditional law 
had failed* to give him spiritual satisfaction and 
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peace, and that he had experienced a momentous 
spiritual change, is of course beyond question. 
But instead of separating Christianity from all 
dependence oil the past, as Marcion did at a later 
time, instead of pouring scorn upon the Jewish 
religion in which he had been brought up, he seemed 
to himself to have discovered its inmost meaning 
and purpose, *and his faith in Christ was linked 
with the remotest origin of the Hebrew people. 
No one believed more strongly in the Divine 
mission of Israel. No one was more convinced 
that the law was ‘ holy, and just, and good.’ No 
one was more satisfied that a ray of Divine glory 
shone from the face of Moses, and that the word 
of God had come to the prophets whose message 
was recorded in the Scriptures. Christianity, in 
its essential principles, went back to the time of 
Abraham, and was the fulfilment of the promise 
made to the Patriarch, and of the purpose which 
had been unfolding itself through the whole course 
of Hebrew history. It comprised vithin itself 
the inward and spiritual essence of Judaism ; it 
accepted and glorified the teaching of psalmist and 
prophet ; and the Gentile converts were members 
of the commonwealth of Israel, the Israel of God, 
and spiritual children of Abraham. But the glory 
of the law was transient, because the law^ answered 
a temporary purpose in the education of man ind, 
and passed away when the law of the spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus took possession of the heart and 
conscience. And so the Divine glory that shone 
from the face of Moses faded away only as the 
solemn glory of the stars fades before the brighter 
glory of the sun. But if the transient law had come 
amid clouds of glory, much more that? which re- 
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mained, the ethical and spiritual ideals o 2 Israel, 
were in glory. 

We are not, however, to suppose that progress 
consists merely in clearing away the worn-out 
habiliments that cling to abiding truth ; it in- 
volves also an advance into something not hitherto 
experienced. Accordingly, to Paul all tilings had 
become new. Hie significance attaching to the 
ancient Scriptures, the Divine, though transient, 
purpose of the law*, revealed themselves to him 
as a new discovery, while he surveyed them from a 
higher spiritual elevation. And still more, he had 
reached this higher spiritual elevation through the 
personal influence of the life and teaching of Christ, 
and especially of that martyr death which wakened 
in him unimaginod ideals, and was to his yearning 
heart a revelation of righteousness as it exists in 
the mind of God. And it seemed to him that here 
was a permanent moral power, which sealed the 
doom of sin, and changed those who placed them- 
selves beneath it into conscious children of God, 
led by the Spirit of God, and walking daily in a 
heavenly communion, which produced its own 
beautiful character, and needed no precepts from 
a statute-book to guide it. It was thus that the 
ancient promise was fulfilled, by the introduction 
of a new spiritual force, which appealed not only 
tc Israel, but to the world. And Paul was right ; 
for the spell of that holy, loving, and devoted life 
in Palestine has never since been absent from the 
world, but amid all the selfishness and hypocrisy 
of professing Christians has still shed its redeeming 
light ; and while so much is perishing in the present 
day, it remains with a glory that cannot fade. 

Towards heathenism Paul’s attitude was ne- 
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cessarily different. In the idolatry and wickedness 
all around him he could discern no sparks of Divine 
glory. It is qot probable that he was acquainted 
with the finest literature of Greece, and it was 
reserved for some of the early fathers to recognize 
the presence of eternal Reason in the 4 divine Plato,* 
and other Greek philosophers. There too the 
light had beeif shining in the darkness, a true glory 
ot God, illumining the night of heathenism. But 
much in the thought of the philosophers was 
transient, and failed to command universal 
assent ; and while the splendour of their specula- 
tions was slowly fading, Christianity adopted its 
finest elements, and gave them a new lustre, 
while it allowed the temporary forms of thought 
to pass away. Perhaps we too may be allowed to 
see in the ancient philosophy, and even in the old 
idolatry, a glory which was necessarily hidden 
from the eyes of Paul, a glory of exalted thought 
in the one, a t glory of heartfelt devotion in the 
other ; but such glory has faded before the larger 
thought and the moi’e concentrated and spiritual 
worship of a later time. 

Like the early Christians, we are living in an 
age of transition. Whether men regard the 
change with favour or with horror, it is being felt 
more and more that mediaeval forms of belief ‘are 
incompatible with our modern thought and know- 
ledge. Even conservative theologians are be- 
ginning to admit that the creeds have been formu- 
lated in the terms of a transient philosophy, and 
that if they were now to be drawn up for the first 
time they would be differently expressed. With 
all the sorrow, with all the doubt and fear, that 
this state of things involves we well may sym- 
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patbize. With Paul we may see enough in the 
past to compel our reverent admiration. Wlfile we 
ouiselves are ready for reform, and believe that a 
more glorious light of God is rising on the world, 
still we may behold in the ancient churches the 
adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and 
the service of God, and the promises, the saints and 
the martyrs, the*preaehers and the philanthropists, 
the missionaries and the thinkers, men and women 
who have given up all for God and his truth, of 
whom the world was not worthy. No wonder 
there is a clinging to so gr^at an inheritance ; no 
wonder that a pang, as of a sword, pierces the 
heart amid threatenings of its disappearance. 
But * if that which is passing away was with glory, 
much more that which remaineth is in glory.’ We 
may endeavour to illustrate this in the case of a 
few of the larger movements of thought. 

Perhaps the most remarkable and fundamental 
change which has occurred and is still in progress, 
among men at once thoughtful and devout, is the 
loss of corfldence in an external, and what may be 
called official, authority in the determination of 
religious belief. The whole of the Protestant 
world has, of course, long disowned the infallibility 
of the Pope ; but now the spirit of inquiry has 
invaded Catholicism, and many who would still 
be true to the ideal of the Church are feeling that 
the dictates of the Vatican are in conflict with 
modem knowledge. Far more sweeping and wide- 
spread is the change among Protestants. For 
thinking and cultivated men the infallibility of 
the Bible is gone, and it is probably not too much 
to say that no competent theologian would now 
maintain that every line of it had been written by 
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the finger of God, or under his immediate and in- 
falliblfe inspiration. But has the glory departed 
from Church and Bible ? No ; but for the first 
time their true glory is shining forth, no longer 
obscured or rendered powerless by the doubts and 
perplexities arising from their fragmentary know- 
ledge and imperfect speech. The authority with 
which they appeal to us has ascended into a more 
spiritual realm,’ while with reverent and loving 
sympathy we penetrate into their heart, and 
identify ourselves with the struggle and anguish, 
and the Divine uplifting of prophets and apostles 
and saints, who have walked in communion with 
God, and manifested the victory of faith. Gazing, 
with no official veil between, upon the splendour of 
consecrated lives, and, above all, upon the con- 
centrated revelation of the Spirit of God in Jesus 
Christ, we are changed into the same image from 
glory to glory. The Divine authority, the burden 
of the Lord, which holy men of old felt laid upon 
their heart and 'conscience, we also feel ; and while 
owning w 7 ith all gratitude and love the educative 
value of Church and Bible, we are redeemed by 
their own spiritual power from bondage to their 
letter, and so walk in the freedom of the spirit, in 
* the liberty of the glory of the children of God.’ 
It may be needful for many souls to pass through a 
dark valley on their way to the mountains of 
light ; and we should treat tenderly and reveren- 
tially the hesitation to plunge into the shadow of 
unfamiliar ways, and try if we cannot exhibit to 
the reluctant soul a gleam from the far off heights, 
where the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and 
all flesh see it together. Ah ! there was, amid the 
mistaken notions of the past, a grandeuf of self- 
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renouncing faith and love which we should never 
cease to honour ; but if that which is passing away 
was glorious, much more that which remains, the 
deeper insight, the wider sympathy, the inward 
authority of the Holy Spirit of God, exceeds in 
glory. 

Connected with this is the fading belief in miracle, 
if at least we attach to the word miracle its old 
theological sense, denoting an event lying wholly 
outside the realm of natural causation, and there- 
fore guaranteeing the immediate intervention of 
God. It. was in this se:ise that miracle w r as 
appealed to in works on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. Christianity w as proved to be Divine by 
the fact that its first preachers were empowered to 
work miracles. This argument falls dead upon the 
modern mind. J do not think the arguments for 
and against miracles have greatly changed ; but 
our whole intellectual and spiritual outlook upon 
the universe has altered, so that the argument, 
how ever logical, fails in its appeal .* The scientific 
view of universal law brings jbefore us such a mag- 
nificent scene of cosmical order that miracle, in 
the sense defined, seems like an unworthy intrusion. 
And spiritually, the notion that God intervened, 
as though he were a distant Ruler, w r hen in him 
we live and move and have our being, when he 
dwells in us and we in him, seems tinged w r ith un- 
belief in the Divine Power that interpenetrates 
nature, and in the constant care and love of the 
heavenly Father. The notion that God once 
uttered his voice amid an eternal silence, that he 
once condescended to manifest his sovereignty 
over the forces of nature, and that now he speaks 
to no man, and leaves nature to its own mechanical 
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drift, may have nurtured strong and pious souls, 
but it c has yielded to a grander faith. Spirit com- 
munes with Spirit ; earth and sky are radiant with 
a Divine beatfty, and tremble through all their 
being with Divine power. Miracle has enlarged 
its borders to embrace universal nature, and while 
ancient evidences are fading away, the witness of 
the soul comes ^clothed in radiant garb, and we gaze 
into a glory that excels. *• 

Closely linked with these changes, though less 
fundamental, is the growing impatience with 
dogma, understanding*’ by dogma a doctrine im- 
posed by authority as a condition of religious 
communion. Dogmas, we must remember, once 
seemed not only to enshrine, but to be necessary for 
the preservation of the most majestic truth, truth 
which alone could lift the soul from its material 
servitude and the dark doom of inherited sin. To 
call dogma in question, and teach men that it was 
untrue, w r as regarded as rebellion against God, a 
sin to be punished by torture and death in this 
world, and by eternal damnation in the next. 
But now r this view* is passing away as an evil 
dream. Men may repeat the damnatory clauses 
of the Athanasian Creed, but there are few T who 
believe that the souls of the righteous will perish 
because they have been unable to accept so'fie 
ancient formula, or that doubt in regard to abstruse 
points of theology is evidence of an evil heart. 
It is becoming more and more apparent that dogma, 
instead of being the preservative element in 
Christianity, has shivered the Church into frag- 
ments, and that union can be restored only by 
subordinating dogma to the free action of spiritual 
character. It is not that truth is a matter of in- 
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difference, but that our vision of it is imjjprfect, 
and the forms of thought through which we express 
it are necessarily shaped by the partial culture of a 
given time. Hence it is that great* jystems which 
once enshrined the spirit of truth, and revealed 
it to the reverent worshipper, at last repel tho 
seeker after God, and hide the truth which they 
were intended tfc express. If their glopr is fading 
away, we are gaining a ftiore direct vision. If the 
intellect is often dumb before the Infinite, the pure 
in heart behold him, and the Spirit reveals the 
deep things of God. If the theological structures 
of the past, which are slowly yielding to decay, 
were glorious, much more that which remains, the 
inner heart of religion, the mystic vision, the imme- 
diate communion between the soul and God, the 
hulv and loving character formed by the Spirit of 
God, exceed in glory, and only shine with a 
brighter lustre as things outward and ephemeral 
drift away. 

Coincident with this changed attitude towards 
dogma is a slackening of sectarian zeal. That this, 
whatever evils may have attended it, fulfilled a 
noble function in the past, w ho can deny ? Abso- 
lute self-devotion to a cause believed to be Divine 
must command our admiration. It created forcible 
and independent character, and enabled men, in 
obedience to the high behests of conscience, to 
win the battle of freedom against what may well 
have seemed overwhelming odds. As the hedge 
of the law preserved the simple monotheism of the 
ancient Jews against the encroachments of heathen- 
ism, so the belief that they were exclusive possessors 
of the truth of God gave to the sects the heroic 
courage "which evil times demanded, and made 
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them ^steadfast in good works amid the scorn and 
opposition of the world. But now there is a wider 
survey of the kingdom of God. The sects them- 
selves are acknowledging that that kingdom is not 
circumscribed by any of our little human en- 
closures. The walls of partition are crumbling 
away ; men are stretching out brotherly hands to 
one another ; ^tnd the unity of the Spirit is be- 
coming a felt reality. With unveiled faces men 
encircle the throne of God, and in east and west, 
in north and south, they reflect the Divine radiance, 
and are being transfigured into sons of God from 
glory to glory. We know not yet what w r e shall 
be ; but I seem to behold a kingdom of God em- 
bracing the wide world, and the great ideals of the 
blessed Christ reigning triumphant in the hearts 
of men, drawing together the nations of the world 
into one vast brotherhood, bound to one another 
by the golden chain of a common adoration and a 
mutual love. Yes, there had been a glory in the 
past, from the ‘days of paradise to our own time, 
and through all the transience of earthly things, 
and all tliQ strivings of the human spirit, a beam of 
Divine light has been shining ; but, nevertheless, 
the perfect day is still before us. We must not 
speak of disillusionment or disenchantment, but 
rather of visions and revelations of the Lord. The 
past indeed is glorious, and we must never cease 
to honour its sages and its saints ; yet it has no 
glory in this respect, by reason of the glory that 
excels. 4 If that which is passing away was with 
glory, much more that which remains is in glory.’ 



Chapter VIII 

THE VEIL UPON THE HEART 

P AUL’S experience of thfe transience of religious 
modes of thought led him to preach a gospel 
‘ not of the letter, but of the spirit ’ ; 1 for he per- 
ceived that a superstitious attention to the letter 
had such a deadening effect on men’s minds that 
it made them blind to the quickening spirit of 
what they read. So it seemed to him that a veil 
lay upon the heart of the Jews, and concealed from 
them the deeper meaning of their own Scriptures. 
This presents only a particular instance of a very 
common defect, and suggests some thoughts on 
the nature of the veil which so often hides from us 
the real significance of what we read. 

The great differences which prevail in the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, widely divergent mean- 
ings being often given to the same passage, show 
that there is either some obscurity in the Scriptures 
themselves or some defect in the minds of the 
interpreters. It can hardly be denied that the 
former explanation is applicable in the case of some 
passages, where, owing either to the corruption of 
the text or to an imperfect mode of expression, the 
meaning is really doubtful ; but the variations are 
1 2 Cor. iii. 6. 
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largely due to the second cause. Men come to 
their Bible full of preconceived opinions, and force 
it to say what they wish to hear. They torture 
the teaching etfen of Christ himself into a support 
of their prejudices, instead of reverently accepting 
it as a correction of their errors. How, then, shall 
we approach the Scriptures with some reasonable 
hope that we ^hall not go fatally astray in our 
understanding of them ? • 

Tf we assume as a fundamental requisite truth- 
fulness of mind, and a sincere desire to apprehend 
the real meaning of what we read, there are two 
kinds of qualification, widely different in their 
character, which are necessary for sound interpre- 
tation. The first is purely intellectual, and may 
be acquired by diligent study. We must be 
acquainted with the languages in which the several 
works are written, and apply the ordinary rules of 
grammar to the w r ords before us. We must know 
the history of the times when the books were 
composed, and be versed in the thought and culture, 
in the controversies and religious tendencies, in the 
midst of which the writers lived. Those who have 
not the time and opportunity to acquire this 
knowledge for themselves must be content to take 
their facts from a commentary, and gain from it 
the knowledge which has an immediate bearing 
on the text. 

It is not, however, my purpose to dwell on this 
intellectual equipment. It is essential to all 
sound interpretation ; but it is not enough, and 
a man might be completely furnished with the 
most admirable scholarship, and yet fail to com- 
prehend some of the deepest lessons which the 
Bible contains. What we most want ter know is 
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not the precise meaning of a verse here or a # verse 
there, but the inmost soul of the writer. We want 
to penetrate behind the dead letter into the living 
spirit, of which it is the imperfect, bht still sugges- 
tive and revealing expression. We want to trust 
with the Psalmist, to love with John, to feel 
the glow of spiritual ardour with Paul, to wor- 
ship in spirit and in truth with Je^us Christ, and 
recognize with him the constant presence of the 
Father. For this we need a spiritual qualification, 
a power of holy imagination and sympathy en- 
riched by religious experience and the discipline 
of life. While this is wanting, a veil is upon our 
hearts, and the Bible becomes a lifeless theme for 
learned discussion, and ceases to be the vehicle 
of a kindling and quickening spirit. So, as it 
seemed to Paul, the Old Testament had become a 
dead and sealed book to the Jews. Their super- 
stitious reverence for the letter, their artificial 
rules of interpretation, their minute and scrupulous 
knowledge of its exterior, only 'diverted their 
attention from its deepest and most permanent 
lessons, and, while they read, a veil was upon their 
heart. Paul speaks, we cannot doubt, from his 
own experience, and it is this fact which gives 
such force and value to his words. It is true, 
indeed, that his experience may have been to some 
extent peculiar to himself, and that others may 
not have found in the observance of the ancient 
law the weakness and darkness by which he was 
oppressed. Men are seldom governed entirely by 
the principles they profess, but are unconsciously 
influenced by the larger world around them, or by 
the healthy instincts of their own nature. But 
Paul committed himself with all the zeal of a bigot 
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to thg teachings of the law, and therefore he may 
have felt more truly than others the proper ten- 
dencies and effects of two contrasted modes of 
thought and fife. He had been brought up in 
Rabbinical methods, and the revelation of Christ 
came to him as a great emancipation. The scales 
had dropped from his eyes, and the Old Testament 
was now radiapt with a spiritual <truth and beauty 
which in his Pharisaic days he had failed to 
discern. 

We may endeavour to illustrate this position by 
a few examples. When the Psalmist, expressing 
his confidence in God, says 4 Blessed is the man that 
trusteth in him,’ his words are perfectly simple, 
and yet how little do we really understand them 
till we have gone through a similar experience. 
If we have passed through storms of self-will 
and discontent and complaining into the calm 
haven of trust in a Divine guidance and meek 
surrender to the Divine will, then we know the 
meaning of that blessedness which, prior to some 
such experience, had been only an empty word. 
Or again, when Paul says 4 Ail things w r ork together 
for good to them that love God,’ can we enter fully 
into the spirit of that saying before we have passed 
through some crisis of sorrow or trial, and found 
that our love to God transmutes every pain into r 
spiritual glory, and still educes good from seeming 
ill ? When Jesus pronounces a benediction on 
the pure in heart, 4 for they shall see God,’ we 
cannot comprehend the depth of his words till in 
simplicity and guilelessness of thought we commit 
ourselves to the undefiled instincts of the soul, 
and the vision of the Holy One reveals itself to 
the eye of the spirit. Or, to borrow an example 
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from a more doctrinal expression, if Jesus ib sppken 
of as a Saviour, how little meaning do we attach 
to the word till the power of that exalted life 
has mingled itself with our failure *and sin, and 
is felt as a transforming energy which delivers us 
from selfish passions, low aims, and unworthy cares. 
And when we read £ He was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, he was* bruised for our iniquities ; the 
chastisement of our peace*was upon him, and with 
his stripes we are healed,’ we may be tempted to 
give to this profound utterance some hard and 
antiquarian, or some coarse dogmatic explanation, 
till we have laboured and suffered for others, and 
borne in our own loving hearts the pain of the 
world’s sin ; and then we begin to perceive the 
great spiritual law that the redemption of the 
world comes through the self-sacrifice of the good, 
and that love which is ready to bear stripes and 
scorn is the one power by which the ills of mankind 
can be healed. 

These examples may show us how the meaning 
of very simple words may be hidden from us as by 
a veil, and with all our sharpness we may be unable 
to discern the religious experiences and the 
spiritual facts which form the most important part 
of Biblical revelation. And now we must ask, 
what is the nature of the veil that may thus lie 
upon the heart, and hide from us, as from the 
people of Jerusalem in the olden time, the things 
that belong to our peace ? Speaking generally, it 
is a want of correspondence between our nature 
and that of the writers whom we seek to interpret. 
This want of correspondence, however, is of two 
very distinct kinds ; and on each of these a few 
words may be said. 
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Tl\e first and darkest veil that can lie upon the 
heart is sin. A low and gross mind may be sharp 
and clever, but with all its cunning it cannot 
understand tKe things of the Spirit. There is an 
eternal antagonism between unrighteousness and 
the mind of Christ. The wicked may call him 
Lord, Lord, and have wrought miracles and even 
have prophesied in his name ; hut they are none 
of his ; he never knew them ; and they, with all 
their boasting, never knew him. But we must not 
forget how many are the gradations of sin. A 
mind wholly surrendered to sin would of course 
spread a veil, as of night, between us and God, 
and shut out from our hearts the most precious 
words of Scripture ; but we may hope and believe 
that the veil is seldom so dense, and that generally 
light breaks here and there through its folds, 
allowing partial glimpses, while still hiding some 
rare aspect of spiritual truth. We need not think 
of those who in the eyes of the world are depraved 
and lost in sin. Sometimes they have more dis- 
cernment than one who lives without reproach 
among his fellow men. It was the lost and fallen 
who harkened to John the Baptist, and knew that 
his message was from heaven. It was the pub- 
licans and sinners who hung, with kindling wonder 
and hope, upon the words of Christ, while tie 
irreproachable leaders of religion crucified him. 
The vanity which fills a man with a sense of his 
own importance cannot see deeply into anything 
and casts away with a self-confident sneer the 
truth which he needs to save him, but which can 
save him only through pangs of humiliation. The 
self-indulgence which never thinks or labours for 
others knows not that it is really more" blessed to 
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give than to receive. The resentment which preys 
hke a vulture upon mangled self-love hears without 
response the commandment to love one’s enemies, 
and repeats as a soulless phrase 4 fofgive us as we 
forgive.’ It is not till we lay aside all this love of 
self, and surrender ourselves in lowliness and 
docility to the impression of words which have 
welled from the soul’s deep life in God that we 
truly know and understand what the Spirit has 
spoken through the tongues of saints and prophets. 
Oh ! to be so cleansed that no veil of sin should 
lie upon our hearts to blind us as w T e read. 

The other veil to which I referred is the narrow- 
ness of our individual nature. The various tem- 
peraments of men determine, in a high degree, 
their power of religious discernment, so that what 
appeals strongly to one man may find no response 
from another. The absence of mutual understand- 
ing among religious parties is due, not to want of 
candour, but to a lack of breadth in the sym- 
pathies, and consequent inability to see things 
from any but one point of .view. Puritan and 
"Catholic, Evangelical and High-Churchman, are 
separated, not by the refusal of one or the other to 
consider the evidence, but by the whole bent and 
tendency of their respective natures. To each 
the bearing of Scripture on their tenets seems 
equally obvious ; and it may do so because on 
the mind of each there is a veil which hides some 
balancing truth. If men would probe their 
thoughts instead of yielding to the antipathies of 
an ardent but undeveloped nature, they would 
come nearer to the fullness of Christ, and unex- 
pected meanings would shine from familiar words. 
If we were* suddenly gifted with some unimagined 
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sense;, we should seem to have entered a new 
universe, and a whole realm of knowledge which is 
unrevealed to eye or ear would become plain. 
Sometimes in the life of the spirit a new sense 
does actually come, some new tenderness of 
feeling, some deeper apprehension of the Divine 
Presence, some consciousness of sin and weakness 
which casts vs down in prayer for redemption ; 
and this new sense makes of the old Scriptures a 
new book, and vivid meanings flash from many a 
page which hitherto had been a dead letter. Then 
we know that a veil 9 had been upon our heart. 
Such an experience should make us humble and 
cautictlis, and, above all, charitable. So long as 
the veil is there we are not conscious of its presence; 
and while we hold with thankful confidence the 
truth which we see, we should remember that we 
know only in part, and that the antipathy which 
makes us plume ourselves on our manly reason or 
our rigid orthodoxy might all melt aw r ay in a 
diviner light/ 

Our narrowness of view may be caused not only 
by natural deficiency, but by the bias of education. 
It is difficult to read a book which has suffered 
from centuries of controversy without importing 
into its words meanings which they were not in- 
tended to bear, while the true spiritual lesson \s 
hidden from sight by the veil of inherited dogma. 
This dogma is encompassed in our minds with 
venerable associations, and to maintain it appears 
to be an act of religious loyalty ; and quite un- 
consciously we thrust the dogma into the Scrip- 
tures, and compel the w r ritings of the first century 
to speak the thoughts of the Middle Ages. But 
this is not the worst of the evil. Th^ use of the 
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Bible as a repertory of controversial textk drives 
away its genuine spirit, and the holiest words, when 
bandied to and fro by excited champions, lose 
their sanctity, and cease to awaken '"the reverence 
and awe of those who thus use them with profane 
lips. 4 The wrath of man w orketh not tlio right- 
eousness of God , 5 and too often what men consider 
to be zeal for the faith only hides from them the 
true meaning of faith, ancfrits solemn appeal to the 
conscience and the will. 

It is not unlikely that Paul, in his pharisaic days, 
had suffered from all these obstructives to his 
spiritual vision. The pride of race, possibly 
personal ambition, the fiery zeal of a one-sided and 
enthusiastic nature, the venerable authority of an 
ancient law, and the intellectual attraction of an 
ingenious method of interpretation, all combined 
to hinder his perception of higher truth, and to 
make him the leading persecutor of the Christians. 
And as he surveyed from his Christian position the 
unbelief and hostility of his countrymen he natur- 
ally supposed that their vision was obscured by a 
similar veil, and that while they had a zeal for 
God, it was misdirected through lack of spiritual 
knowledge. 

These things contain a lesson for ourselves. If 
there w T as a veil upon the heart of the Jews when 
Moses was read, I fear there is a veil upon the 
heart of Christendom in the reading of the New 
Testament, and the light still shines amid an 
uncomprehending darkness. Yea, a veil may be 
upon our own hearts, and the blessed Christ still 
standing among thorns and briers, knocking vainly 
for admission at the barred door of our self-will. 
What is the remedy ? According to Paul, ‘ when 
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it shall turn to the Lord, the veil shall be taken 
away.* Let us not forget that the great Apostle 
is speaking out of his own experience. He had 
come out of darkness into a marvellous light, and 
the glory of the ancient revelation of God had 
paled before the higher glory of the new. It was 
the spirit of Christ that had wrought this change 
in him, shattering his old prejudices and bigotry, 
and bringing him out into a large and free life of 
heavenly communion and love. And so, he be- 
lieved, from the hearts of all who accepted this 
new manifestation of' God the veil should pass 
away, and the eternal glory shine in their darkness. 
Since the time of Paul numbers of longing souls 
have set their seal upon his words, and have found 
redemption where he found it. What, then, is 
meant by this apostolic assurance ? 

Turning to the Lord does not mean asserting 
some dogma about him, and taking credit to our- 
selves for our correct belief, nor does it mean 
shouting Hosanna to his name, and pluming our- 
selves on honouring him With our empty plaudits, 
but it implies looking towards him with such 
humility, faith, and love that we are gradually 
transfigured into the same image by the power of 
his spirit. It is thus that Paul himself explains 
the figure of the veil. The disciples encircle tb > 
central fight, which is thus reflected as in a mirror, 
and the glorious image appears in each. To see 
him as he is is to become like him, at least to the 
extent of reflecting some pure beam from the full- 
orbed radiance. The spirit of Divine Sonship is 
kindled in our hearts, and as w r e yield ourselves to 
its quickening power we are transfigured from glory 
to glory. The veil of sin, of party aims, and of 
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narrow sympathies drops away, and the # deep 
utterances of prophets, and of the great Teacher 
himself, come fraught with fresh meaning to our 
awakened minds. Thus it is through the Spirit' 
that the things of the Spirit are revealed, and 
without this we can never pass beyond the mere 
externals of interpretation, or understand the 
profoundest lessons of the New Testament. 

One of the most hopeful signs of our own day is 
the growing disposition to turn to the Lord, and 
seek humbly for the spirit of his life and teaching, 
instead of surrendering oneself to party claims 
and the traditions of men. The time for any 
formulated intellectual agreement may still be 
far distant ; and yet I believe that the really 
dominant ideas of religious men are nearer one 
another than they have been for ages. Old watch- 
words, venerable organizations, inherited anti- 
pathies, and ancient creeds which many profess 
but few would formulate at the present time, still 
keep brothers apart, and the weight of a mighty 
tradition which has swayed fhe minds of men for 
centuries cannot readily yield to the pressure of 
the newer thought. But as men turn more and 
more to the Lord, and become more deeply con- 
scious of his Spirit within themselves, the veil 
which hides them from one another will drop away, 
and behind the many outw ard forms of thought and 
practice they will recognize the same image of the 
Son of God, and will begin to clasp brotherly hands 
across the crumbling walls of partition. Oh ! that 
those to w r hom it has been given to breathe the 
air of freedom may play their part faithfully in 
working out this great result. Let them not use 
freedom as an occasion for self-will in the domain 
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either of intellect or of morals, but stand fast only 
in that freedom wherewith Christ has made them 
free. Turning to him, we enter the wide fellowship 
of all faithful’souls, and catching a vivid ray from 
his humility and faith and holiness and love share 
that Divine and eternal life which he, above other 
sons of men, has made manifest in the world. 



* Chapter IX 

THE KINGDOM OF GOD 

T HE earliest teaching of Christianity pro- 
claimed the nearness of a kingdom of God. 
By this phrase it expressed the highest ideal that 
could be presented to human aspiration and hope ; 
and the teaching of Christ especially abounds in 
illustrations of its nature, of the spiritual laws by 
which it is governed, and of the conditions under 
which alone men can be recognized as its subjects. 
It has two aspects, according to which it is some- 
times spoken of as present, sometimes as future. 
It is present in individuals so far as they are ruled 
by the Spirit of God ; for it is not an outward 
realm into which we can enter by change of place, 
but is within, in the secret recesses -of the soul, 
hidden from the noise and display of human obser- 
vation. In this sense our modern equivalent is 
the religious or spiritual or godly life, or the ideal 
of character which we ought to seek and to cherish. 
But when we take a wider view, it is future ; for 
it can find its perfect realization only in a divinely 
oonstituted society. This, alas ! is still far away ; 
and if the prophet declares that it is at hand, it is 
because his vision pierces through the mist of 
years, and the brilliance seems to bring it nearer 
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than it really is. It is indeed always at hand as a 
spiritual sphere above the world of sense, seeking 
our homage, and offering the highest communion 
that is possible to man ; but neither in Church nor 
State has the prayer 4 Thy kingdom come ’ been 
rendered obsolete through the glory of its advent. 

Paul generally refers to the kingdom of God as 
future, and lopks forward to the* visible return of 
Christ to establish it in the world. Those who 
were deemed worthy to enter it could do so only 
through the gates of death, or through a wonderful 
change of the corruptible into the incorruptible ; 
for flesh and blood could not inherit the kingdom 
of God . 1 From that inheritance all the un- 
righteous, all those who indulged in various evil 
practices, would be excluded . 2 The essential 
feature of the kingdom, accordingly, lay in the 
spiritual character of its members ; and that 
character might be spoken of as present, so that, 
in a certain sense, the kingdom might be described 
as already existing, and laying its imperative com- 
mands on those who claimed to be its subjects. 
Even here, so far as the Christian society could be 
regarded as representing it, it was c not in word, 
but in power,’ not in boastful and presumptuous 
talk, but in the spiritual energy of a sincere and 
unselfish character . 8 In one passage, where Pau\ 
is dealing with differences of opinion and practice, 
he describes its permanent nature in few, but sig- 
nificant words, which contain one of his great and 
comprehensive thoughts : ‘ The kingdom of God 
is not eating and drinking, but righteousness, and 

1 1 Cor. xv. 50. 2 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10 ; Gal. v. 21 ; Eph. v. 5. 

3 1 Cor. iv. 20. ' 
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neaoe, and joy in the Holy Spirit .’ 1 When# read 
with their context, these words present three con- 
trasted conceptions of the kingdom of God, and 
therefore opposing ideals of human perfection — a 
theme which is susceptible of a far wider than its 
ephemeral and local application. The Apostle of 
the Gentiles had many practical questions to deal 
with ; and while pronouncing a firai decision of 
his own, he seeks to uonvmce his readers by setting 
before them the principle on which his decision 
rests. Accordingly, though the Epistles are largely 
occupied with controversies which have long 
passed away, lie so treats of them as to lift us to 
a higher point of view , from which we may discern 
the solution of many analogous questions. That 
we may clearly understand the principle in the 
present instance we must briefly notice the tem- 
porary dispute. 

If we judge from the chapter in which it is dis- 
cussed, we must suppose that the Church at Rome 
consisted largely of disciples who ‘plumed them- 
selves on the complete enjoyment of Christian 
liberty. They did not acknowledge any religious 
distinction between clean and unclean, between 
different kinds of food, or the superior sanctity of 
certain days. They were the emancipated, who 
walked in the strength of Christian faith, and con- 
temptuously obtruded their freedom on men whom 
they considered to be w eak in faith, and who were 
still governed by time-hallowed scruples. The 
scrupulous men, on the other hand, severely con- 
demned the laxity of those who esteemed eveiy 
day alike, and who indulged their appetite without 
any regard to ancient prohibitions. Paul agreed 
1 Rom. xiv. 17. 
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in opinion with the freer party. He knew and was 
persuaded in the Lord Jesus that nothing was un- 
clean of itself. But this was not sufficient to 
determine the rule of conduct in all circumstances. 
There ought to be no discord in the Church, no 
judging and despising of one another. From the 
liberal point of view the old distinctions were 
matters of perfect indifference ; fout those who so 
regarded them were bcund to remember that, 
though nothing was unclean of itself, yet to him 
who believed anything to be unclean it was unclean, 
and if, by social pressure, he was induced, while 
still unconvinced, to act against his scruples, he 
committed sin. On the other hand, it w-as no sin 
for the man whose faith had freed him to accommo- 
date himself to the needs of his weaker brother ; 
and because it was no sin, the law of love required 
him to yield, lest he should destroy with his meat 
him for whom Christ died. In making this con- 
cession he would sacrifice nothing essential ; for 
though the kingdom of God, when rightly under- 
stood, proclaimed and established liberty, liberty 
was not its basis, and things in themselves allow- 
able might be dispensed with out of consideration 
for the feelings of others. 4 The kingdom of God 
is not eating and drinking, but righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit.’ This staterne* \t 
includes by implication the corresponding truui, 
that the kingdom of God is not scrupulosity about 
meats and drinks or the observance of days. Thus 
both parties were lifted to a higher level, and 
united in the grandeur of a common outlook, 
which transcended all their differences. 

The description of the kingdom of God which is 
here given is highly significant ; and though it was 
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written in relation to an ephemeral little dispute in 
the Roman Church, and we need not suppose that 
Paul was aiming at a precise definitioji, nevertheless 
his glowing words contain his essential thought, 
and in dwelling on them w T e may find lessons which 
are valuable for all time. 

The kingdom of God, then, or, as we should say, 
the spiritual life,** or the life of God^n the soul of 
man, is, in the first place, righteousness, the 
observance of the moral law. This was equally 
open to both parties, and equally obligatory, and 
to some extent was violated by their mutual re- 
crimination. According to this teaching Chris- 
tianity is an ethical, and not a dogmatic or cere- 
monial religion. This view is not confined to a 
single passage, but pervades this great Epistle, 
which throughout regards the righteousness of 
God, real, Divine, eternal righteousness, as the 
ideal of human perfection. Paul’s impeachment 
of the older religions was that they had failed to 
produce a kingdom of righteousness. The heathen 
religions, with their idolatrous and superstitious 
ceremonies, hardly attempted the difficult task, 
and philosophy, with its fine precepts and grandiose 
phrases, made no appeal to the masses of mankind. 
The Jewish Law, in itself 4 holy and just and good/ 
set forth the severe lines of duty, but failed (so 
Paul himself had experienced) to reach the roots 
of sin within the heart. 

In his struggles with this problem Christianity 
brought to him two new thoughts, wffiich in him 
were so victorious that he expected them to conquer 
the world. 

In the first place, real righteousness did not con- 
sist in formal obedience to a commandment, but 
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in an inward power of holy life, from which the 
good deeds required by the moral law would 
spontaneously spring, and which would instinc- 
tively repudiate the bad deeds which were for- 
bidden. This was in full accordance with the 
teaching of Christ. The things that defile the man 
were not the things that entered into him, but those 
that flowed frpm a polluted heart? ; and the baffled 
desire for an evil pleasure was as truly sin as if the 
desire had completed the deed. The reality of 
this inward life in Christ, the supreme beauty of 
holiness and love dwelling serenely in his soul, 
the glory of God shining in his face, had revealed 
a real communion of Divine righteousness as the 
goal of our humanity. Hence Paul described 
Christian obligation as 4 the law of the spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus.’ and in this inward law found 
his emancipation from all that was merely outward 
and temporary. 

The second truth, which had come to him 
through his own experience, was that the life of 
God in the soul was mot the creation of the will, 
but was the gift of God, whose Spirit alone could 
cleanse the secret places of the heart, and make a 
holy temple of the wayward body. Yet the action 
of the will was not superseded, except perhaps in 
some moments of high communion when a mf i 
was driven by the Spirit, and all volition seemed 
for the moment suspended. But we do not 
habitually move upon these heights, and, though 
we cannot create holiness or love, it remains with 
us to be faithful to the heavenly vision, and obedient 
to the quiet voice which whispers in the conscience. 
We have the fearful, though exalted power of 
quenching the Spirit ; and he who would be truly 
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righteous must cleave in faith to the eternal 
Source of righteousness, and receive with meet 
submission whatever his loving will appoints. 

It is now apparent that, while tKe kingdom of 
God is righteousness, it is not merely ethical ; for 
the foundations of its righteousness are deeply 
laid in religion. Here again Paul followed the 
leading of his Lord. The teaching gf the Sermon 
on the Mount and of most of the parables is, in 
the main, simply moral, and is entirely free from 
metaphysical speculation and definition ; and, 
nevertheless, it assumes the reality of a vision of 
God, the propriety of acts of worship, and the 
nearness of Divine Beneficence ruling over all. 
Indeed the phrase which is the subject of all the 
teaching, ‘the kingdom of God,’ is itself an ex- 
pression of religion, and of religion in its most 
intimate sense, the reign of God in the hearts of 
men. But the primary manifestations and essen- 
tial requirements of this inward and spiritual 
religion were moral, and not doctrinal or cere- 
monial. The one only distinction which Christ 
recognizes between those who are accepted and 
those who are rejected is that between the righteous 
and the wicked. Thus Paul simply sums up the 
governing principles of Christ’s teaching when he 
refers to the kingdom of God as the ideal aim of 
Christian discipleship, and declares that that 
kingdom is righteousness. 

Nevertheless, righteousness is not a sufficient 
description. The word righteousness, though used 
in a comprehensive sense, rests, like its Greek 
equivalent, on the idea of justiee, the conformity 
to a rule of right between man and man. Now, 
perfect justice, absolute fairness in our actions and 
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our judgments, is a very lofty, and, I fear, a rare 
virtue ; but it might conceivably be hard and cold, 
and need to be balanced by qualities more amiable 
and attractive. These are suggested by the word 
‘peace.’ I believe, indeed, that nothing tends 
more powerfully than pure justice to produce 
peace, and that differences become amicable when 
there *is a consciousness of real candour and justice 
on each side ; but it is <well that the peace of the 
Divine rule should be distinctly brought out. 

This peace has two aspects. There is, first, the 
inward peace, the subsidence of all tumultuous 
passion, when the stormy waves of selfish desire 
sink before the rebuke of the Divine voice. Peace 
is founded upon trust, and this again on faith in 
the nearness and goodness of God. It makes us 
patient and calm when things go contrary to our 
will. It is our consoler under all suffering and 
sorrow. It belongs to a region above all the frets 
and cares of the world, where, as on a mountain 
peak, from which the earth beneath is hidden by 
a glory of illuminated cloud, we gaze into the 
serene heaven, and lose ourselves in the immensity 
of God. It is known to the religious heart in all 
ages. It breathes from the deepest faith of Israel 
— ‘ Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright ; 
for the end of that man is peace.’ 1 Thou 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
thee, because he trusteth in thee.’ It is the pre- 
cious legacy which Christ left to his disciples — 
‘ Peace I leave w r ith you, my peace I give unto 
you ; not as the world giveth, give I unto you. 
Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid.’ It is the peace, passing all understanding, 
which keeps our hearts and minds 'when our 
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desires are turned into the sacrificial offering of 
prayer, and the answer of Divine Love comes down 
into our waiting hearts. 

This inward peace tends to prodhoe outward 
peace ; for the man who is at peace within himself 
becomes, through the assuaging power of his own 
calmness, a peacemaker, and is neither easily pro- 
voked nor given to* pro vocation. His efforts, how- 
ever, in the mingled good agd evil of ofir world, are 
not always successful ; and, accordingly, Paul ex- 
horted the Roman disciples, if it were possible, so 
far as lay in them, to live peaceably with all men, 
and added to his definition of the kingdom of God 
the advice, ‘ So then let us follow after things 
which make for peace, and things whereby we may 
edify one another.’ The true subjects of the king- 
dom are never the violators of peace. If that 
kingdom were universal, wars would cease, and 
men would work together in brotherly co-operation 
for the good of all. If rival claims arose, whether 
in international relations or in social and econo- 
mical questions, they would # be settled by law 
and justice, without any violation of goodwill. 

‘ Blessed are the peacemakers ; for they shall be 
called sons of God.’ 

The third characteristic of the kingdom of God 
is ‘ joy in the Holy Spirit.’ Christianity has been 
sometimes represented as a religion of sorrow and 
gloom. This misconception may have arisen 
partly from the application to Jesus of the words 
of Isaiah, 6 a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief,’ an application which has no warrant in the 
records of his life. There was indeed the deep 
anguish of the closing hours ; but, before his final 
conflict with the forces of evil, we may ratheir 
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suppose that he lived in a radiant joy, which shed 
a holy light on the sins and sorrows ef those whom 
he addressed. This aspect of his character is 
indeed insisted on by the fourth Evangelist — 
‘ These things have I spoken unto you, that my 
joy may be in you.’ ‘ These things I speak in the 
world that they may have my joy fulfilled in them- 
selves. ’ Joy is one of the notes of the New Testa- 
ment. Followers of *a martyr, and exposed to 
martyrdom, the disciples ‘ rejoiced greatly with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory.’ Paul himself, 
in perils by land and sea, stoned, beaten, im- 
prisoned, in the midst of sorrow was ‘ always 
rejoicing,’ and calling on his disciples to c rejoice 
in the Lord always.’ 

This joy is closely associated with that peace of 
mind which removes so many unworthy causes of 
depression and anxiety. 4 The fruit of the Spirit is 
love, joy, peace ’ ; and Paul’s prayer for the Church 
in Rome is that the God of hope may fill them with 
‘ all joy aifd peace in believing.’ A joy which 
rises above sorrow, and dwells triumphant amid 
the shattered remnants of w orldly hopes, is heavenly 
in its nature and origin : it is ‘ joy in the Holy 
Spirit.’ Like righteousness and peace it comes 
through faith, faith in the eternal Love, Love not 
distant and unapproachable, but felt and krpwn 
within, the abiding life of goodness and beauty 
which marks the children of God. There is no 
more exalted joy than that which attends the first 
awakening of the soul to its Divine relations, the 
first conscious witness of the Spirit with our spirits 
that we are children of God, the first sincere up- 
lifting of the heart to God as our Father, ever near, 
ever helpful, ever loving. Even the ascent from a 
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lower to a higher form of spiritual faith fills the 
heart with an unearthly joy, and the rapt # face 
tells of the beatitude within. But something 
depends upon ourselves. If we are tr> follow after 
things that make for peace, though peace is ‘ the 
truit of the Spirit,’ we ought also to follow after 
things that make for joy. For joy is radiant, and 
not confined to bhft who feels it. It sheds its 
gleam on all around it , and as the selfish grumbling 
and discontent of one makes many unhappy by 
diffusing an atmosphere of gloom, so nothing tends 
so powerfully to brighten and alleviate the neces- 
sary trials and sorrows of earth as the holy joy of a 
trusting and loving heart. 

The words on which we have been dwelling are 
the expression of a noble faith, a faith which may 
be held with a passionate intensity of conviction. 
They were written to allay a petty and fleeting 
controversy ; yet they contain the principle of a 
universal religion. Righteousness, and peace, and 
joy in the Holy Spirit are not confined to any 
Church, a d there is no Church which would 
venture formally to deny their value, or even their 
supremacy. But strange to say, on account of 
their universality they have never been incor- 
porated in a creed, and in the services of the 
churches they are never uttered as a confession of 
faith. Paul’s grandest and most original utter- 
ances are neglected or despised, and a curious 
fabric of theology, built on a few passages of obscure 
or doubtful meaning, has assumed his name. If 
Christendom is ever to return to unity, it can only 
be the unity of the Spirit, gained through the 
acceptance of apostolic teaching, that the kingdom 
of God does not consist of doubtful disputations, 
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of points of doctrine or forms of ritual, about which 
men may reasonably differ, but of the spiritual 
principles which all alike acknowledge, but all too 
much neglect. This is the basis of Liberal Chris- 
tianity, which allows every man to be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind in regard to those things 
about which good men differ, and welcomes a 
brother an$ a child of God in every one in whom 
are manifest the grand^okens of spiritual character, 
‘ righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Spirit 



Chaptee X 
THE CHURCH 

F ROM time to time, especially during the war, 
various statements have been made, with 
regret or with exultation according to different 
views, that the Church and even Christianity itself 
have failed. In this reproach the word Church 
does not refer to one particular section of Christen- 
dom, but to every denomination of professing 
Christians ; and it is in that large sense that I shall 
use it throughout this chapter. 

What precisely is meant by the proclamation of 
failure is not altogether clear.* In regard to the 
Church 1 suppose the intention is to blame its 
responsible teachers for not having inculcated the 
principles of Christian morality, and insisted on 
their application to international affairs. How 
far this censure is fairly applicable I have no means 
of judging, and can only hope that it may induce 
the teachers of religion to pay more attention to 
its moral requirements, and to insist on the univer- 
sality of their obligation. 

The statement that Christianity has failed has 
no such easy explanation. In a certain sense it is 
a mere truism. Christianity is still far away from 
its goal. Its earliest aim was to convert the world 
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into* a kingdom of God ; it has not yet brought half 
the world even into nominal adhesion. It intended 
its disciples* to maintain the highest spiritual 
character, to be the light of the world, the salt of 
the earth, the witnesses everywhere for God and 
his righteousness. Multitudes of those who are 
professedly Christian have no such characteristics. 
If these fads constitute failure, then we may say 
that all efforts to ameliorate social conditions have 
been failures ; for none has ever reached its goal. 
But if we understand the great Teacher’s com- 
parison of the kingdom of God to leaven hidden in 
three measures of meal, we shall see that Chris- 
tianity has not failed, but has performed, and is 
still performing its anticipated work. 

The Christian Church displayed its finest 
features through the early centuries of contempt 
and persecution ; for then none but men of deep 
sincerity would belong to it. But when the empire 
took it over, and converted Christianity from a free 
and spiritual into a coercive and dogmatic religion, 
the whole aspect of the Church was gradually 
changed, and the genuine religion of Christ became 
a hidden leaven even in the midst of its professed 
adherents. But that leaven has never lost its 
power, and has never ceased to work. The Church, 
with all its corruptions, has had its long line of 
saints and prophets, of philanthropists and 
teachers, who have borne witness of Divine things, 
and striven nobly, and not without effect, for the 
redemption of the world. And many a man who 
is too often swayed by lower impulses, and is far 
indeed from the ideal of the Son of God, is never- 
theless conscious that this deep and hidden life is 
working within him, and slowly claiming him for 
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purer worship and higher duty. Christianity. has 
indeed failed to cure the world of all its terrible 
evils ; but it has not failed, in that it is an inde- 
structible power, for ever striving against those 
evils, commanding the affrighted homage even of 
those who in their hearts despise and hate it, and 
bringing to those who humbly and lovingly accept 
it a beauty of holiness, a serenity of peac^, an 
activity of goodness, whicl>reflect, however dimly, 
the transcendent character of its Founder. 

What, then, let us ask, is the ideal of the Chris- 
tian Church ? What is tin, aim which, however 
imperfectly, ought to direct its activities ? We 
should naturally turn to the doctrine of Christ 
himself, were it not that the -subject is almost 
entirely absent from his teaching. In three of 
the Gospels the word does not occur. In Matthew 
alone we have the statement, of doubtful meaning, 
4 On this rock I will build my Church,’ which, 
however we explain it, says nothing of the nature 
and purpose of the Church. Historically the 
Church arose after the death of Jesus, when his 
disciples met together to confirm one another in 
their loyalty to sacred memories, and to form a 
society for propagating his religion in the w T orld. 
Happily, several letters composed by the greatest 
of the early missionaries have been preserved, and 
we may find in them an answer to our questions. 
Paul, indeed, writing on various occasions, and in 
relation to local circumstances, never lays down any 
systematic doctrine about the Church ; but in his 
numerous references he flings out, as is his custom, 
great and suggestive thoughts, which it may be well 
for us to consider and take to heart. 

To begin with, the name is highly instructive. 
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The. word translated 4 Church 5 properly means an 
assembly duly convened. To the reader of 
classical Greek it is most familiar as the assembly 
of Athenian* citizens summoned by the public 
crier. It is used in Acts of the meeting of citizens 
in connexion with the riotous proceedings at 
Ephesus. In the Greek translation of the Old 
Testament it^is frequently used of the assembly or 
congregation of Israel, *or of the Lord ; and it is 
perhaps from this circumstance that it passed into 
Christian usage. By the time the Epistles were 
written the word had* become so technical that it 
is used without any addition to denote the groups 
of Christians in any locality ; but when a more 
formal title is needed, these groups are described 
as 1 the assemblies of God ’ (eleven times), or ‘ the 
assembly in God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ 1 or, only once, 4 the assemblies of Christ.’ 2 
From the application of the term to the various 
local assemlDlies the transition was easy to its 
collective use,*and accordingly the word 4 assembly’ 
is employed several times in the singular to denote 
the entire Christian society. We learn from these 
facts that the Church included the whole group of 
believers, and not merely a select order ; that the 
Christians, however scattered, were consciously 
united as a single society ; and that the Christ? n 
congregations formed, amid the heathen and 
idolatrous populations, a theistic Church under the 
leadership of Jesus Christ. 

These congregations of worshippers were still, 
it would seem, very loosely organized ; for in 
enumerating various functions of the Church Paul 
speaks of apostles, prophets, teachers, evangelists, 
1 1 and 2 Thess. i. 1. 2 Rom. rvi. 1 0 
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and others , 1 and only once in the letters addressed 
to churches does he refer to ‘ superintendents and 
ministers / 2 both of them common words, but 
rendered by our translators * bishops and deacons/ 
giving the wholly false impression that they were 
officers peculiar *o the Christian Church. Paul was 
in no official sense 4 a deacon/ but he applies the 
word several times to himself, and hc/^en deacribes 
the Roman government is a 4 deacon of God >s ; 
but in these cases the word is transla ted 4 minister/ 
This looseness of organization, however, sug- 
gested to the Apostle a figure of speech which was 
very fruitful in its application. The spiritual 
unity of the Christian society, combined with a 
great variety of functions, resembled the unity of 
the human body, in which the several limbs are 
all subordinate to one spirit, and contribute in a 
variety of ways towards one supreme end. Accord- 
ingly, the Church is the body of Christ, possessed 
through all its scattered members # of an organic 
unity, and working out its purpose through the 
gifts which are bestowed on mankind in innumer- 
able sorts and measures. This unity amid diversity 
is 4 the unity of the Spirit / 4 the common pervasive 
life which reduces to harmony and peace the widely 
different operations through which it seeks ex- 
pression. 4 So we, the many, are one body in 
Christ, and severally members one of another / 6 
Paul completes the metaphor of the body by 
describing Christ as its head. The use of the word 
‘ head ’ to denote the controlling authority is so 
natural that it has virtually ceased to be figurative, 


1 1 Cor. xii. 28 ; Eph. iv. II. 2 Philip, i. 1. 

8 Rom. xiii. 4. 4 Eph. iv. 3. 6 Rom. xii. 5. 
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as whbn we speak of the head of an institution or 
the head of the army. The Apostle himself uses 
it in this general sense when he says that the head 
of every man is Christ, and the head of Christ is 
God. 1 But in relation to the Church as a 4 body ’ 
the metaphor is fully maintained. From Christ as 
its head 4 all the body fitly framed and knit to- 
gether^through that which every joint supplieth r 
according to the working in due measure of each 
several part, maketh the increase of the body unto 
the building up of itself in love.’ 2 Thus the meta- 
phor brings before u5 two important truths : 
Christ is himself part of the body, though the 
supreme and controlling part ; and the Church, so 
far as it is not diseasejd, is the organ of his activity, 
animated and pervaded by his directing purpose. 
The one criterion, then, by which it must be 
decided whether a church or an individual member 
of it is really Christian is not the creed or the ritual, 
but the possession of the Spirit of Christ. For a 
limb which is no longer penetrated by the common 
life or responsive to the direction of the head, has 
practically ceased to be part of the body, and has 
become an encumbrance. To use the figure of the 
vine and the branches : if a branch has lost the 
germinating sap and bears no fruit, it is cut off and 
cast into the fire, having practically ceased to ’ e 
part of the vine. Accordingly Paul declares quite 
explicitly that 4 if any man hath not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his.’ 3 

What, then, is the Spirit of Christ, and what are 
its characteristics ? We must gather our clearest 
and fullest answer from a docile and reverent 
reading of the Gospels ; but bearing in mind the 
1 1 Cor. xi. 3. c 2 Eph. iv. 16. 3 Rom. viii. 9. 
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impression thus produced, we may learn -much 
from Paul’s interpretation. Christ was 4 the Son 
of God according to the spiiit of holiness n ; and 
this spirit was identical with the Spirit of God. It 
followed that not only Christ, but 4 as many as are 
led by the Spirit of God, these are sons of God ’ 1 2 ; 
ani men were thus led through the indwelling of 
the Spirit . 3 Accordingly, the Chilian society 
was a holy temple of God , 4 and the individual 
human body was a temple of the Holy Spirit, in 
which God was to be glorified . 6 

We have thus reached a thought of wonderful 
exaltation, yet one which, when we properly 
apprehend it, commends itself to us as true. The 
various faculties, of which we are apt to be so vain, 
as if they were of our own creation, are manifesta- 
tions of that Divine Powder which pervades the 
universe. But w^hile our life is thus rooted in 
God, we are not pantheistically identified with him ; 
for we have our personal will, whereby we may be 
4 alienated from the life of God ,^ 6 and use his 
holiest gifts for selfish and* degrading ends. To 
redeem men from this alienation, to deepen their 
consciousness of Divine Sonship, and to strengthen 
their fidelity to this high calling, was the great 
purpose of Christ. He lived and taught in the 
consciousness of the indwelling God, and drew all 
his wdsdom from the monitions of the Spirit. 
And so, according to Paul, be became himself a 
4 life-giving spirit .’ 7 His persuasive power over 
men w as due, not so much to particular words and 

1 Rom. i. 4. 2 Rom. viii. 14. 3 Rom. viii. 9. 

4 1 Cor. iii. 16, 17. 6 1 Cor. vi. 19, 20. 

3 Eph. iv. 18. 7 1 Cor. xv. 45. 
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deeds <as to the whole quality, or, as we say, the 
spirit of his life. He possessed that magnetic 
personality which we observe in such various 
degrees among the greatest men, and through the 
force of his own life communicated that life to 
others, and so brought them into his own harmony 
with the life of God, and awakened their conscious- 
ness o( t Div : nf Sonship. If we inquire more in 
detail into the qualities of the Spirit, we may 
answer in the words of Paul : ‘ The fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, self-control,’ 1 and it 
destroys the inordinate and selfish passions by 
which the temple of God is desecrated. 

We now see that what constitutes a Christian, 
according to the teaching of Paul, is not the pro- 
fession of a creed, though the deep-seated faith will 
express itself in terms of thought ; nor the observ- 
ance of a particular ritual, though every assembly 
for common worship must have some kind of 
ritual ; nor even a prescribed form of moral ac- 
tivity, though this is _a necessary outcome of the 
inward life ; but the indwelling of the Spirit of 
God, recognized and interpreted through its 
manifestation in Christ ; an inward fountain of 
Divine power and love, which overflows into an 
endless variety of channels, all of which it clothe 
with the perennial verdure and beauty of holiness. 
The Church is the entire body of those who are 
thus ruled by the Spirit of Christ ; and as the body 
has a richer and more varied life than any single 
member, in like manner the Church, so far as it is 
true to its ideal, supplies a more complete ex- 
pression of the Spirit than any individual, and is, 
i Gal. v. 22, 23. 
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as Paul says, 4 the fulness of him that filletb all in 
all .’ 1 The members severally have a diversity of 
gifts, bestowed in partial measures, but all are 
marked by one spirit of dedication and unselfish- 
ness, and co-operate lovingly in maintaining the 
larger life of the whole. 

From this view it is easy to deduce the supreme 
function of the Church in its relation to th^ world. 
As the body of Christ, iWiusfc be the organ of his 
activity ; and as Christ was made a life-giving 
spirit, it must impart life, that only true and eternal 
life which is for ever with Cod, and bring a Divine 
order into the chaos of rude passions, of fierce 
competition, of mean jealousies, of unscrupulous 
ambition and greed. It must break down the 
deadly barriers of suspicion and ill will and selfish 
grasping between class and class, and between 
nation and nation, and bring the madness of arro- 
gance and hatied to sit humbly at the feet of justice 
and love. And it must teach men who worship 
the power of lawless will that the wifi which submits 
itself humbly and trustfully to the guidance of love 
is, as the persecuted Church of old amply proved, 
far more powerful than the will which is the blind 
slave of its own unhallowed desires. 

For the accomplishment of this purpose it is 
obvious that many agencies are required. The 
sympathy of the same spiritual life draws men 
together for common worship ; and from this 
natural movement has sprung the distinctive 
organization of the Churoh, setting apart properly 
qualified men to lead the worship, so that in Paul’s 
words, all things may be done 4 decently and in 
order.’* Another important function is that of 
1 Eph. i. 23. * 1 Cor. xiv. 40. 
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teaching the vital principles of Christian truth and 
duty ; and this is fulfilled not only by the clergy 
and ministers of the several denominations, but 
by a multitude of voluntary teachers in Sunday 
schools, and through the sweet influences of Chris- 
tian homes. And again, men of quite special 
aptitude are needed for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity amqjig heathen or less advanced peoples. 
* But all these worketh, one and the same Spirit, 
dividing to each one severally as he will,’ 1 and 
apart from the Spirit they are reduced to a deaden- 
ing formalism. Life (^an be communicated only 
through personality ; and the teaching or pro- 
phesying of a dead soul will never stir the slumber- 
ing deeps in another’s heart. And, conversely, 
the spiritual force of high character is not confined 
to any calling. Every occupation which is needed 
for the welfare of our complex society is intrin- 
sically Divine, and affords an opportunity for the 
manifestation of the life-giving spirit ; and the 
ability which fits men for their various pursuits is 
the gift of God, to bjp used in the exercise of love 
towards him and towards mankind. The humblest 
labourer in the great field of industry may, through 
the lowliness and purity of a Divine manhood, 
display the majesty of the Spirit ; and the wealthy 
man who directs far-reaching affairs in business *»r 
in the State may, by his noble and honouraole 
character, and his loving consideration towards 
all who are dependent on him, prove that he is led 
by the Spirit of God, and unconsciously exert that 
quickening and redeeming power which belongs to 
every true member of the Church of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 


1 1 Cor. xii. 11. 
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I am aware that in thus attempting to describe 
the true character and function of the Christian 
Church I have presented an ideal which we may 
sadly think is impossible of attainment. But we 
must not on that account withdraw our eyes from 
the heavenly vision. It is as a beacon-light set 
on a hill to guide our uncertain steps, a glory of 
God of which# we all come short, but which never- 
theless shines within us, i humming $±e darSP places 
of our souls, and attracting us ever forward towards 
the perfection that is to be. Let no man despair 
or excuse himself because the claims of the gospel 
are too high for human frailty ; for those who have 
experienced its kindling life know that it is a 
4 power of God unto salvation,’ and though its 
working within them may, througli the weakness 
of their nature, be slow and imperfect, and they 
may sometimes seem to gaze helplessly into its 
infinite splendour, they are far other than they 
would have been if they had never known it. The 
ideal of imperfect and progressive* creatures must 
be always above them ; but while we gaze upon it, 
we are being transfigured into its likeness from 
glory to glory through the indwelling power of 
the Spirit. 



Chapter XI. 

THE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT 

A LTHOUGH the historical evidence does not 
represent Paul as the first to apprehend the 
universal genius of Christianity, there can be no 
doubt that he saw it with rare clearness, became 
its most prominent defender, and, in searching for 
its fundamental principle, was fascinated by a 
vision of one vast brotherhood of men bound 
together by the Spirit of Christ. Not only does 
he repeatedly insist that the religious distinction 
between Jew «and Gentile was abolished, but he 
takes a wider view, and declares that as there is 
‘ one God and Father of all,’ 1 there cannot be 
‘ Greek and Jew, circumcision and uncircumcision, 
barbarian, Scythian, slave, free : but Christ is 
everything, and in all,’ 2 or, in other words 1 there 
can be neither Jew nor Greek, there can be neither 
slave nor free, there cannot be male and fern? a : 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.’ 3 Such* was the 
vision which, amid all his afflictions, filled him with 
abounding joy as he looked upon the white and 
seamless robe of Christ. But he might have wept 
bitter tears if he could have pierced through the 

1 Eph. iv. 6; and see Rom. iii. 29, 30. * Col. iii. 11. 

8 Gal. iii. 28. 
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centuries, and beheld that robe defiled and tattered, 
and only here and there some little shred retaining 
its pristine beauty. # 

We are told that the infant Church in Jerusalem 
exhibited a beautiful and brotherly unity, 4 and 
the multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and soul .' 1 This was the natural result of a 
newiy awakened enthusiasm under th^rf&npujse of 
a powerful and beloved Leader. But even in 
Jerusalem, when the number of the disciples in- 
creased, murmuring and complaints began to be 
heard . 2 When the new religion spread among the 
Gentiles there arose a sharp cleavage of opinion 
respecting the terms on which they should be 
received into the society ; and this unhappily led 
to bitter recrimination. Paul stood forward as 
tiie most prominent defender of Gentile liberty, 
claiming a position above the dividing lines, and 
pointing to a 4 unity of the Spirit ’ which rose far 
above the walls of separation. But §ven his own 
favourite churches were dragged into the oonflict. 
He had to >,Tite to the Galatians words of argument 
and appeal to keep them at the higher level of 
spiritual thought ; and most of his Epistles have 
deep traces of the sectarian strife. In Corinth the 
disputatious Greeks ranged themselves under 
different names. Paul, Apoilos, Cephas ; and so 
sadly had the worldly spirit corroded the hearts 
of disciples that there was not only individual sin 
of a most heinous kind, but the Lord’s Supper was 
conducted with a revolting irreverence that would 
be incredible if the testimony came from a hostile 
witness. From that time to this the unity of the 
Spirit enfolding all mankind, or even embracing 
1 Acte iv. 32. * Acte vi. 1. 
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the Small enclosure of the Church, has been a matter 
of memory or of aspiration, a glorious dream of 
Divine harmpny and beauty ; and whatever unity 
there has been has sprung rather from human 
compulsion in Church or State than from the 
moulding and combining influences of the Divine 
Spirit. 

In, our^wn day there seems to be a sighing 
amongst the various churches for something more 
universal than existing divisions permit of, a 
desire that the sects may merge into some higher 
unity which can comprehend them all, a waiting, 
as it w r ere, for a pentecostal flame to kindle our 
holiest affections, and for the melting of our Babel 
voices into one harmonious hymn of faith and 
gratitude and love. 

The consideration of this subject may involve 
some little repetition, which, however, is necessary 
for a connected view. 

As bearing on this question we may observe that 
there are two different aspects in which we may 
regard human nature, its variety and its sameness. 

In casting our eyes round upon men and their 
pursuits the endless variety is probably the first 
thing that arrests our attention. We readily 
distinguish each man from every other by his 
appearance, his character, his habits. In those 
things in which there seems to be the greatest 
uniformity we observe material differences as soon 
as we extend our view so as to embrace large groups 
or nations. Different ages and peoples have the 
most various manners and customs, laws and 
inodes of government. Moral usages, which might 
be supposed to rest on an immovable basis, slowly 
shift their ground, and undergo successive modifica- 
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tions. Research into the secrets of nature has 
been often obliged to review its theories, and in 
modem times has altered our whole conception 
of the universe ; and the results of speculative 
thought are proverbially uncertain and multiform. 
So also the endeavours of art flow in no unalterable 
channel, but seek , d irections infinitely varied; 
Egyptian art *is not the same as (>eciarj* nor 
Grecian as Christian. Language, so indispensable 
as a means of mutual intercourse, ramifies into a 
multitude of dialects * and even what we call the 
same language insensibly changes from century to 
century. Wherever wc turn, the sense of variety 
is forced upon us, till we are almost tempted to 
regard the human race as a loose aggregate of 
individuals, each possessing a nature of his own, 
and bound to the rest only by the artificial ties of 
mutual interest and convenience. 

But looking deeper, we observe that beneath this 
apparently hopeless diversity of manifestation 
there is an underlying unity, and* that human 
nature, in its inner springs, 13 the same from age 
to age. Penetrating behind the forms or modes 
by which the hidden life expresses itself in the 
world, and reaching the passions, and sentiments, 
and affections by which the heart is swayed, we 
discover a chain wdiich binds us all together in one 
family, and throws around the variety of our 
practice the unity of a common nature. However 
changeable may be the forms of thought, of virtue, 
of art, yet the great laws of intellect remain the 
same, and our reverence for goodness, and our 
admiration for beauty vary only in degree, but 
not in essence. We sympathize with sorrows over 
which centuries have rolled. Our hearts beat in 
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unisen with a love whose drama was played out in 
the morning twilight of history. We recognize the 
stirrings of a kindred life in the contests of ambition, 
the thirst for splendour and power, the jealousies, 
the intrigues, even the vices of a civilization whose 
palaces have long been buried in the dust of 
antiquity. And the struggles of conscience, the 
pain^of r^jj|orse, the self-abnegation of repentance, 
the endeavour to subject the waywardness of 
passion to the authority of law, and the feeling 
after ail eternal object of trust amid the shadows 
w'hich flit across the mortal scene, were the same in 
ancient Palestine as in modern England. Thus 
we perceive that the endless variety which exists 
in the outer life of man is the blossoming of the 
same essential nature, and that beneath the differ- 
ences of individuals, of parties, of nations, of 
periods, there is still maintained a wonderful unity 
of the human spirit. 

The law here indicated, which prevails in the rest 
of our nature*, is no less observable when we turn 
our attention to religion. Here, too, ceaseless 
variety flows from an underlying unity. When 
we regard the outward aspects of religion, it breaks 
itself up into innumerable subdivisions ; but when 
we penetrate to its heart, these reunite themselves 
in a common source, and disappear in a few gra^d 
sentiments which belong to us as human beings. 
It is true, indeed, that the religious sentiments are 
susceptible of culture and growth, that they are 
bestowed in various proportions, and that they 
exist in greater, purity and force, and in greater 
richness of combination, in some than in others. 
It is also true that differences in their manifestation 
are in part due to their feebleness or perversion. 
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But it is no less true that where they exist in the 
greatest purity and fullness they seek different 
modes of expression, and instead of presenting 
human character clipped into an ugly uniformity, 
they exhibit it in ever changing lines of beauty, 
and accomplish their complete work by the very 
diversity of thfir operation. Reverence is not a 
feeling which can obtain vent only iif pre- 

scribed ritual, but breathes itself through the whole 
demeanour, and may be found alike in the adorn- 
ments lavished upon the place where the soul would 
catch its nearest vision of God, and in the sim- 
plicity which closes every sense and disregards all 
"earthly beauty when the spirit bows down before 
its invisible king. Love shapes for itself its own 
course, and now appears in the renunciation of the 
ordinary ties of life that some special work may be 
fulfilled, and now in the grateful, tender, and 
patient discharge of every social duty. Shall w© 
have less esteem for the reverence* or the love 
because it pursues a course different from that 
which ours seeks, or shall wc dot rather forget the 
sensible differences in the spiritual identity ? It 
is the same blood which flows now T to the head, now 
to the feet, stimulating at one time the vigour of 
thought, and again the activity of limb ; and so 
it is the same Spirit which creates all the higher 
forms of the religious life, making them, in spite 
of our unbelief, mutualty dependent, and constrain- 
ing them all unconsciously to work together for 
the same great end, the exaltation of the human 
soul and its conformity to the image of God. 

But if this be true when we regard the instinctive 
tendency of the soul towards God, those germs of 
the religious life w r hich are the cojmnon heritage of 
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our race, much truer is it when any near communion 
with God has been established, when the human 
spirit has been touched by the Divine Spirit, and 
through lowly submission to the higher Will has 
been brought into conformity with that life which 
abides eternally with the Father. The Spirit is 
granted in various measures, to one more, to 
another 'jffSfe, preparing one man tor this labour, 
another for that, revealing to one the beauty of 
holiness, to another the sublimity of faith, to a 
third the heroism of virtue ; but it is the same 
Spirit, and bears witness of its identity to those 
who will receive its witness. When we view' its 
manifestations merely from the outside, and arro- 
gantly assume that our conceptions, our tastes, our 
duties must be the standard for all mankind, w T e cut 
ourselves off from others, and are conscious only of 
the superlicial differences which divide us ; but if w e 
go deeper, and have the humility to learn that in us 
too the darkness is still struggling with the light, 
and that our forms of conception and modes of 
worship are but the*' shadows of eternal truth and 
holiness, then we shall know’ that our brother also 
has a ray of light and a voice from on high to direct 
his steps, and that, though in different ways, we 
are nevertheless following the same spiritual Lord. 

When u 7 e forget our controversies, and seek o, ly 
the fullness of the life of God, we hear the voices 
of the greatest souls of Christendom blending into 
solemn harmony, and perceive that the distinctions 
which have excited so much unworthy passion were 
transient a.nd unimportant, while the heart of 
Christian devotion has been ever the same. The 
Spirit blow r eth where it listeth, and yefuses the 
trammels of priestly ritual or theologian’s creed. 
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It chooses a fane, now in the bosom of » the oldest 
and proudest Church, now in some now and 
despised sect, now in a solitary worshipper whom 
the churches will not receive. And he who will 
throw' his soul open to near the accents of the 
Spirit, by whomsoever they may be uttered, will 
soon catch, mingled with the technical language of 
the schools, thfc breathings of the same, femg faith 
and love; his own soul <*w ill expand ufffPer the 
genial influence of universal sympathies ; and 
though he may be shunned by the sect3, he will 
have communion with what is holiest in each ; 
and he will know, from his own inner experience, 
what the Christian world is so slow' to* learn, that 
there is a ‘ unity of the Spirit ’ which cares nothing 
for our artificial barriers, but by its own Divine 
power binds into a true Church of God the faithful 
of every age and clime. 

Paul exhorts the Ephesians to endeavour to 
keep this unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 1 
It needs an endeavour ; for the differences which 
divide us are constantly forced on our attention, 
but the Spirit which unites us dwells in still and 
serene depths, where, in the hurry of life, we often 
fail to notice it. The collisions of thought, the 
opposing tastes, the contrasted tendencies, which, 
with all their apparent evils, add so much to the 
zest and beauty of life, and are so indispensable to 
human progress, are perpetually both creating 
differences and making us keenly alive to the 
existence of those differences. Then our self-love 
steps in, with its fondness for mastery and im- 
patience of contradiction. Acrimony, mutual 
contempt, and superstitious horror of one another’s 
i Eph. iv.*3. 
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viewi, too speedily follow ; and parties are formed 
which, for the sake of some subordinate point, 
forget the vast field which they occupy in common. 
On the other hand, sects carefully avoid meeting 
on the common basis of religious hope and love. 
They do not combine to bear witness against the 
world’s evil, or to pour forth side by side their 
confessionfotheir praises, their longing for Christian 
perfection. All that is deepest, holiest, most vital 
in them, they reserve for their own special gather- 
ings, and know but little of one another’s innermost 
life. Hence the necessity for an earnest and 
faithful endeavour to maintain the unity of the 
Spirit, and prevent its violation by unworthy 
discord and estrangement. 

How shall we endeavour ? Is it not by steadily 
keeping in our own regards the spirit and the form 
in the true order of their importance ? What we 
must seriously consider is not whether men worship 
in this form or in that, but whether they worship 
in spirit and iif truth, and offer to God the genuine 
sacrifice of the heart. And in relation to theolo- 
gical truth, however important it may be, it is far 
more important to purify the inner springs whence 
truth must flow, to maintain that reverent delicacy 
of soul without w r hich even a prophet’s words must 
fall dead upon the ear, and to keep the heart as \ 
clear mirror to reflect, undisturbed and undimmea, 
the image of God. For want of a vigilant and 
tender humility theology has often degenerated 
from a calm investigation of Divine truth into a 
noisy and unedifying wrangle, and, while with 
orthodox pride or rationalistic smartness we 
clutch at the seamless robe of truth, we succeed 
only in rending it, and vainly glory in our tattered 
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prize. Men who, following truth with devoted 
love, with candour and breadth of mind, with 
hearts that still adore her when she dashes their 
dearest hopes and plucks up their most rooted pre- 
judices — men who so folJowing truth arrive at 
widely different conclusions are far more at one 
than those who mutter the same creed, but have 
never prayed and toiled and suffered in ^gg[c t hing 
for that shrine where, if trufch reveals not her form, 
she yet breathes her spirit upon all her votaries. 
We must, then, endeavour always to assign the 
first importance to the Spirit, and, passing behind 
the outer life of men, to detect the latent bond of 
Divine sympathy. 

Again, we must endeavour to stir into more vivid 
action the religious life of men. It is well known 
that any common sentiment, when its power is 
fully awakened, brings even enemies into temporary 
union. Political parties forget to be factious when 
the invader is~ near the shores. The discipline of 
common suffering may bring in the “sweetness of 
reconciliation. A great sorrow falling upon every 
heart reminds us that God has made us of one 
blood. So, if the Spirit be quick and powerful 
within us, it will fuse us together by its own 
spontaneous energy, and those who have any 
real communion with the Father and the Son 
must also have fellowship one with another. 
Where the deepest experiences are the same, 
men are drawn to one another by an irresistible 
fascination. Those who love the same God and 
Father of all, and humbly desire to love him more, 
and, receiving of his fullness, to know him even 
as they are known, those who have often sat in 
spirit at the feet of the same Saviour, and drunk 
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in his words with thirsting souls, and been touched 
with a gratitude for which speech is too cold a 
vehicle, cannot be far from one another. Our 
peace is violated because our love is dead. Let 
those who profess to be disciples of Christ stir 
up the gift that is in them, and beware of quench- 
ing the Spirit, without which they are poor indeed. 
It may that God will bless their endeavours, 
and ^Trough them bmig nearer the time when 
the sects, consenting humbly and prayerfully to 
wait upon God, and remembering their brother- 
hood in him, will join ©together in the service of a 
common love, and 6 keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace.’ 



Chapter XII 

4f* 

LAW AND FAITH 

A CONSIDERABLE portion of the Apostle’s 
correspondence is occupied with a protest 
against the imposition of the Jewish law upon 
Gentile converts. This is indeed the principal 
theme of the Epistles to the Galatians and the 
Romans ; the former dealing with it in an im- 
passioned style, as an urgent practical question ; 
the latter dwelling more calmly on the different 
principles involved in the controversy. It has 
been suggested that the whole difficrflty arose from 
Paul’s stupidity in not recognizing the difference 
between the moral and the ceremonial law — a view 
which perhaps exhibits the ineptitude of the 
interpreter rather than of Paul. We are told in 
Acts 1 that the attack on Gentile liberty was 
summed up in the proposition that if Gentiles 
were not circumcised, they could not be saved ; 
and this view is confirmed by several passages in 
the Epistles. Paul might have opposed this 
proposition by contending that the ceremonial 
rested on quite a different basis from that of the 
moral law, and in doing so he would have followed 
the lead of the greatest prophets. But in fact 
1 ^cts xv. 1. 
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the Jewish law makes no such distinction. AH the 
commandments and prohibitions have the same 
Divine sanction. Severe penalties are imposed 
for breaches of ritual ; and even in the Decalogue 
the observance of the Sabbath stands on a par 
with abstinence from adultery and murder. It 
was clear, then, that, whatever outward sanction 
the mgr^ law possessed, it embraced also the 
ceremonial. Consequently, the question arose 
whether there was any fundamental difference of 
principle between Levitical Judaism and the 
Gospel of Christ, and whether real righteousness, 
as it exists in the mind of God, is to be attained 
along the path of law . 

Paul reached the conclusion that £here was a 
higher principle, which made man independent of 
external law r , and at the same time made him 
capable of fulfilling the abiding law of righteous- 
ness with a stricter fidelity. This higher principle 
was ‘ the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus/ the Spirit 
of Divine Sons'hip, sharing in the life and righteous- 
ness of God. But this Spirit did not, as objectors 
imagined, introduce one into a lawless realm, but 
was an inw T ard fountain of law T , working in a 
Divine order. On the side of man it was appre- 
hended and appropriated through faith ; and 
hence, in the vocabulary of Paul, law r and fai^h 
are opposed to one another as representing two 
conceptions of the mode by which true righteous- 
ness is attained. 

The Apostle’s view is briefly summed up in 
Romans viii. 3, 4, 4 For what the law could not do, 
in that it was weak through the flesh, God, sending 
his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and in 
relation to sin, condemned sin in the flesh ; that 
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the ordinance of the law might be fulfilled in us, 
who walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit/ 
The meaning is expressed so succinctly as to leave 
the construction of the sentence faulty, but is at 
the same time sufficiently clear to serve as a guide 
to our meditations. 

In speaking of the law Paul, we can hardly 
doubt, had in mind the Levitical law. Neverthe- 
less, we may perceive, from4iis whole treatment of 
the subject, that he is concerned, except incident- 
ally, not with a particular code, bul with the prin- 
ciple of law as the regulate*- of moral conduct, in 
contrast with another principle, to which he usually 
applies the term ‘ faith.’ Our meditations, then, 
may dwell on a universal truth, and not on a 
particular and extinct controversy. We share, 
in our degree, in the Apostle’s experiences of inward 
struggle and victorious peace ; and the question 
whence true righteousness is derived has as deep 
an interest for the wounded conscience to-day as 
in the time of Paul. * 

Let us, then, inquire in the. first place, what is 
a law ? It is an outward rule of conduct resting 
upon certain sanctions. It may or may not be 
written in a book, in the form of precise regulations. 
There is, for instance, the written law of the land, 
which contains rules necessary for the well-being 
of society, and appoints penalties for the violation 
of these rules. And, again, there is the unwritten 
law of society, which is the arbiter of fashion and 
of manners, and also has a severe, though vague, 
punishment for the transgression of its precepts. 
So, in regard to right and wrong in general, we 
may have the law of duty presented to us in a 
definite code, which describes the proper modes of 
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action, and proclaims suitable rewards and punish- 
ments. And, again, we may have a law no less 
rigid traced with the finger of God upon the con- 
science, and a punishment no less terrible, signified 
in the forebodings of remorse. Or, once more, 
we may have an unwritten law of right and wrong 
under the guise of prudence and imprudence, a 
law rg ap iring careful consultation* and depending 
for its pow r er on the* clearness with which the 
pleasant or unpleasant consequences of actions 
are foreseen by the judgment. One or other of 
these or similar laws will be the accepted guide of 
different persons according to their education and 
temperament. Those who are conscious of an 
inner darkness will rely upon a written code. 
Those in whom the intellectual faculties pre- 
dominate will commit themselves to the direction 
of judgment and caution. And those to whom 
conscience is the nearest of realities, and to whom 
its decisions are the most unquestionable of truths, 
will rely chiefly on the inward light. The punish- 
ment also, apprehended in consequence of dis- 
obedience, may be very various in kind, misery 
in the future world, failure and disappointment 
in this, or an inner defilement which excommuni- 
cates us from the presence of God. Yet these 
rules, apparently so different, are one in princrxle. 
They are all law r s, aiming simply to impart a krftw- 
ledge of the best course of conduct, and to secure 
obedience by certain sanctions. 

Now, according to the doctrine of the Apostle, 
such laws are weak, and unable to compass the 
very end for the sake of which they exist. They 
cannot, even when scrupulously obeyed, make 
men truly righteous. Let us pause a moment to 
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reflect upon this end, as the aim of both Law*and 
Gospel is so often misapprehended. The one aim 
of all the dispensations of God is to make men 
righteous in the highest sense of that ’word, by 
bringing them into entire conformity with his 
holy Will. This aim dominates the whole of the 
New, as of the Old, Testament. Christ’s brethren 
are not those who shout ‘ Lord, Lord,’ iut those 
who do the will of the heavenly Father, ana mani- 
fest his holy Spirit of Love. Paul exults in the 
advent of Christ, because he came, not to exempt 
us from the severe law qf duty, but that the 
righteous requirements of that law may be fulfilled 
in us. To be with God, and in harmony with his 
will, is more blessed than happiness. To be 
confident that we are safe while the ground is 
hollow beneath us, to obtain tranquillity by 
obliterating the lines of distinction between right 
and wrong, and to imagine that we have obtained 
the saint’s rest while the dominion of sin is not 
destroyed in the heart — this is moi^ awful than 
misery. Christianity docs nothing for us save so 
far as it brings us nearer to God, and enables us 
to see his light, to breathe his love, and to do 
his will. 

Such, then, being the end and aim of our exist- 
ence, how is this end to be attained ? The legal 
method is this : — give men a clear knowledge of 
their duties, and of the consequences of obedience 
and disobedience, and your object will be secured. 
This is the method which is declared by the 
Apostle to be weak, and, at best, to be a tutor to 
lead us to a higher than itself. 

Now, wh®t is the effect of our receiving and 
acknowledging a law of duty ? Its first effect is 
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to awaken a consciousness of sin. Where there is 
no law there is no transgression. JVhere there is 
no discernment of the difference between right and 
wrong, there can be no guilt. The lower animals, 
so far as we can judge, blindly follow their strongest 
impulses, and in so doing deserve neither praise 
nor blame, because they are unconscious of any 
rule oLf jg ht which they ought to otfey. Their lives 
are wholly removed ffom the sphere of morality, 
simply because they have no faculty which 
acquaints them with a moral law. Accordingly, 
men’s accountability * is proportioned to their 
knowledge of right and wrong. Had they no such 
knowledge, they would evidently have no more 
consciousness of sin than the brutes. Their lives 
would be simply innocent, guided by spontaneous 
impulses, and haunted by no thought of a purer 
and holier to which they had been unfaithful. But 
as soon as the law steps in, with its sharp dis- 
tinctions, 4 thou shalt * and 4 shalt not,’ sin revives, 
and many a ‘desire w hich before was pure imme- 
diately becomes corrupt ; and a WTong act which, 
when innocently performed, did not deprave the 
character, becomes a source of moral deterioration, 
and degrades us before the bar of conscience. 
Thus, before w r e have any idea of property, or any 
clear conception of the rights of others, we m\y 
innocently desire any tempting object that presents * 
itself. But as soon as we are informed that that 
object belongs to another, and understand the law, 

4 thou shalt not covet,’ our desire instantly con- 
tracts guilt, we know it to be the evil thing we call 
covetousness, and recognize it as sin. So again, 
in a savage state, a man seeking redress for his 
private injuries may slay another, and pride himself 
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upon his daring deed ; but when the law appe&rs, 
‘ thou shalt not avenge thyself/ ‘ thou shalt not 
kill/ his deed of honour is covered with .disgrace. 
His bold vindication of his rights bears the taint 
of murder, and, if persisted in, turns the brave 
and guiltless man into a ruffian, branded with 
the mark of Cain. Thus. ‘ by the law is the know- 
ledge [and also fhe strength J of sin.’ 

Now, in attempting to trac# the moral providence 
of God, the great purpose of law appears to be to 
awaken this consciousness of sin. At first it might 
seem a cruel purpose to coiwert man’s innocence 
into guilt, and to disturb his peace of mind by a 
sense of imperfection and unfaithfulness. Yet it 
is necessary that we should know the evil within 
us, if we are to aspire after the good that is above 
us. Without this awakening of the conscience we 
should remain like the beasts of the field, following 
the same blind instincts from year to year, making 
no progress, and thirsting for no idea^ life. It is 
well even that our moral perceptions should 
attain the utmost delicacy, making 4 sin exceeding 
sinful/ that we may know the full depth of our 
need, and the boundless treasures that might 
be ours. 

But the defect of law is in its weakness. It 
cannot, and does not pretend to give us power 
to fulfil its own commands. A desire does not 
instantaneously cease when we become aware that 
it is sinful. Appetite is no less clamorous when we 
know that gratification is unlawful. The brooding 
love of revenge is not checked by the thought that 
murder is forbidden. The tongue of slander is 
still active, though warned by the precept, ‘ thou 
shalt not bear false witness.’ The law is c weak 
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thfough the flesh.’ The evil deeds which it would 
restrain flow from passions and desires which are 
grounded in our nature ; and such desires will not 
disappear, or range themselves in a Divine order, 
the moment the clear light of duty is shed upon 
their turbulence. Indeed bringing them within 
the sphere of self-consciousness rather tends to 
increyjsg.. their brooding violence and to give them 
the mastery over u& There are cases in which 
every one admits that a man is victim to his 
passion. What we see to be true in these extreme 
cases is more or less «true of us all. We have our 
tendencies which the mere struggles of our will 
cannot direct. We say and do things that we 
would not, and leave undone things that we fain 
would do. And though we are always prompt to 
defend ourselves against the rebukes of a fellow 
mortal, we have our times of lonely sorrow and 
humiliation when we feel the need of a power 
mightier than a sense of duty. Many have felt 
the weakness of the law when they have been 
reproached by another for a fault which their 
hearts had already confessed. What has the 
reproach done for them ? It has stabbed them 
with a deeper consciousness of sin, and made them 
long for one who would not upbraid, but deliver. 

The law, then, while it makes us feel our ner I of 
deliverance, is unable itself to deliver us. It fiiay, 
indeed, to a large extent control our conduct, and 
train us in virtuous habits, and thus afford a 
valuable preparation for something more vital 
and inw r ard. It may be, as Paul says* a tutor to 
bring us to Christ. But it cannot destroy the 
carnal mind, or change the corrupt propensities 
which beguile us into sin. And so long as the 
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affections linger among low objects, and 'the 
strongest impulses are unholy, wo shall strive in 
vain to confine them at all times within $he limits 
which morality prescribes. But what the law 
cannot do may be accomplished in another way. 
If earthly aims and desires cannot form the sub- 
stance of our inner life without frequently breaking 
into open sin, tlfb lower and carnal nature ^must be 
crucified, and the higher arid spiritual assume its 
place. I do not mean that any tendencies which 
belong to us as human beings are to be unnaturally 
repressed, for every natural gift is good in its 
proper place and function ; but the love ok them, 
which gives them a disproportionate vehemence, 
and lifts them out of their proper sphere, must be 
superseded by a nobler love. In other words, we 
must not attempt merely to control and direct the 
outward conduct, but the inward fountains of 
conduct must be changed and sweetened ; and 
that soul which knew only of an earthly life, and 
dreamed not of the life of sons of God, must become 
a temple of the Holy Spirit. • Then at last the 
righteousness of the law will be fulfilled, for the 
strong inclinations to evil which the law strove 
in vain to check will be no longer there. A 
strange calmness will reign within. The man, 
walking not according to the flesh, but according 
10 the Spirit, will feel that as the carnal mind was 
death, so the spiritual mind is life and peace; 
and he will bless God that he has received not only 
a directing light, but a sanctifying power. 

Now, according to the teaching of the Apostle, 
the great purpose of Christ’s mission is to confer 
upon men this spiritual life. It is to raise their 
thoughts to higher themes, to win their affections 
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to things above, to bring them into communion 
with God. It is to give them a holy mind for an 
unholy, grand and immortal aspirations for poor 
and perishing desires, piercing-eyed faith for sensual 
dullness, self-denying love for vengeful passions 
and sordid greed. It is to draw forth in its finished 
beauty that Divine image for which man was 
created /and place on his brow the crown of sonship. 
Therefore God sent info the world his own Son, one 
endued with his Spirit, penetrated with his Life, 
manifesting his Mercy and his Truth. And this 
Son came 4 in the likeness of sinful flesh.’ In 
other words, his nature w as like ours ; the same, 
yet different. It was what ours might be, rather 
than what it is. He felt the nearness of God ; 
and, living in communion with him, saw' a light 
such as had not been revealed to other men. He 
knew' the Father, as kings and prophets had sighed 
in vain to know him. 

This great Messenger of God was sent ‘ for sin,’ 
or, more literally, 4 in relation to sin.’ Our Iievised 
Version translates * 4 as an offering for sin,’ but 
dutifully prints the words 4 as an offering ’ in 
italic, to show that the phrase belongs to the 
translators, and not to Paul. There is no justifica- 
tion for such a rendering of the Greek phrase. It 
is indeed repeatedly used in Leviticus in conne^on 
with sacrifice, and thereby indicates that the 
sacrifice w r as a sin-offering ; but it cannot by 
itself denote a sin-offering. The passage in Romans 
contains not a single word which implies sacrifice, 
and it is therefore quite unwarrantable to insert 
a phrase which alters the Apostle’s meaning greatly 
for the worse. Paul here states in briefest phrase 
his view of the purpose of Christ’s mission : it was 
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4 in relation to sin/ It was not primarily to man 
as an ignorant, but to nan as a sinful being that 
he came. The Spirit was given to hinj without 
measure for the benefit of mankind, that they 
might become heirs with him of the same glory, 
and be freed from 4 the law of sin and death 5 by 
4 the law of the Spirit of life 5 in him. And thus 
God 4 condemned sin in the flesh ’ ; that is, passed 
sentence against sin within the limits of that very 
element in which its power seemed to reside. The 
law also condemned sin ; but how different are 
the two condemnations in their effect upon us. 
We know r that certain things are wrong ; the law 
of God says so, and conscience admits the righteous- 
ness of the command ; but then, we say, it is 
natural to do these tilings, the flesh is weak, and 
e^ r en if vve have struggled against them, we come 
at last to regard them as a sort of fatality. How 
different if some one comes with commanding 
character, who does not permit these things to 
sully him. Through him they are condemned in 
the flesh ; the condemnation is now real and 
living ; and the deadly thought of incurable 
weakness or of sad fatality is flung off, for may not 
w^e too conquer ? Thus in every holy man sin is 
condemned in the flesh, but most of all in him 
whose whole mission was 4 in relation to sin/ 
Jesus Christ has opened a new world to our vision, 
and is the earnest of a glorified humanity. 

Is it asked how this higher life is communicated ? 
I reply that on the side of man it comes through the 
receptive power of faith, which apprehends the 
grander spiritual vision, and so completely trusts 
it as to open the soul to Divine influences which 
were unfeit before. But why one was humbly 
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recipient of this quickening faith, while another 
was blinded by the self-confidence of religious 
prejudice^ and dogmatism, Paul could not tell, 
except by referring all to the providence of God : 
nor can we. The faith which was recipient of the 
Spirit was itself one of the fruits of the Spirit. 
Many were called, but few were f ehosen. It was 
not as a rule the wise; and powerful of this world, 
but the poor and lowly, who listened to the Chris- 
tian appeal, and felt the beauty and majesty of 
the new life. But even they w r ere not swayed by 
an irresistible impulse? Though the inward prin- 
ciple of their life had become spiritual, still they 
had to listen reverently to the voice of the Spirit, 
and use their effort to walk ‘ in the Spirit,’ follow- 
ing its behests without stumbling. The appeal 
itself, whereby God commended his love towards 
the sinful w r orld, which was dwelt upon by the 
Christian preachers, and shown forth in the altered 
life of little 'groups of ‘ saints , 5 w as made through 
the entire manifestation of Christ, his life, his 
death, his risen glory. If w r e confine our attention 
to any single point, we fail to apprehend his full 
power. In various ways men are drawn to that 
Spirit ; and in our changing moods we are most 
struck now with the lofty flight of his thought, 
and again with his cross of shame ; and now r $>ur 
admiration, now our gratitude, and now our love 
is the first to own his spell. 

The simple revelation of the Divine Life in our 
humanity possesses an incalculable power. It fills 
the mind with new ideas and purposes ; and as we 
gaze with reverence on that image of perfection, 
we become ourselves transfigured, we are changed 
into the same impge from glory to glory, and are 
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caught up into a third heaven where we hear wards 
of peace and joy unknown to mortal speech, and 
see sights of wonder which no tongue can tell. 
And then how paltry appear the seductions and 
passions before which formerly our strength melted 
away. We are i in the Spirit/ and the fleshly 
nature is dethroned. 

Mightier still is the appeal of that Love which for 
our sakes drank ox the bittftr cup. 4 The Love of 
God in Christ Jesus,’ that Spirit of the Father 
dwelling in him, beseeching his human children to 
turn and accept the erift cf life, this, when truly 
felt moves the heart as nothing else can do. In 
the light of that Love old things pass away, all 
things become new, and we walk no longer c after 
the flesh/ but 4 after the Spirit.’ 

Mighty, too, is the power of trust, which, following 
Christ into the realm of things unseen and eternal, 
tells us that God is ever near, to aid the struggling 
heart, and shower his blessings on the contrite and 
prayerful soul. A Divine strength is* given to the 
meek and confiding ; and he who relies with child- 
like simplicity upon the Father of spirits is lifted 
into a higher region where he finds himself at 
peace, and, in the w r ords of John, 4 he cannot sin, 
because he is born of God.’ This is the ideal state, 
the end of our Christian warfare. Meanwhile it is 
happy for us if we have felt the weakness of the 
law, and our own insufficiency, and have been led 
to seek the guidance of him who alone can satisfy 
our aspirations and give us the life wffiich we need. 
Just in proportion as we 4 walk not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit/ the righteous requirements 
of the law will be 4 fulfilled in us ’ ; and yet we 
shall not claim honour for ourselves, but acknow- 
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ledge that all holiness, truth, and goodness ai*e 
the gift of the Father of all. We shall not, as when 
under the law, assert ourselves and boast of our 
own strength, but in humility and thankfulness 
exclaim, with Paul, ‘I have been crucified with 
Christ ; and it is no longer I that live, but Christ 
that liveth in me.’ 

It is now apparent that the moral law, which in 
itself is ‘ holy and just and good,’ never ceases to 
be obligatory, and yet that the most perfect 
obedience in our outward conduct, rendered only 
on account of its rewards and punishments, would 
not be real righteousness. That can be attained 
only through faith, which brings us into communion 
with God, and makes us partakers of his Spirit. 
Then we are free from the law, not because it has 
ceased to be binding, but because we have within 
ourselves the fountain of law, and righteous actions 
become the natural expression of the inward 
vitality. Faith without works is dead ; for so 
long as it is living it brings forth, by its own in- 
herent energy, the fruits of the Spirit, and enacts in 
freedom, according to varying circumstances, the 
deeds of justice and of love. 



Chapter XIII 

THE HOPE OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 

N EW religious experiences awaken new thoughts 
in the mind ; and these in turn seek for a' 
new language in which to express themselves. 
First, words and phrases, then propositions, and 
finally connected systems of theology arise, all 
ultimately suggested by some powerful spiritual 
emotion, the contents of which the intellect en- 
deavours to interpret, and to fix upon a rational 
basis. Thus when Christianity appeared in the 
world, and stirred men’s hearts with* a new sense 
of the presence of God, with ^ new 7 love to a great 
religious leader, w ith a new feeling of brotherhood 
through the communion of a spirit larger than that 
of sects or nations, w ith a deeper conviction of sin, 
and at the same time with a sweet assurance of 
pardon and peace, the mind began to exercise 
itself upon these things, and to define in words the 
significance which they possessed in the realms of 
thought and practice. The relations between 
God and man were described by the terms Father 
and sons of God. Christians, as all children of the 
same parent, were brothers ; as consecrated to a 
life of holiness, w r ere saints. At their head was 
the Son of God, the Founder of the new spiritual 
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creation. Grace, faith, justification, reconciliation, 
regeneration, love became common in men’s 
mouths, and either expressed wholly new ideas or 
were ladefn with a weight of meaning they had 
never borne before. The putting away of old sins 
and rising into life with God was symbolized by 
Baptism ; the great act of self-sacrificing love, the 
common spiritual food of Christ&ns, was com- 
memorated by breakhig of bread together, and 
drinking of the same cup ; and the depth of the 
inward renewal was betokened by mutual charity 
and personal purity. But thought is not complete 
till it takes the form of a proposition ; and accord- 
ingly words and symbols which at first denoted with 
sufficient distinctness the peculiar life of Chris- 
tianity, became the nucleus of precise doctrines, 
wlpch after much discussion assumed a permanent 
form, and thus in the course of many centuries 
the vast system of Christian dogma was evolved. 

Now doctrines, while they help to perpetuate, 
are apt also to obscure, the emotions out of which 
they originally sprang. Words which in on© 
generation are the fiery symbols of the soul’s most 
ardent faith become in another the cold counters 
of an inherited form of thought, and at last the 
dogma thrusts itself forward as both imperative 
and sufficient, and, awakening no more a livr’g 
interest, acts as a dead w r eight which impedes, if 
it does not destroy, the higher movements of the 
spirit. Thus even Paul’s great words of freedom 
have been forged into a yoke of bondage, and his 
principle of faith has been transmuted into that 
very principle of law which he spent his life in 
combating. Salvation has too often come to be 
regarded as an outward and arbitrary bliss, which 
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is to be secured by an equally outward and sfrbi- 
trary belief. When doctrines have been degraded 
into this condition, and have become mere helpless 
bodies of thought from which the animating spirit 
has departed, it is necessary to recover the original 
emotion, and to a certain extent to reconstruct the 
doctrine, so as to place it in connexion with the 
living thought *of the time. The same principles 
remain everlastingly in antagonism, but the form 
of the controversy which they create varies from 
age to age, and demands a form of treatment 
suited to the particular danger of the hour. Paul 
opposed his doctrine of justification by faith to the 
tyranny and externality of the Jewish law. 
Luther set up the same principle in opposition to 
the deadening influence of the Papacy. We have 
to assert it in resisting a dogmatic orthodoxy, 
which would destroy all intellectual and spiritual 
freedom. In doing so we must use modern 
language and modern arguments ; and, adopting 
the principle w r hich Paul himself applied to the 
interpretation of the Old Testament, we must 
accept the statements of the Apostle in the spirit, 
and not in the letter, for thus only shall we pass 
through the temporary phases of his thought into 
that inner and abiding realm where his soul held 
communion with God. 

What, then, is the question wdiich lies nearest to 
the heart of practical religion ? We have already 
attempted, in the last section, a solution of this 
problem ; but we may here consider it from a 
somewhat different point of view . The problem 
may be thus stated : how r shall we attain, or at 
least advance towards, the Divine ideal of our 
nature ? flow shall we reach true righteousness, 
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the* righteousness, not of social etiquette, nor of 
human law, but of God, that righteousness which 
alone will stand in the judgment of eternity, and 
be recognized as genuine when the false estimates 
of earth have been brought to shame ? With 
nothing less than this can any loyal and simple 
soul be satisfied ; and to throw a graceful cloak 
around its inward deformity and rottenness, or to 
provide some substitute for real holiness, is only 
to mock its profoundest longings, and insult it with 
a stone when it asks for bread. 

In order to obtain an«»answer to our question, we 
must reflect for a moment on the twofold nature 
of man. This twofold nature, however we may 
explain it, is a fact of experience, which is obvious 
to every man as soon as he begins to think ; and 
to jt the moral conflict of life is due. We have am 
animal nature, connected with the earth, with all 
its powers, as far as w T e can see, adapted only to 
temporary pujposes, and subject to a law r of death 
without reversal. On this side of our being we 
belong to the animal kingdom, and, if the modern 
theory be correct, are simply the highest and most 
complex result of an organic evolution which has 
been going on for untold ages. But, strange to 
say, the animal nature has acquired in us an evil 
taint which is absent from the beasts. Tb 
presence of an intellectual and moral life has turned 
the simplicity of instinct into conscious desire, 
and the power of choice has converted into sin 
what would otherwise be innocent. Hence man- 
kind has been, sa to say, more animal than the 
beasts themselves. Appetite has attained an 
enormity, and resulted in heart-rending miseries, 
to which there is no parallel among them. Avarice, 
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luxury, cruelty, cheating, lying, are the result of 
animal passions using the intellect as their slave ; 
and the horrors of the battle field, in which all the 
resources of science are applied to the infliction of 
destruction and woe, give almost a satanic grandeur 
to the animalism of man. 

But the hideous exaggeration of the brute in us 
is itself a sign that we are more than brutes, and 
that we cannot find here theftrue end of our being. 
We can retreat into an inner world of thought 
and sentiment, of self- denial and love, of faith 
and holiness ; and thus vg; come to recognize a 
spiritual nature, which has a life and laws of its 
own, and does not move in concurrence with the 
instincts of the animal. Of the origin of this 
nature I say nothing. Poets and philosophers 
have dreamed that the soul is eternal, and con\es 
down from the celestial ether into the prison- 
house of the body. Students of physical science 
assure us that there is no break in the chain of 
evolution, and that the highest manifestations of 
mind have slowly grown frojn the obscurity of* 
some primeval and elementary life. I am content 
to leave such a question to science, so long as it 
does not deny the reality of present facts, or 
mutilate the higher attributes of the mind in order 
to adapt them to the supposed meanness of their 
origin. What might be developed in the course 
of ages from a primitive cell we can only conjec- 
ture ; but that at present we have intellect, con- 
science, and will, devotion and reverence, rte know 
with the most absolute certainty, and these are 
touched with such heavenly grace and power that 
they rise immeasurably above what we ordinarily 
designate as the animal nature. But even within 
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thk higher element of our being we must make a 
distinction. The intellect seems to occupy a 
neutral place between the flesh and the spirit, and 
may ally itself with one or the other. It may 
allow its splendid powers to be dragged captive 
by lower cravings, and enslaved to the lust of the 
flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of 
life. But that which we name the spirit cannot 
thus fall. That within us which speaks of God 
and righteousness, of eternity and judgment, our 
reverence, devoutness, trust, may be driven out, to 
knock with sad and ^vain remonstrance at the 
-portals of our hearts, and their gentle voice may 
be drowned by the clamours of the world ; but 
they cannot place themselves at the service of the 
lower desires, which they are intended to rule. 
This is the reason why Paul distinguishes the 
psychical or natural man and the spiritual man. 
The former is man with all the human endowments 
of mind and body, except that higher force which 
brings us into communion with God ; the latter 
is man transfigured with the grace of spiritual 
character, and showing, however imperfectly, the 
lineaments of a child of God. 

Now these t wo natures, of which we are so clearly 
conscious, have powers of apprehension adapted 
to their different ends. The animal nature if 
furnished with the 1 senses, which bring it int# 
communication with that physical universe to 
which it belongs. These senses are the same as 
in multitudes of less intelligent creatures, and 
seem, with them, to answer no higher purpose 
than the guidance of their physical well-being ; 
and if our thought stopped with the immediate 
impressions which they receive from outward 
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objects, our knowledge would f>e of the most 
elementary kind, if Indeed *ve had anything that 
could properly be called knowledge. But the 
intellect, following out its own laws, interprets 
what the senses report, corrects their illusions, 
and experimentally submits to theii scrutiny 
multitudes of objects which nature, left to itself, 
would never bring before them. The whole fabric 
of science rests ultimately ^>n those little organs 
of the flesh, on which we rely with such undoubting 
trust ; yet they themselves reveal nothing more 
than elementary arid isolated facts, and lend the 
same authority to the crude conjectures of the- 
savage and to the mature speculations of the 
cultivated man. 

Similarly the spirit has the power of apprehend- 
ing spiritual objects. The distinction of right apd 
wrong ; the beauty of holiness ; the supremacy of 
love ; the presence of a Spirit not our own, and 
yet in communion with our own ; the direction of 
a Will to which we owe a reverent submission ; 
remorse, penitence, peace, an£ trust, the nearness 
of a forgiving grace that heals our inward wounds 
— these are things we cannot see or touch, and yet 
we are no less certain of their reality than we are 
of the reality of sun and moon, of mountain and 
ocean. Thus we are brought into communication 
with a spiritual world ; but here too we have an 
immediate discernment only of elementary facts, 
and in interpreting these facts, and turning them 
into thought and knowledge, men have had to 
correct illusions, and pass through many a strange 
and untenable hypothesis, and feel their way 
towards a large and enlightened theology. But 
eenturies of error in interpretation cannot disprove 
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the* reality of fundamental facts ig our nature'; 
and if the spiritual nature be strong and healthy, 
we accept its revelations with an undoubting con- 
fidence. "This confidence we call faith. But as 
our trust in the senses extends itself to the whole 
realm of science, so faith does not sit idly beside 
the rudimentary facts of the spirit, but spreads 
its wings, and soars aloft to enjoy the vision of 
that spiritual universe which consecrated reason, 
the living Word of God within the soul, has built 
up out of the simple experiences of the devout. 
Thus we have faith in tjie unity of God, and believe 
that all worlds have their centre and home in his 
eternal being. We have faith in his Fatherhood, 
and recognize in his inexhaustible Love that 
spiritual force of attraction which binds into one 
the universe of souls. We have faith in Christ, 
whose spirit gives form to our unshaped aspira- 
tions, and, passing into the heart, transmutes, 
through the alchemy of love, our earthly life into 
his own life with God. We have faith in immor- 
tality, for communion with God is the soul’s in- 
hen tance, and his children have eternal life abiding 
in them. 

Seeing, then, that we have these two natures, 
the animal and the spiritual, the earthly and the 
heavenly, it is plain in what direction our salvation 
lies. It is in the due subordination of the lower 
to the higher, and in the rich and full development 
of that spiritual life which allies us with God, and 
makes us his children. Paul discovers a great 
moral purpose underlying the slow and painful 
processes of the physical world : the w T hole creation 
groaneth and travaileth, waiting for the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God. And so with the individual 
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man, the goal of his endeavour is to become!* a 
child of God ; and his bodily frame does not con- 
tain an end in itself, but is the instrument of his 
education, till, having accomplished its ^purpose, 
it is laid aside as a wom out vesture. True right- 
eousness, therefore, exists in us only in proportion 
as we realize this Divine idea. It is the indwelling 
in us of the Spirit*of God, from which spontaneously 
spring, as its unfailing fruit, the words and deeds 
which the supreme Righteousness requires. 

Along what pathway, then, are we to seek for 
this salvation ? Different 0 answers have been 
given, at which we can only glance. 

There is the method of shaping men from the 
outside by the agency of rewards and punishments. 
Righteousness, it is said, consists in doing right 
things ; and if only you can bribe or terrify meu 
into doing right things, they will be righteous, 
and nothing more cau be required of them. This 
is the method of law, on which we have already 
dwelt in the last section It has its place in 
providing a standard of excellence for the outward 
life, to which it is well to conform, and which 
society, for its own protection and welfare, has a 
right ta enforce ; and while the character is 
immature, it supplies a needed direction, and may 
assist in the acquirement of valuable habits of act 
and speech. But righteousness, in the Christian 
view, has its seat within, and consists in the con- 
form it3 T of the inner temper of the soul to the will 
of God. This is laid down in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and in Christ’s teaching generally, as dis- 
tinctly as by Paul ; and the latter only applied 
this universal principle to a particular controversy. 
The treasure of good or ill is in the heart. It is 

M 
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not what a man puts into his mouth that defiles 
him, but what flows from the poisoned fountains 
of his life. The outside cleanliness of cup and 
platter Is not righteousness before God. Im- 
potent anger, the impure wish that fails of its 
gratification, the unforgiving heart that has no 
opportunity of revenge, are sin in the sight of the 
supreme Judge ; and there is no* sense of blessed 
peace and communion with him till these things 
are subdued by the power of the Spirit. This 
should bo carefully remembered in education. 
Children must be uijder a law of obedience, in 
order that wholesome habits may be formed. 
But if there be nothing more than this, there may 
in time be a revolt against an authority which is 
merely felt to be oppressive ;^and we have accom- 
plished little unless we have awakened a love of 
goodness, and filled the young heart with beautiful 
images of holiness and self-sacrifice, which will 
make it turn with loathing from sinful pleasures, 
and be the inspiration of a pure and generous life. 

Again, there is £he method of self-repression, of 
waging war against the animal nature, a method 
which is known by the name of asceticism. Wear 
the meanest and most uncomfortable clothing ; 
eat the coarsest food, and triumph over appetite 
by lengthened fasts; eschew all riches and 
luxury ; nay, apply the lash to tame the insolence 
of the body ; and then the soul will escape from 
the pestilential air of its dungeon and the clamours 
of earth, and, rising into the pure ether, listen en- 
tranced to the harmony of angels. s Asceticism 
has played its part in rebuking a self-indulgent 
world, and a little mixture of the ascetic tempera- 
ment is useful in strengthening the growing charao- 
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ter; Self-indulgence, even of an apparently inrfo- 
cent kind gradually enervates and corrupts. 
Still asceticism is not righteousness, and an 
unnatural self-repression is no guarantee of Spiritual 
health. God knows and provides the trials which 
we need, and our complacency under self -inflicted 
pain is no pledge of our sweet submission when he 
calls us to bear ft cross. Christianity asks for a 
reverent moderation, which 0 shall pervade the 
entire character, and move with gentle acquiescence 
beneath the higher Will, enjojnng with thankful- 
ness and without selfishness the innocent pleasures 
which he provides, and accepting with humble 
trust the pains which are an inevitable portion of 
our lot. 

There remains the method of faith. By faith 
we take hold of eternal things, and lay ourselvea 
open to the influence of the Spirit of God. Evil 
thoughts are overcome, not by direct attack, but 
by thinking of what is good ; and so, generally, 
the evil in us is destroyed only by the advent of 
a large and noble spirit of life,, which leaves the 
evil no room to grow. So long as we have faith 
we cannot lose this nobler life. Through weariness 
and pain, through failure and disappointment, 
through many a blinding battle with doubt and 
sin, we hold it still, and rise at last triumphant 
over the enemies that assail us. Not in a moment 
can we win the desired peace, for we need much 
chastening ; but through the darkest and dreariest 
hours we place our trust in God, and * wait for the 
hope of righteousness.’ But what and where is 
this victorious faith ? It is not belief in a dogma, 
and comes not by way of argument. It is kindled 
by those who have faith, and whose lives and 
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words evoke the slumbering spirit in us. In the 
language of Paul, it is Christ’s faith. Jesus was 
the man of faith, who lived in conscious com- 
munion with God, and drew his life from the ever- 
flowing fountains of eternal Love. And so our 
discipleship to him awakens our faith, and the 
Son, who lived by the Father, passes on the 
Divine gift, and quickens with his own life those 
who are his. And 'surely the Spirit of the Son 
within our hearts must at last fill and glorify our 
whole being, and bring us into that perfect fellow- 
ship with God which rs our end and aim. But till 
then, ‘ we through the Spirit wait for the hope 
of righteousness by faith .’ 1 


l Gal. v. 5. 



Chapter XJV 

LIBERTY AND AUTHORITY IN RELIGION 

W E have seen that Paul claimed for his Gentile 
converts freedom from the restrictive 
authority of the Jewish law. This suggests an 
inquiry into the nature of Christian liberty, the 
basis on which it rests, and its relation to authority. 
Is it merely an escape from injurious trammels, 
or does it repose on some deep and far-reaching 
truth, which may have an important bearing on 
the living interests of to-day ? 

Let me suggest, in the first place, that a system 
resting entirely on negation Would be most un- 
satisfactory to all deep and earnest minds, and 
that a body of men bound together solely by the 
assertion of their liberty to deny erroneous doc- 
trines would exercise no sanctifying influence on 
the world. It is well to be released from groundless 
prejudices and mistaken opinions, and yet it is a 
dreary thing to emerge from the warmth and haze 
of prejudice, which at least gave us a feeling of 
wonder and awe, into a clear, cold light which 
shows us nothing to revere. By withholding 
poison from men’s bodies we do not maintain 
them in health and vigour ; and by protesting 
against error we do not create their minds afresh* 
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If, then, we can show that any system is one 
merely of negation, though we do not thereby 
demonstrate its untruth, we do point out its 
futility as a vitalizing power in the world. But 
as every truth involves the denial of its opposite, 
nothing is easier than to represent a scheme of 
doctrine in its negative aspect, apd speak of that 
as its characteristic < To those who adhere to the 
old forms of thought, every new and higher truth 
wears the appearance only of denial of ancient 
principles. Christianity itself, though the quicken- 
ing spirit of the world',' could not escape the stigma, 
but was denounced as atheism by the worshippers 
of the heathen deities. Paul, whose soul was 
swayed 'by a mighty truth, which to him was 
identical with the cause of God and of humanity, 
’fras described as ‘ the man who teacheth all men 
everywhere against the people, and the law, and 
this place.’ It was quite true that he denied the 
necessity of the Levitical law, and pointed out its 
inherent inability to bring a universal salvation. 
This, however, wak not his central thought, but a 
subsidiary inference from the truth which burned 
within his heart. He had found a power mightier 
than the Levitical law, wholly independent of 
local and national peculiarities, which, when 
received in faith, could transform men into sorj 
of God ; and beside this power all else seemed 
unessential. If he denied the value of special 
observances, it was only because in Jesus Christ 
4 a new creature ’ was the one thing needful, and 
the spirit of Christ in the heart was wholly in- 
dependent of such observances. The description, 
then, which the Jews gave of Paul, though to a 
certain extent correct, was in its implied meaning 
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absolutely false. It implied that his system fras 
one of negation, based on the denial of the Jewish 
law as everlastingly and universally binding, and 
so exalted into the rank of his primary 4 principle 
what was with him only the secondary result. The 
great Apostle would never have imagined that any 
denial of the Leritical law’s authority could give 
life to the world. He looked to no negation, but 
to an inspiring truth, as the living power which 
was to regenerate mankind. Yet when anyone 
elevated the law into the grand essential, and 
insisted that apart from Moses men could not 
be saved, and that no holiness could exist beyond 
the limits of a narrow sect, he rose up to deny the 
proud assumption, and show how futile was the 
law to produce the deepest and truest holiness. 
The majesty of truth demands the denial of errpr, 
and negation of the local and temporary must 
ever go hand in hand with the assertion of the 
universal and eternal. 

What, then, is the positive principle on which 
Christian liberty is based ? It is this : that the 
‘Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus’ is the essential 
thing for ourselves and for all mankind ; that in 
proportion as we are animated by this Spirit we 
become what we are designed to be, in proportion 
as we depart from it we forfeit the true honour 
and dignity of men. By this principle, and by 
this alone, we should judge of ourselves and of all 
men, because all other principles sink in the scale 
of value when compared with this. We should 
feel an absolute confidence that he is not fatally 
astray in whose heart dwells the image of the Son 
of God ; and that he, on the other hand, does not 
belong to the kingdom of heaven who has slighted 
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* ’ , 
th£t image, and suffered hatred and pride to dwell 

within him. In whomsoever we see that Spirit of 
Life enshrined, in him, be his creed and church 
what they may, we should recognize a Christian 
brother ; and among the heathen of old, who 
never heard of the name of Christ, we must 
admire and revere as members of the one great 
fraternity of the children of God *those who fore- 
shadowed that Spirit Vhich was yet to be revealed 
in its fullness. So too, among the non-Christian 
races of to-day we ought to estimate men, not by 
their intellectual apprehension of certain doctrines, 
but by the degree in which the inward quality of 
their life approaches the Spirit of Christ. Here, 
then, is no negation, but an inspiring truth, a 
truth so high that Christians too often fall beneath 
it, fc and prove themselves unworthy of the holy 
trust committed to them. Would that they en- 
tered into the spirit of the great argument of the 
Apostle. In Paul’s comprehensive declaration 
that ‘ in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth 
anything, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature,’ 1 
he who understands can easily change the terms, 
and assert his freedom from the cramping dog- 
matism of his time through the redeeming power of 
a higher faith. 

It is now’ time for us to inquire more fully into the;, 
nature of that liberty of w T hich the Apostle speaks, " 
and wdiich, in his statement that ‘where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty,’ 2 he represents as 
one of the notes of Christianity. It has both an 
outward and an inward side. Paul, as we have 
seen, was speaking of freedom from the restric- 
tions of the Jewish law. But this, considered 
1 Gal. vi. 15. 2 2 Cor. iii. 17. 
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simply as an absence of ex ternal * obligation , Was 
no peculiarity of the new religion ; for all the 
heathen were in this respect perfectly free. Paul, 
however, had come out from under what^had been 
to him a system of bondage, and therefore in his 
thought freedom was naturally associated with the 
inward principles by which it had been secured, 
and apart from Vhich he would have deemed it of 
no value. He had escaped ftom the thraldom of 
the ancient law only by apprehending the higher 
law of the Spirit of Life »n Christ : and this new 
inward Life had brought o mental and spiritual 
freedom, a freedom which might be enjoyed even 
in the midst of persecution and affliction, freedom 
from the anxieties of a wounded conscience, free- 
dom from the terrors of a blighting superstition, 
freedom from the grasp of selfish passion, freedom 
to exercise his noblest powers as the voice of God 
within him might dictate, in a word the freedom 
that comes from communion with the Divine 
Love, and the certainty that all is well. 

In like manner, whenever w T p speak of freedom, 
or of civil and religious liberty, there are these two 
aspects of it. There is outward freedom, the 
absence of oppression or injurious interference on 
the part of our fellow men, including for the com- 
munity the power of self-government, for the in- 
dividual the power of working out his own thoughts 
and planning the direction of his own life as he 
deems best. We look upon this freedom as a 
thing to be desired, because it tends to foster the 
independence and self-reliance of the human mind, 
and so to stimulate its energies and bring about 
its highest development, while on the other hand 
slavery, or whatever partakes of the nature of 
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slaVery, depresses the native powers of the soul, 
an<jl creates peculiar maladies, the falsehood which 
is the only defence of the feeble and the timid, the 
revenge Which springs from a rankling sense of 
injustice coupled wdth despair. Nevertheless, it is 
obvious that this outward freedom depends for its 
value on the moral principles upon which it rests. 
If it only meant ‘ every man for himself,’ and an 
unrestrained power of competition for securing our 
worldly interests, it might produce for a time a 
superficial prosperity, but sooner or later would 
result in individual decay and in social anarchy. 
It is beneficial only when it is directed by a lofty 
moral aim, and is attended by that inward liberty 
which allows a man, in pure self-devotion, to press 
forward towards the Divine ideal of his being. 
Freedom is valuable in proportion as it enables 
the godlike faculties of the mind to work for 
their appointed ends, and substitutes for human 
coercion a sense of responsibility to God. We have 
more enemies within than we have without, and 
every man may fir\d in his own heart enough to 
try his finest energies in battling with oppression, 
and winning the ‘ liberty of the glory of the children 
of God . 5 We boast that we never were in bondage 
to any man, and yet the rod of the oppressor may 
smite us daily. 4 Whosoever sinneth is the slav * 
of sin 5 ; and therefore it is only when the Son of 
God shall set us free that we shall be free indeed, 
because we sjiall be enrolled in the fellowship of 
those who are consecrated to God, and are strong 
and victorious in the might of his Spirit. 

Let us endeavour to illustrate these principles 
by considering their application to the several 
departments of our mental life. 
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The struggle for intellectual freedom has bfeen 
long and arduous. The weight of old opinion, 
which, even when left to itself, is apt to exert an 
enthralling influence on the mind, has b£en aggra- 
vated by the violence with which men have resolved 
to maintain it against all enemies. In the ages 
when superstition rested upon the earth, and 
covered it with*its dark marble, those who turned 
their faces to the light did so at their peril. The 
pioneers of knowledge, if they ventured to attack 
the current beliefs, had to take their lives in their 
hands, and to contend notponly against the enor- 
mous and, we must admit, legitimate force of 
established opinion, but against violence which 
was determined to repress, even at the cost of 
blood, every intellectual movement which could 
disturb the complacency of inherited thought. 
But at length, through the courage and resolution 
of men who were ready to be martyrs rather than 
deny the truth that was in them, the intellect has 
broken its chains, and, advancing with the trium- 
phant den'ght of inexhauslible.vigour, has achieved 
what might almost seem miraculous discoveries in 
the realm of knowledge, and corresponding successes 
in the application of the arts. If the former spirit 
of opposition is not dead, it is old and feeble, and 
its muttered curse and proud exclusiveness towards 
all who will not sit in its own dark corner can injure 
no one but itself. 

But, after all, this release from compulsion is 
only a negative gain, and I am not sure that it 
does not sometimes beget moral cowardice. The 
pressure of social opinion is very great, and some 
whose manhood would be roused by the presence 
of real danger shrink before the milder injustice 
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of\)oldness and obloquy. What we want now ig 
the inner freedom which, in the direction of our 
own lives, will accord to the intellect its full and 
perfect rights, and withdraw from it every in- 
fluence that can disturb its action as a pure in- 
strument of truth. The desire of popularity, the 
fear of what people will say, the prejudice which 
holds us in the past, v and spreads a mist before our 
eyes, the love of novelty which hastens after every 
new and unproved assertion, must be resolutely 
laid aside, so that the evidence as a whole may be 
clearly seen, and the judgment exercised with a 
cautious impartiality. In a word, we must love 
truth, and not self ; and whithersoever truth 
summons us we must go, neither seeking the 
applause nor dreading the disapproval of the crowd, 
but with singleness of heart consecrating ourselves 
to our high pursuit, and allowing nothing to 
prescribe our path save our pure devotion to this 
ideal end. It is thus that the way of the cross is 
the way of emancipation even for the intellect ; 
for it liberates from all the by-ends which so often 
lead men into error, and imparts to the mind an 
elevation of aim and a dignity of method which, 
even when we are baffled in our search, make the 
pursuit itself a valuable discipline, and prepare us 
for the time of revealing, when nature will deliv? r 
up her secrets, and the thoughts of God become 
the thoughts of men. 

Passing to the moral sphere, w T e find our outward 
liberty in the absence of restrictions upon our 
activity. So far as w 7 e can do what we like without 
the interference of others we consider ourselves 
free. Perfect freedom in this sense is impossible 
so long as men live in communities. The existence 
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of-l&w necessarily imposes restraints upon sojne 
forms of action ; but so long as the law expresses 
the average judgment of the nation, and has been 
established with the nation’s consent, it i$ not felt 
to be oppressive. Oppression begins when laws 
which are not sanctioned by the judgment of the 
community are imposed by some central authority, 
and people feel e that they have a natural right to 
do certain things which they* are forbidden to do, 
or to refrain from doing certain things which they 
are compelled to do ; and when compliance with 
such laws is enforced in a cruel and arbitrary 
manner we speak of the government as a tyranny, 
and look upon the people as oppressed. Whether 
these laws are political or ecclesiastical we expect 
the power of conscience to wither under their 
blight, and the people who are subject to them to 
exhibit a stunted form of manhood, even as a limb 
which is denied its proper exercise must shrivel 
and become useless. It is not, therefore, from 
self -will, or a mere desire to do what they like, 
that strong men have always resented, and have 
often overthrown, this land of despotism. It is 
that they find their nature checked and thwarted 
in its highest and purest aspirations, and they seek 
room for their powers to expand, and to take up 
that independent life for which God designed 
them. They would enter for themselves the holy 
place, where they can see with their own eyes the 
righteousness of God, and whence they can bear 
away the oracles of his Spirit written upon their 
hearts. 

This freedom of the English people, which has 
been won by their forefathers, with its deep sense 
of individual responsibility, with its noble trust 
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in $he righteousness of the untrammelled soul, is 
a grand privilege which we ought to guard with 
jealous care. We must not hand over the keep- 
ing of our conscience to either statesmen or eccle- 
siastics, or tamely yield up the inheritance which 
has been bought at so great a price, but insist upon 
retaining the largest individual freedom that is 
compatible with common rights and the welfare 
of society. The idea/once so firmly held by leading 
thinkers, that laws which went beyond the pro- 
vision of security and order were apt, by interfering 
with the benign processes of nature, to do more harm 
than good, and that tfie welfare of mankind was 
best promoted by throwing every one upon his own 
resources, and so stimulating to the utmost the 
exercise of individual faculty and individual ini- 
tiative, is no longer in much favour ; and we are 
coming to rely more and more upon the law to 
step in and effect by force the actions which ought 
to spring spontaneously from the sense of duty and 
brotherly love. The questions which are thus 
brought before us are extremely intricate, and it 
is perhaps impossible to lay down any principle 
which we should invariably follow ; but it would 
be well always to remember that measures which 
produce a momentary good may lead, through 
moral causes, to lasting harm, and that law is 
not only a useful standard of right for the average 
man, but also tends to blunt the conscience by 
diminishing the sense of individual responsibility, 
and making the legal the measure of moral obli- 
gation. 

But whether outwardly we are free from restraint 
or bound by wise or unwise laws, that which most 
deeply concerns us is to secure moral freedom 
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within; and such freedom does ♦not consist, in 
doing what we like, but in liking what we ought 
to do. The liberty of vhich as a people we are 
so proud is worthless unless we surrender purselves 
to the law of God written on the heart, and place 
before ourselves as the goal of our endeavour some 
noble and disinterested aim. ‘ Where the Spirit 
of the Lord is tjiere is liberty,’ because, with our 
faces turned heavenward, and lighted with the 
glory that streams from God, we have cast off the 
entanglements of earth, and all our desire is fixed 
on our filial relation with God. There, and there 
alone, in a most blessed service which is the spon- 
taneous offering of love, we find perfect freedom. 
So long as we are governed by selfishness and 
cupidity, envious of other men’s possessions and 
careless of their rights, greedy of the world’s dis- 
tinctions, and ready to sell our honour for gain, 
we are slaves, and the mean stamp of servitude 
is imprinted on our souls. Would you be a free 
man, place duty upon the throne of your heart, 
and crown her with the diadem of majesty, and 
let her daily witness your faithful homage ; and 
then you shall see the radiance of her face, the 
immortal beauty of the one imperial power which 
rules to bless. Then the cruel crowd of sordid 
passions, with their whips and stings, will flee 
a way ; and a retinue of sweet-eyed angels of 
righteousness and goodwill will take up their 
abode with you, and you will rest in perfect peace 
under the Fatherly care of God. 

Religious liberty also has its two aspects. Out- 
wardly, it means that we are not subject to penal- 
ties for our want of conformity to certain pre- 
scribed modes of belief and worship. It is here 
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that the tyranny of man ha? been most sedulously 
exercised, and his folly and wickedness most 
conspicuously displayed. Ecclesiastical hierarchies 
have always set themselves to stop the progress 
of mankind, and especially have endeavoured to 
crush, and often have too successfully crushed, 
every movement towards religious enlightenment. 
It is needless to prove at the present day the bar- 
barism and cruelty* of the ancient persecutions, 
or to show what a blasphemous insult they were 
to him in whose name they were perpetrated ; for 
who can imagine Jesus sitting in the torture- 
chamber, and turning £he screw upon his wretched 
victims, whose only offence was that they used 
their highest faculties, and hearkened to the Divine 
voice within them, in order to judge for themselves 
what was right. But what we do need continually 
t<5 remember is to respect in others the rights of 
the human mind, and never to condemn men in 
our hearts because they gaze for themselves into 
the mysteries of God, and receive a different vision 
from that which has been vouchsafed to ourselves. 
The exclusiveness &nd spiritual pride which are 
still so prevalent, and to which we are all subject, 
are remnants of that unchristian temper which in 
former ages brought such woe upon the world, and 
the churches still need to receive in its fullness that 
Spirit of the Lord wherein is liberty. From a p Ji- 
tical point of view, however, the battle of religious 
freedom has been won. We can utter our own 
thoughts, and worship in our own way, with none 
to make us afraid. 

But the value of this outward freedom depends 
on the use which we make of it. It is -precious 
only so far as it enables us, without check or hind- 
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ranee, to enter into immediate cdmmuLion with 
God, to grapple for ourselves with the solemn pro- 
blems of life, and to follow the Divine light of 
consecrated reason as it leads us into the holy of 
holies. It was not through mere self-will that 
martyrs laid down their lives, but that they might 
be true to the voice of God within their hearts, 
and enter a higher fellowship than any that a 
priesthood could o€er. Ancr if we understand 
this grand inheritance which has come down to 
us, we shall never voluntarily place ourselves under 
a yoke of bondage, and so fall away from that great 
Redeemer whose spirit is a spirit of liberty, and 
who died upon the cross that we might enter into 
the freedom of his expansive life in God. 

But it is easy to fall into narrow and mistaken 
views of what constitutes inward liberty. We 
sometimes think that freedom consists in violent 
opposition to antiquity. If a man ridicules tra- 
ditional beliefs, and knocks them down with grand 
airs of superior wisdom, we think that he is free, 
and extol h is candour ; and yet he may be narrow 
and prejudiced, and a slave to aversions which 
spread a thick veil before the mental eye. True 
freedom involves a certain largeness of human 
sympathy, and will not treat with contempt any 
belief, however erroneous, which has entered deeply 
into the life of men and become associated with 
their holiest moods. Rather will it try to under- 
stand them, and trace the spiritual roots out of 
which they grew, and explain the intellectual con- 
ditions which made them acceptable to wise and 
good men. 

Akin to this error is our habit of associating 
freedom with certain forms of opinion* It may 
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be convenient to describe these as liberal in con- 
tradistinction from conservative ; but if we assume 
that they are in themselves indicative of greater 
freedom *of mind, we may be guilty of injustice. 
A man who holds conservative views in theology 
may be quite as open-minded, quite as ready to 
weigh the evidence carefully, and to follow that 
which seems to his own mind to be conclusive, 
as any man of extreme opinions. In fact mere 
opinions have little to do with genuine liberality, 
which is a form of character rather than of intel- 
lect. It is not where .certain beliefs are professed, 
but where the Spirit of the Lord is, and there alone, 
that there is liberty. It is only when we place 
ourselves before that high tribunal where the 
thoughts and feelings of men are justly judged, 
pnly when we submit every movement of our minds 
and hearts to that directing Will before which 
the vain ambitions and empty pride of men are 
abashed, that we have true religious liberty. Then 
the prejudice, the Conceit, the self-love, the party- 
zeal, the thirst for popularity, which hinder the 
pure vision of truth, and keep the mind enslaved 
to earthly things, disappear ; for they cannot 
come into that temple where Holiness and Truth 
guard the entrance, and only men of pure and 
humble heart are permitted to pass in. And so 
in fullness of life, in the exaltation and Divine 
cleansing of our faculties, in communion with the 
all-embracing Love of God, we rise out of our 
servitude, and enter on that freedom wdth which 
all the sons of God are free ; for ‘ where the Spirit 
of the Lord is there is liberty.’ 

Having now gained some insight into the nature 
of Christian liberty, we have next to inquire into 
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the place of authority in religioh, and consider 
whether it can have any place in connexion with 
such liberty. 

A longing is frequently expressed lor thfc restora- 
tion of Christian unity ; but there are two strongly 
contrasted conceptions of the mode in which this 
desirable end is to be reached. Some understand 
by unity an externa! uniformity, brought about 
by the absorption of all parties into one vast 
Church, based on authoritative dogma, organization, 
and ritual. Others ha ve come to regard spiritual 
religion as more fundamental than creed or ritual, 
and have discovered in their own experience that 
the Communion of the Holy Spirit, the possession 
of common ideals and a common love, are more 
powerful in uniting than differences of belief and 
practice are in dividing, and that beneath the sur- 
face fret of the wavering intellect lies the deep 
tranquil ocean of Christianity’s interior life which 
belongs to all the sects. This unity of the Spirit 
does not demand uniformity, and is quite com- 
patible with a large variety of thought and practice, 
even as the several members of the same body have 
widely different functions, all contributing to one 
important end. Is this position inconsistent with 
all authority, and is the division into religion of 
the Spirit and r eligion of authority legitimate and 
adequate ? 

Let us begin by defining what is meant, in 
this connexion, by authority. We must, first of 
all, set aside the authority of conscience, the sup- 
remacy of which is recognized alike by Catholic 
and Rationalist. The bigot may, indeed, scoff 
at the conscience of another man as being of a 
spurious quality; but every man, when his own 
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conscience has pronounced, admits that for himself 
it has an authority which he has no right to dis- 
regard. Accordingly, when we refer to religions 
of authority, we do not include under the latter 
term that inward voice which speaks in the hidden 
sanctuary of the soul ; for in this sense all religion 
is authoritative. The reference is always to some 
external and human authority. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing definition may be accepted : authority is 
something external to ourselves, by which we guide 
our judgment of particular points of faith or prac- 
tice, owing to our belief that the persons to whom 
the authority is ascribed are more competent than 
we are ourselves to decide upon these points. A 
religion of authority is one in which the power of 
decision is vested in a certain order of men, whose 
judgment on disputed points must be accepted 
as final. 

Starting from these definitions, we may say 
that the Roman Catholic Church exhibits the 
purest type of authoritative religion. It regards 
its dogmas, in matters of faith and morals, as in- 
fallible, and therefore as final and irreformable. 
The purity of its tradition is provided for by the 
succession of Bishops ; and when any point is 
disputed, the decision of the Pope, given under 
certain conditions, is, through the Divine assis- 
tance, infallibly correct. It is common among 
Protestants and Rationalists to reject this claim 
as intrinsically absurd, because all human judg- 
ment is fallible. For my own part I see in it 
nothing irrational ; it is simply a question of 
evidenoe. To me the evidence against it appears 
so weighty as to command my judgment ; but I 
cannot pretend that while the Pope is fallible, I am 
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infallible, and I am quite aware that there may be 
some prejudice or some limitation in myself which 
prevents me from seeing things as they really are. 
From the old Protestant point of view th^ Catholic 
may well seem to have the best of the argument ; 
for if a number of known and unknown authors, 
whose writings, collected in the Bible, extended 
over many centuries, were infallible, not only in 
questions of faith and morals, but in history and 
science, it is probable that some provision would 
be made for continuing the succession, and secur- 
ing a true pronouncement when conflicting inter- 
pretations are given of the infallible record. But 
if it be said that all human judgment is fallible, 
we must ask whether men really think so. Do 
we not all look upon some of our judgments as 
infallible ? For instance, that the whole is greater 
than its part, or that a stone let loose in the air 
will fall, or that it is better to be temperate and 
merciful than to be licentious and cruel. I fear 
we must add that numbers of men unconsciously 
assume their own infallibility, and that too in highly 
controversial questions ; for they become excited 
and angry if you doubt the soundness of their con- 
clusions. The proposition, then, that the Pope, 
acting on great and solemn occasions, under a 
profound sense of responsibility, and after long 
and prayerful deliberation, is correct in his religious 
and moral pronouncements, is not intrinsically 
unreasonable, and is incomparably more reasonable 
than the implied assumption of some rationalists 
that they individually are infallible, and are far 
more competent to pronounce upon religious ques- 
tions because they have denuded their nature of 
the very sources of religious judgment. 
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An authoritative Church is necessarily coercive in 
regard to all opinions that have been dogmatically 
defined. But we must carefully distinguish coer- 
cion frorfi persecution, though they have been 
frequently found together. Every society is 
coercive to the extent of its accepted rules. A 
teetotal society excludes drunkards, and a liberal 
party in politics excludes conservatives. * Every 
religious body, whether claiming infallibility or 
not, excludes formally or by implication those 
who oppose its fundamental teaching ; and we ought 
not to describe as persecution the excommunication 
of men who have ceased to believe the authorized 
doctrines of their Church. This rule applies to 
the freest domain of thought ; and I fancy that 
a professor of astronomy who taught that the earth 
w;as flat, and the sun no larger than the moon, or 
a professor of history who taught that Julius 
Csesar had conquered America, would have some 
difficulty in retaining his position. Nevertheless, 
persecution has often been associated with author- 
ity and coercion, apd indeed rests upon these as 
its justification. Persecution so far as it is not 
the offspring of brutal and arrogant self-will, rests 
on the assumption that dissentients from the 
accepted dogma are governed by some moral obli- 
quity, and are a moral danger to the community. 
I am not aware that that assumption has ever been 
turned into a dogma ; and men have come gradu- 
ally to see that it is untrue, and that others must 
be judged by the general evidences of character, 
and not by the forms of their thought, or, more 
briefly, that intellectual mistake is compatible 
with a saintly spirit. Those who pour scorn upon 
ecclesiastical persecution would do w r ell to re- 
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member that anger and scorn are of the very 
essence of the persecuting spirit, and are by no 
means confined to ecclesiastics. I once heard a 
very able and original free-thinker, who longed 
for the utter destruction of Christianity, declaring 
that Calvinism ought to be suppressed by force, 
because we knew that it was false. Possibly some 
Calvinist, who Jcnew that it was true, may have 
wished to bum the free-thinker. 

It follows, then, that an authoritative is not 
necessarily a persecuting Church. Indeed, were 
it not so, we should all be either persecutors or 
sceptics ; for if w 7 e believe anything to be true, 
it becomes to us an authority, and we suppose 
that those who reject it are in error. But as it is 
quite possible, even if it is uncommon, for an in- 
dividual to have deep and strong convictions, and 
nevertheless respect and admire the fine charactTer 
of one who does not share them, and to treat his 
supposed errors with justice and courtesy, so also 
an authoritative Church, confident of its super- 
natural ixifallibility, might be aware that belief 
cannot be forced, and might try to win men solely 
by the convincing power of evidence, and by the 
attraction of its own spiritual splendour. Never- 
theless, such a Church tends in practice to create 
a vast conservative force which obstructs the pro- 
gress of thought and knowledge. This obstruction, 
indeed, presents itself in politics, science, and law, 
as well as in theology ; and it always demands 
unusual independence and courage to oppose the 
current of popular opinion, and those who raise 
a protest against national folly or iniquity are 
howled down by patriotic inquisitors. But these are 
irregular outbursts of angry feeling ; and a Church 
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can present a far more permanent and consistent 
obstacle to variations of thought by means of its 
elaborate organization and its appeal to religious 
emotion.*. In this way it seems to those who are 
unable to accept its claims that the Catholic 
Church, whether consistently with its principles 
or not, does in fact raise a barrier against the ad- 
vance of knowledges and the enlargement of the 
religious spirit. There is arising in men’s minds, 
directed, as I believe, by the Spirit of God, a long- 
ing for a width of communion which is impossible 
to religions based on K official authority, and is 
indeed by them explicitly repudiated. 

In opposition to collective and organized author- 
ity stands the right of free inquiry and private 
judgment. Men who claim this right for them- 
selves (and I believe most men do really, though 
it c may be unconsciously, claim it) are bound in 
justice to accord it to others. The result may 
seem to be a vast medley of opinion, which pre- 
sents a marked contrast to the alleged unity of 
catholic truth. This, though partly due to the 
wild wanderings of minds untrained in the use of 
liberty, is partly the necessary consequence of the 
imperfection of human thought. In all subjects 
but religion thought has been free, and yet the 
path of progress has been strewn with the wreaks 
of hypotheses. Some of these hypotheses seentfed 
for centuries to be the impregnable citadels of 
knowledge ; but they fell before the slowly accumu- 
lated results of investigation. It is thus that ad- 
vance is made over the stepping-stones of error ; 
and no one would now' wish to establish an author- 
ized body of science which might never be scanned 
with a curious and sceptical eye. So, too, it has 
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becta with theology wherever men *have not been 
bound by official authority, and indeed to some 
extent even when they have been so bound. It 
is easy to point to many a wild and foolish hypo- 
thesis ; but there have been numbers of sane and 
cautious investigators ; and if, disregarding details, 
we take a large view, we see that there has been a 
massive and impressive movement, so that the 
whole outlook of theology has been altered, and 
men of reputed orthodoxy say openly things that 
half a century ago would have been denounced 
as infidelity. And if the results sometimes appear 
barren and uninviting, I believe that the total 
result is an ascent into a higher faith, and a closer 
approximation to the great ideals of Christianity. 

The reaction of private judgment against 
authority has led some earnest and thoughtful 
minds to the position that the individual soul 
needs no support trom without, but can obtain 
full satisfaction in its own intuitions and its own 
solitary worship. I doubt whether this is true 
even of the highest and most original minds, and 
whether in rising to their solitary eminence they 
have not started from inherited and authorized 
piety. The soul in its most exalted state, ‘rapt 
into still communion,’ may lose all need of depen- 
dence on fellow mortals ; and undoubtedly to 
know the Father by direct intuition ; to live in 
him, and see him with unclouded eye ; to hear 
the Divine voice within, sounding clear and strong, 
while passion and prejudice are reverently hushed 
— these constitute the true life of the soul, and we 
hope at some time, with unveiled faces, and no 
longer through mirrored images, to look upon the 
^lory of God. But how many can say that. this 
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life, this immediate and unvarying communion, 
so grand and awful, so little known to the very 
thoughts and aspirations of multitudes of men, 
is really < the breath of their being, a kindling radi- 
ance round about them which makes all other 
lights seem dim ? Surely we ought to 4 try the 
spirits, whether they be of God ’ ; and when we 
find ourselves moving on the solitary path, ’we ought 
to test ourselves again and again, lest we should 
be following some will-o’-the-wisp engendered 
by the foul vapours of our own vanity and self- 
will ; and only whep through prayer and self- 
renunciation we have conquered the demons of 
self-love that w ould mislead us can we be sure that 
the lonely way is guiding us to the truth and peace 
of God. Every one, indeed, may have periods of 
secret and silent communion, when he listens alone 
(o the voice that prescribes his special duty or 
ministers to his special need ; but it is not good 
for the soul’s health to live always in an unpeopled 
immensity, and yield nothing to the human fellow- 
ship in which our lot has been cast. 

If the case be so, we may reasonably seek in 
religion for an authority which will be helpful 
without being coercive. In doing so we shall 
bring religion into line with every other depart- 
ment of human nature. Outside of our immediate 
occupation, in which we can form a judgment of 
our ow n, we are all dependent on authority for 
almost the whole of our knowledge. In science, 
for instance, most of us accept, without any at- 
tempt at verification, multitudes of astounding 
statements. We believe implicitly in the general 
course of the world’s history, though we may have 
no personal knowledge of the evidence on which 
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it rests. How is such belief to be justified ? We 
depend on the authority of experts. We know 
that several disinterested men, having carefulfy 
studied the subject, have come to identical con- 
clusions ; or if one stands above all the rest as an 
authority, we are aware that many competent 
judges have pronounced him to be a cautious and 
learned investigator, and have followed him in 
the acceptance of truths which they might not 
themselves have been able to discover. And I 
venture to say that our confidence is increased 
through our knowledge that every student is 
liable to mistakes, and every conclusion is open 
to revision ; for, where coercion is absent, mistakes 
are sure to be detected, and faulty conclusions to 
be modified in accordance with freshly accumulated 
knowledge. An authority claiming to be super- 
natural bars all progress in the subjects whiclf 
come under its supervision, and in the presence 
of new facts can only prohibit investigation. In 
the minds of thinking men this procedure only 
awakens doubt, which finally disappears through 
the acceptance of an authority 'confessedly fallible. 
Every one now admits that the scientific authority 
of Galileo was greater than that of the Inquisition, 
and the motion of the earth round the sun is pro- 
perly acknowledged by multitudes who are ignorant 
ol the proofs. 

The same rule will apply in subjects which are 
not strictly intellectual. If you wished to aw r ard 
a prize for a work of art or a piece of music, you 
would not choose as the judge the first man you 
happened to meet, but one who was known, 
through his natural gifts and cultivated taste, to 
be an authority in aesthetics. And if you were 
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bent on improving your own taste in any art call- 
ing for nice judgment, you would have recourse 
td the recognized masters, who by their ability 
and acquirements had authority to teach. 

Thus we are acting in accordance with a general 
law of our nature if in spiritual things we look up 
to some pre-eminent soul as an authority, and listen 
with reverent attention to the voice of prophets 
and saints. But even the clearest spiritual in- 
sight into the deep things of God and the moral 
ideal of man is no guarantee of intellectual infalli- 
bility ; and a failure ,to recognize this distinction 
has given rise to perplexity and doubt. To take 
the great Christian example ; if Jesus accepted 
some opinions of his time w hich have since been 
proved to be erroneous, this does not cast a shadow 
on the splendour of his love, the nobility of his 
moral teaching, or the beauty and wisdom of his 
parables ; nor does it disprove the fact that his 
profound consciousness of Divine Sonship uplifted, 
and is still capable of uplifting, the whole ideal of 
humanity. This natural authority of an exalted 
and kindled soul, which breaks open the fountains 
of life within us, has, I think, been obscured and 
w eakened by ascribing to him an authority purely 
external and miraculous ; and it is not till we 
enter into the fellowship of his spirit, and h&art 
answers to heart, that we recognize his true ascen- 
dancy and power. It is in this sense that he is a 
mediator, ‘ the w ay 5 by which we come to the 
Father. The ascending degrees of spiritual vision 
are admirably exhibited in the words ascribed to 
him, ‘I have known thee, and these have known that 
thou didst send me . 5 The lower soul of the disciple 
had a power of recognizing in the higher a Divine 
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beauty and truth which it could not discover in 
itself, and thereby was dravTi to an authority 
which rested on reverence and love, and trust&l 
an insight greater than its own. So, when our 
souls are blind to the Divine vision, the human 
appeal may reach us, and the beauty of holiness 
and love shining in a human life may convince us 
that it is sent frqpa God, and may so deeply move 
us that we too, though it may 4 be still dimly as in 
a mirror, have the heavenly vision, and begin to 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth. 

We may go a step further, and say that, with 
most of us, the first movements of veneration to- 
wards Christ himself, and of faith in his spiritual 
teaching, ‘were due to authority. We were bom 
into a Christian atmosphere. From our infancy 
we have heard his name pronounced with rever- 
ence and love. We have witnessed the beauty* 
and power of Christian character in men and women 
whom we have known and honoured. And at 
last we have felt for ourselves the truth and sub- 
limity of his spirit. Here, then, we find a genuine 
authority in the Church, convefging lines of testi- 
mony from purified souls, who have come under 
the redeeming spell of that supreme Teacher and 
Martyr. The man is not to be envied who can 
look unmoved upon this wonderful spiritual drama, 
and keep scornfully aloof from the authority of 
universal Christendom, yea, and of many who 
would not classify themselves as Christians. For 
this homage |s no creation of priests and rulers, 
but the spontaneous expression of the soul’s vision, 
the free-will offering of the heart’s love. 

Thus we have reached an authority which im- 
poses no bonds upon the intellect. It is the voice 
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of nature, and owes its power to the freedom of 
its origin. It comes in the form of a vast spiritual 
unity, a single guiding star which shines through 
all sorts of refracting media. Every attempt to 
enforce unity through the claims of coercive 
authority has ended in division ; for the human 
intellect will not be permanently crushed, or sur- 
render its rights in^o the keeping of any priesthood. 
Systems of coercion must yield to the natural 
authority of independent research and thought ; 
and the broken fragments of Christendom can be 
brought together only through reverence for the 
same great ideals, and the spiritual worship of the 
one God and Father of all, through all, and in all. 
Then each will contribute his own special gift to 
the universal treasure, and amid the quickening 
diversity of thought and usage we shall preserve 
unbroken ‘ the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace.’ 



Chapter Xy 

CHRISTIAN IDEAL AND POWER 

I N a remarkable passage Paul contrasts the old 
and the new covenants. For this purpose he 
avails himself of an incident recorded in the Old 
Testament . 1 When Moses came down from the 
mountain where he had held communion with God, 
his face shone, or, as the Greek version renders it, 
wap glorified. The people were at first afraid to 
come near him ; but afterwards they came, and he 
delivered to them 4 all that the Lord had spoken 
with him in Mount Sinai. ’ But when he had done 
speaking with them he put a veil on his face, till he 
again went to speak with the Lord ; and then he 
removed the veil. It seems clear that Paul re- 
garded the glory on the face of Moses as the glory 
of God, and supposed that Moses put on the veil 
because the glory which illuminated his face in the 
time of communion was transient, and he did not 
wish the Israelites to see it fading away ; but when 
he turned again to the Lord, he took off the veil, 
that his face might once more catch the rays of the 
Divine glory. 

Thus far the meaning seems clear ; but when we 
come to details there are serious difficulties, and I 
1 Exod. xxxiv. 29-35. 
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am inclined to, think that the usual interpretation 
is incorrect. Paul declares that ‘ the Lord is a 
Spirit.’ It is assumed that 4 the Lord ’ here denotes 
Jesus Qhrist, as it generally does in the Epistles, 
and that therefore Christ is identified with the Holy 
Ghost — a very disquieting assertion for the dog- 
matists. But another interpretation seems poss- 
ible. The word 4 Lord ’ is used |n the Old Testa- 
ment as a substitute for the ineffable name, and 
is therefore equivalent to 4 God.’ It thus occurs 
several times in the writings of Paul in quotations 
from the Old Testament, and there is no reason why 
he may not have occasionally used it in this sense 
in other passages, though there is no proof that he 
actually does so. There are, however, passages 
elsewhere in the New Testament where the term 
is used of God in clear distinction from Christ , 1 
hnd accordingly we are not required by the usage 
of the time to forbid this interpretation if any 
passage in Paul’s writing seems naturally to suggest 
it. Now the passage before us clearly contains 
such a suggestion. The Apostle has just quoted the 
words, 4 when it shall turn to the Lord, the veil is 
taken away,’ so that the added explanation natur- 
ally means that 4 the Lord ’ in the ancient history 
represents 4 the Spirit ’ as understood in Christian 
circles. The fundamental contrast with whichdhe 
Apostle starts is between the deadening letter ind 
the life-giving Spirit. There is a veil in the reading 
of the Old Testament ; but when one turns from 
the letter to the spirit, the veil is taken away. 
Under the new covenant of the Spirit the veil is 

*Matt. xi. 25, Luke x. 21 ; Matt. xxi. 9, Luke xix. 38 ; 
Luke xx. 37 ; Acts iv. 29, xvii. 24. It is highly probable 
in several other passages. 
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removed ; and the glory of Godwin the lace of 
Christ does not fade. 

However this may be, the spiritual force of the 
words on which I desire to dwell remains unim- 
paired : ‘ We all, with unveiled face, reflecting as 
a mirror the glory of the Lord, are being trans- 
formed into the same image from glory to glory, 
even as from the Lord the Spirit .’ 1 These words 
present, in figurative language^ the ideal and the 
power of Christianity in the elevation of mankind, 
and embody some of its profoundest thoughts. We 
may dwell upon these in the order in which they 
occur. * 

We must observe, then, in the first place, the 
universality of the Christian life — 4 We all' In 
the Old Testament the face of Moses alone is repres- 
ented as lighted up with a glory caught from his 
communion with God ; and even with him thaf 
glory was transitory. It did not shine with so 
steady and strong a beam as to cast a reflected 
light upon the faces of the people, and its fading 
splendour was hidden behind a veil. But in Christ- 
ianity there is no such limitation. It is not one or 
two that are caught up into the mount to gaze upon 
the mysteries of the Spirit. There are no chosen 
few to whom alone the essence of the truth is 
revealed, while all others must remain in bondage 
to the letter of commandments and ordinances 
dependent on their authority. There is but one 
faith, one hope, one morality which is the fruit of 
the Spirit. The grandest aspirations, the purest 
feelings, the holiest worship, the most vivid insight 
into truth, the consecration of the body as a temple 
of the Holy Spirit, are open to all the children of 
1 2 Cor. iii. 18. 
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tnen. There is, no height of communion to wh,ich 
the soul of prophet or saint has risen from which the 
lowliest of God’s children is arbitrarily or officially 
debarred The Spirit of Life in Christ, if not in 
all its power, yet in its purity and loveliness, may 
be ours. Those who bear the seal of consecration 
enter not the presence of God for us, but invite us 
to enter with theip to taste the same joys and 
kneel in the same shrine. This, then, is a grand 
distinction of Christianity — there is one rule, one 
life, one spirit for all. There are differences in 
men’s faithfulness, and in the measure and variety 
of their spiritual gifts,’ but not in their privilege of 
access to God. 

In close connexion with its universality is 
another distinction, that men gaze directly upon 
truth, and apprehend its everlasting essence, 
•instead of seeing it dimly through the veil of forms 
and symbols. ‘ To this day,’ says the Apostle, 
alluding to th$ usage of the Synagogue, 4 the same 
veil remains in the reading of the old Covenant, 
it not being unveiled that it is being abolished in 
Christ ; but to this day, when Moses is read, a veil 
lies upon their heart.’ Their religion, as it appeared 
to Paul, consisted of a number of precise regulations 
and precepts, which were but the temporary forms 
that truth adopted to suit the mental capacffjy of 
the age. The people, though there may havePbeen 
exceptions, could not see beyond those forms, and 
perceive that they owed their value to a more 
abiding reality behind. They could not escape 
from the deadening letter of the law, and grasp its 
living spirit, which would have made them indepen- 
dent of its letter. Hence there was no freedom of 
movement either in thought or in practice ; but 
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hard and unchanging rules were accepted as the 
tribunal to which, in cases ol difficulty, the ultimate 
appeal must be addressed. But in Christianity 
this veil is taken away. The attention of men is 
not limited to a severe code which claims their 
absolute and unthinking submission ; and the 
Sermon on the Mount itself is a revelation of the 
Spirit, and not a compilation of statutes to be 
legally interpreted. Those who have entered 
into the mind of Christ do not confound the 
perishing symbol with the eternal Spirit ; but they 
receive into their hearts the living substance of 
truth and goodness, which adapts itself with spon- 
taneous ease to the ever varying forms of thought 
and practice. The letter no longer sits in judg- 
ment on the spirit, or condemns a worship which 
escapes the trammels of formality or a deed of love 
which forgets that it is the sabbath-day. The 
spirit is now the judge of the precept, and all regu- 
lations are required to move with pliant freedom 
beneath its moulding power. To it alone must 
appeal in the last resort be made, and no extran- 
eous authority can be permitted to interfere with 
its verdict. The hidden glory is revealed. The 
Life, of which all modes of worship and all systems 
of morality are but the imperfect and transitory 
expression, is made known, and ‘ with unveiled 
face ’ we catch its unimpeded rays. 

How different is this conception from that which 
is still too commonly held. Even Christians, alas ! 
have a veil upon their hearts, and instead of ex- 
ulting in their freedom, enslave themselves to 
creeds and ceremonies. They too judge of men by 
their conformity to a rule, and not by the sanctity 
of their spirit. They too stifle the voice of truth 
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by the force of ( an outward authority, and forget 
the requirements of love while they vindicate some 
ancient dogma. They cannot recognize the soul 
of goodness when it comes in collision with stereo- 
typed notions, or violates a long-sanctioned usage. 
But some, perhaps many, have laid aside the veil 
of unalterable creeds. Let them beware lest the 
darker veil of indifference or sin be upon their 
hearts. If they have free access to the Father, and 
no shades of superstition hide from them his glory, 
let holiness be their portion. If they have died to 
the law, and articles of faith and postures of worship 
have no terror for theln, they must live to right- 
eousness and devotion. Let them lay aside every 
earthly impediment to their clear vision of the 
Spirit, and behold it * with unveiled face.’ 

I am justified in speaking of the vision of the 
Spirit ; for though Paul here describes it as £ the 
glory of the Lord,’ he has immediately before 
declared that 4 the Lord is the Spirit.’ The Law 
was but a dim foreshadowing of the great reality to 
come. Jesus was the impersonation of that eternal 
Spirit of Righteousness and Truth, of which the 
Law w r as but a transitory, though glorious, form. 
In him dwelt the fullness of that Love which promp- 
ted every humane precept, of that devotion which 
signified its beauty through a pompous ritual. And 
therefore the Law of commandments and ordin- 
ances was superseded by the ‘ Law of the Spirit of 
Life ’ ; for when the Life which is the groundwork 
of all moral activity and of the moods of devotion 
is revealed, the commandment instantly becomes 
unnecessary ; and the righteous deed, which for- 
merly was an act of hard submission to an authority 
imposed from without, now grows from within, and 
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is the soft and beautiful fruit of the Spirit. And 
herein resides perhaps the most distinctive charac- 
teristic of Christianity. It requires of us, not the 
acknowledgment of articles of belief, but the 
acceptance of a person. It asks us, not to interpret 
a ‘letter,’ but to understand a soul. The Truth 
comes not frozen and stiff, in shapes which profess 
to be Divine while they exert no living energy, but 
warm and breathing in one who is a ‘ quickening 
Spirit.’ Not through sacrificial rite or stern pres- 
cription does the eternal Word now shed a feeble 
ray, but ‘ a body ’ has been prepared for it, and 
enshrined in our human nature it has become ‘ the 
Light of the w orld.’ ‘ Lo ! I come to do thy Will, 
O God,’ is its morning prayer ; 4 It is finished ; 
Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit,’ is its 
nightly thanksgiving. When we gaze upon the 
glory that illumines the face of Christ, the features 
of Truth disclose themselves in that pure lustre, 
and Goodness stands confessed in her immortal 
and unfading charms. 

Again, the true Christian not only sees, but 
reflects, the glory of the Lord. We do not gaze 
with dull and vacant stare upon the light of his 
countenance, but it falls upon our faces with such 
a kindling glow that they too begin to shine. When 
the sun rises in his splendour, earth does not meet 
his salutation with blank, unmeaning look, but 
innumerable unsuspected beauties start forth to 
greet him. The ocean flashes back his radiance. 
The solemn mountains clothe themselves in the 
habiliments of joy. The pearly grass forgets its 
lowly birth, and glistens with rainbow tints. And 
while all creation is thus bathed in a flood of light, 
it does not assume a wearying sameness, but, on the 
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contrary, this pervading influence relieves the dark 
uniformity of night, and under its reviving power 
each object displays its own peculiar beauty, and 
contributes its characteristic grace to the universal 
loveliness. Thus, of the great throng of faces that 
surround the central Light of our humanity all are 
illuminated with tl\e common glory, yet each finds 
his individual life, not absorbed, but intensified ; 
and then first do our special endowments detect 
their true office and work with their true energy, 
when the Christian spirit touches them with its 
revealing light. In dtie the intellect returns a 
clear and colourless ray, and exhibits the sharply 
defined outlines of truth. In another, imagination 
reflects a warm and misty glow, and dimly shows 
the infinite wonders of God. A third shines with 
the soft, subdued gleam of sympathy and goodwill. 
And thus, amid the thousand varying gifts of men, 
there is no fatiguing repetition ; but when the 
glory of the Lord rises upon them, it rescues them 
from the night of barbarism, where all is monoton- 
ous shadow, and human nature unfolds in infinite 
development, and the light, darting from face to 
face, while it reveals the communion of a universal 
brotherhood, discloses at the same time our diverse 
individual virtues. 

Yet w r e are not left in stature narrow and fill 
proportioned, albeit irradiated by the glory of the 
Lord ; but we c are being transformed into the 
same image from glory to glory/ and our nature 
receives an ever expanding growth. Strange 
power of this spiritual light, that it converts us 
into the likeness of him from whom it comes. It 
falls upon our dormant faculties, and they awake 
to consciousness. We too recognize the presence 
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of* the Father, and hear his solemn voice whispering 
in the cleansed sanctuary of the soul. We too wor- 
ship in spirit and in truth, and know that a single 
lowly heart is worth ten thousand temples of marble, 
where bulls are sacrificed upon golden altars. 
We too honour the dignity of righteousness, and 
confess that the cross of duty is grander than the 
throne of sin. *Our sympathies enlarge, and we 
weep for human woe, and toil for human progress. 
Each virtue that adorned the soul of the great 
Teacher, each thought that uplifted his mind, each 
feeling that trembled in his heart, becomes our own. 
His life dwells within us, and throbs in every part. 
The very body is glorified ; and passions, which 
unsanctified conduct us into sin, now with hallowed 
potency ennoble the fullness of our manhood, and 
make us more worthy ministers of the Divine Will. 
This is no dreamer’s vision ; for though as yet tlie 
image may be roughly hewn, though many a jagged 
edge and earthy stain may remind us of the shape- 
less block, though Jesus seems translated to a 
sphere whither we hardly dare approach, yet the 
Spirit can transform us, and gradually overcome 
the dull resistance of our lower nature. Not in a 
moment do we attain perfection ; but, except when 
our wills rebel, 4 we are being transformed,’ and are 
passing 4 from glory to glory.’ For this glory, 
shining as it does from 4 the Lord the Spirit,’ 
possesses an infinite fullness. As we are fitted to 
receive it, it discloses new mysteries ; and ever 
and anon a ray unseen before breaks upon our view, 
and we press forward to catch a nearer vision. 
And at last, if we are faithful, the completeness 
of that life shall be ours, and we shall stand in 
perfected beauty, our unveiled faces beaming with 
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a radiance of communion which shall never fade. 

Such is the grand hope of the Gospel, such the 
precious gift which Christianity offers to the world 
—a transforming Divine energy, ending in the 
perfect spiritual freedom of sons of God. 



^Chapter XVI 

THE ROOT OF CHRISTIAN MORALITY 

T HE Apostle, in several of his letters, appends 
to the argumentative portion a series of moral 
exhortations. These are sometimes of universal 
application, and sometimes addressed to particular 
classes ; but they are quite unsystematic, and, 
though they rest on a distinct principle, there is no o 
attempt to fit them into the framework of an 
ethical philosophy. As we have already seen, 
Paul finds the root of real righteousness, not in 
obedience to a moral law, but in the indwelling of 
the Spirit of Life in Christ. way of introduc- 
tion to our meditations on some of his practical 
advice, we may survey this root of Christian 
morality a little more closely. 

In one of his vehement, yet profound phrases, 
when he was pleading for the freedom of the 
Gentiles, the Apostle reveals the secret of his own 
transfigured life — ‘ I have been crucified with 
Christ : and it is no longer I that live, but Christ 
that liveth in me .’ 1 ‘This,’ says a justly celebrated 
commentator, 4 is the language of ecstasy not the 
reality of this waking world.' If we agreed with 
this strange remark, it would hardly be worth our 
1 Gal. ii. 20. 
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while to search for the meaning of the Apostle. 
When we are in quest of a vital principle by which 
to rule our characters and regulate our intercourse 
with oifr fellow men, we cannot afford to turn 
aside in pursuit of a visionary’s dream. The work 
of life is too urgent, passion is too vehement, temp- 
tation too seductive, to leave time for unsubstan- 
tial imaginings which are sure to fail us in the hour 
of trial. We need not the glow of ecstasy, which 
is quite compatible with hardness and selfishness 
in our daily conduct, but deeply rooted and 
abiding motives which will display themselves most 
fully amid the realities of the waking world. I 
believe that Paul’s words, far from being merely 
the language of ecstasy, reveal the true and per- 
manent ground of man’s noblest life. 

* That the truth is expressed in language strongly 
figurative is undeniable. No one can believe, and 
Paul himself in his most ecstatic moments did not 
believe, that he had been literally crucified with 
Christ, that in consequence he was no longer alive, 
and that Christ hg*d taken up his abode within his 
body. He uses the same figure in regard to be- 
lievers generally. They were baptized into Christ’s 
death ; their old (or, former) man was crucified 
with him ; they died with him, and were buried 
with him . 1 But because spiritual truths are con- 
veyed in figurative language, they do not therefore 
belong to an unreal world. Human speech is 
imperfect, and the idea which we can represent 
only by figures may be quite as clear to our mind 
as that which admits of the most logical definition. 
Much of our mental life is best described in figura- 
tive language, and accordingly we employ it in our 
1 Rom. vi. 3-8. See also Col. ii. 12, iii. 1. 
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calmest and most commonplace nioods. It most 
satisfactorily conveys our meaning, and is under- 
stood by others more readily than a strictly 
scientific phraseology could be. When we are told 
that two persons are closely bound to one another, 
we do not think our informant beside himself and 
ignorant of the realities of ^his waking world, 
because the two* persons in question, instead of 
being tied together by a strong cord, are separated 
by hundreds of miles. And we might even, with- 
out being accused of violating the proprieties of 
speech, say of one whom w'e loved that he should 
live for ever in our hearts ; and indeed Paul him- 
self is not supposed to be raving when he tells the 
Philippians that he had them in his heart . 1 

It might seem puerile to bring forward such 
examples were it not for the too prevalent tendency 
to apply rules of interpretation to the Bible which, 
if applied to our ordinary conversation, would 
reduce large portions of it to mere jargon. If it 
is true that our human affections find their best 
exponent in symbolical language, much truer is it 
of the religious sentiments which are expressed in 
the Bible. In no other way can we present them 
to our thought. Reduce them to colourless prose, 
and the most precious portion of the truth will 
vanish in the process. Forbid us any longer to 
speak of light and darkness, blind and seeing, 
hidden and revealed, bondage and freedom, 
Father and Son, and you will leave us without 
adequate means of expressing some of our pro- 
foundest and clearest thoughts. Accordingly, that 
series of books, which above all others minister to 
the religious life, abounds in figurative language, 
1 Philip* i. 7. 
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so abounds indeed that all have to acknowledge its 
frequent presence. But in many cases this lan- 
guage has been accepted literally, and forced to 
signify ^something strangely different from the 
original intention, so that the impassioned utter- 
ance of exalted and grateful devotion is degraded 
into some harsh and repellent dogma. It is as if 
one who had never felt the glo^fr of affection sat 
down to study the poetry of love. To him the 
words would possess no natural meaning. Perhaps 
he would think the WTiter under the influence of a 
disordered mind. Perhaps he would frame for 
himself a theory of love whose grotesque departure 
from the reality would amuse all wedded hearts. 
Devotion also has its poetic raptures and its tongues 
of fire, which seem to the undevout like the mad- 
pess of intoxication. Affection only can interpret 
the language of affection ; and spiritual depth, 
rather than the critic’s eye, is required to detect 
the meaning of the words of scripture. 

It might seem, then, presumptuous to pretend to 
have seen even diiply the Apostle’s meaning. To 
a mind so richly stored with spiritual truth every 
sentence may have had a wealth of significance 
which our lower minds cannot comprehend. Yet 
we may humbly feel after the truth, believing a*U 
the time that a longer experience and a more pe^ 
feet faithfulness will enable us hereafter to see 
depths of sentiment and thought whioh now we 
cannot penetrate. 

As the words which I have quoted were origin- 
ally spoken of himself , it may furnish some clue to 
their interpretation to glance at the Apostle’s 
history. He, we must remember, had experienced 
a great and sudden change. He had been brought 
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up in the narrowest sect of Judaism. The Jewish 
religion, with all its minute cerentoniaf, he had 
believed to be the only path to acceptance with Gock 
Circumcision was more essential to man’s welfare 
than benevolence and piety Evil passions might 
be enlisted on the side of the true religion. The 
upstart sect, some of whose votaries seemed to 
doubt the eternity of the Law, myst be crushed with 
ruthless violence. f How he and his fraternity must 
have prayed that such a vile infidel as Stephen, 
who appeared to question the lasting authority of 
Moses, might be put out of the way. The Church 
was in danger. The salvatfon even of the little 
body of the elect was in peril. They had fallen 
upon evil days. But the energetic Saul would stop 
the mouth of the blasphemer. Suddenly, however, 
a light flashed into his soul. The Son of God was 
revealed within him. He became conscious of a# 
Spirit far unlike any he had known before. He 
now understood that crucified Jesus whom he had 
so grossly misinterpreted and maligned. He per- 
ceived that 4 the Spirit of Life ’ in him was far above 
all other life. Jesus, though he had respected, had 
not been in bondage to the T .aw ; yet none like 
him had fulfilled the Divine Will. A higher rela- 
tion was possible for man than that of servant 
subject to authoritative commandments. He might 
be a Son, loving God as a Father, holding com- 
munion with him, and partaking of his holiness. 
Yes, that ‘ Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus ’ was what 
he so deeply needed, what all mankind needed. 
Without that no law could justify ; with it no law 
was required. The Law, then, had grown old and 
passed away ; and all things had become new. 
He was not now the most perfect man who was 
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most zealous of the traditions of the fathers, most 
mad against heretics, and most confident that he 
oould not be mistaken in his creed, but he who had 
most of the Spirit of the Son of God within his heart. 

No one who can appreciate such a change as this 
will consider the Apostle’s language in describing 
it too strong, or indicative of a mind unable to look 
realities in the face. If he had mildly said, 4 1 have 
altered my opinions, and my character has in con- 
sequence been somewhat modified,’ he would have 
expressed far less than the truth. His was no 
mere change in the form of his doctrine. He did 
not simply become convinced that certain cere- 
monies might be dispensed with, while he retained 
the essential principles which rendered his former 
belief possible. He did not merely transfer his 
allegiance from Moses to Christ, and recognize in 
•the latter the same kind of authority that he had 
previously owned in the former. The inmost 
essence of his life and thought was -altered ; for 
he had embraced a principle directly antagonistic 
to all his former principles. Inward spiritual life, 
the life of Christ within the heart, not slavish sub- 
mission to any outward standard, became the one 
thing needful. He had been a proud bigot, madly 
dashing himself against the providence of God. 
Now he was a humble saint, working out that 
grand purpose which had been hidden from agfes 
but was at last made manifest in the ‘ beloved Son.’ 
The old Saul was no more. He was dead, ‘ cruci- 
fied with Christ.’ His pride and self-will were 
gone, and a higher Spirit than his own had taken 
possession of him. It was no longer he that lived ; 
it was Christ that lived in him. 

Thus we can understand that the startling figur- 
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atiye language which was dictated by his ardent 
feeling describes the one great reality of Paul’s life. 
Whatever else might be unreal, that great awaken- 
ing of his mind, that death to the law, that resurrec- 
tion to a spiritual life, were beyond the possibility 
of question. That life of the Spirit was not a 
moment’s ecstatic dream, but a most waging cer- 
tainty, proved by tho consistent faithfulness of a 
laborious and suffering missionary enterprise. 

But in order to arrive at the universal truth, we 
must consider the words a little more closely. 

4 1 have been crucified with Christ.’ Is this 
expression applicable to *Paul alone, or does 
crucifixion symbolize for all men the only w r ay of 
approach to the highest excellence ? What was 
signified by the crucifixion of Christ ? Was it not 
perfect self- surrender, in trust and love, to the Will 
of Cod V And is not this the only path to eternal 
life ? Is not this the only acceptable sacrifice ? 
The cross involved agony ; but though the agony 
deepens the impression of its meaning, that mean- 
ing lies, not in the agony, but in the self-renuncia- 
tion of obedient love. Let us but once apprehend 
this, its true meaning, the self-abnegation for the 
sake of righteousness and truth, the superiority 
to all ambitions and worldly motives, the devotion 
to the good of others, the loving acquiescence in the 
Divine Will, which it implies, and we shall see that 
it manifests the real life of man, and that all so- 
called schemes of salvation which ignore the 
necessity of self-sacrifice, are delusions which be- 
guile men to their destruction. We may darken 
the heavens with the smoke of our offerings ; but 
while we cling to our selfish passions, our incense 
will be an abomination to our God. We may cry, 
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Lord, Lord, till heaven is weary of the sound 5 but 
while we persist in working iniquity, the only 
Besponse will be, depart from me, for I know you 
not. Christ loved us, and gave himself for us, not 
that we might do our own will, and yet hope for the 
favour of God, but that we might be crucified with 
him, and through the renunciation of self might 
find our true life, that all sensuality, pride, imper- 
iousness, anger, malice, impatience, discontent, 
intolerance, and hypocrisy, might die within us, 
and love, joy, peace, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
sincerity, meekness, and temperance, might rise 
and reign for ever in ftur hearts. And if, through 
the solemn consecration of ourselves to the highest 
Will, we are attaining these things, then indeed the 
Divine Life has entered our souls and the wrath 
of unbelieving men cannot separate us from him 
•who has called us to himself. Our worship may 
ascend from the gorgeous temple, with its throng 
of votaries and its pomp of ritual, or from a lonely 
Galilean mountain, where the sighing gale is the 
only music ; wheresoever we may be, or by what- 
soever name we may be called, the devotion of 
the heart will open the gates of heaven, and he 
who has been crucified with Christ shall never 
pray in vain. 

When we are thus perfectly surrendered to the 
Will of God, each of us may truly say 4 It is no 
longer I that live.’ In proportion as we commit 
ourselves to the guidance of the higher Spirit, the 
merely personal elements which characterize the 
self will drop aw r ay, and we shall cease to pride 
ourselves on the eccentricities which mark our 
earthly limitations. There is an ideal symmetry 
of mind, a fullness of beauty and power, which 
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we. may indefinitely approach. By subordinating 
our personal distinctions, and allowing the Spirit 
of God to mould us according to his perfect Witt, 
we become the organs of a nobler and larger life, 
and divert the attention of men from ourselves to 
the infinite beauty, holiness^ and wisdom, which 
have found in us an unworthy tabernacle, or, if not 
a tabernacle, have at least expressed themselves 
through us in some moment of exalted communion. 
In proportion as these things abide in us, it is no 
longer we that live ; it is Christ that lives in us. 

For in Christ was made manifest that Life which 
was with the Father, and iif which all the children 
of God are called to participate. The perfect 
Christian is more than a disciple of Jesus. He is 
bound to him by a communion of spirit, and, being 
ruled by the same law of love, is penetrated with 
the same inward life. Christ lives within him# 
There are few indeed who must not be humbled 
by such a thought : for we are continually seeking 
worthless substitutes for this life, and rejecting the 
inestimable gift of God. Often and often we prefer 
our own poor life, our passion,, our ambitioti, our 
love of pleasure or of gain, to the life of the Son 
of God within our hearts. Yet that is man’s only 
true and permanent life, his only undying glory, 
the heavenly consummation of religion, the saint’s 
eternal bliss. May that ‘ Spirit of Life ’ come, and 
dwell in our hearts in such fullness that the old self, 
with its darkness and sin, may die, and the new 
man, created in holiness alter the likeness of the 
Son of God, may rise in deathless vigour. Then, 
in the glad consciousness that we have ceased to 
dream, and have found at last our true waking life, 
we too shall exclaim with Paul, ‘ I have been cruci- 
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fied with Christ ; and it is no longer I that live ; 
it is Christ that liveth in me/ 

* We have already ventured to extend the signi- 
ficance pf Paul’s language beyond its immediate 
application to himself. We are justified in so 
doing ; for in another passage he plainly intimates 
that the 1 law of the Spirit of Life 5 in the crucified 
was the root of practical morality for all believers. 
Having referred to the forgiving love of God, he 
writes to the Ephesians, ‘ Be ye therefore imitators 
of God, as beloved children ; and walk in love, even 
as Christ also loved you, and gave himself up for us, 
an offering and a sacrifice to God for an odour of a 
sweet smell.’ 1 And again, in the Epistle to the 
Romans, having wound up his great argument with 
a description of the universal pity and all-pervading 
providence of God, he turns to exhortation with the 
words, 4 1 beseech you therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, to present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, Which is ypur 
reasonable (or, spiritual) service.’ 2 Christianity 
has so entirely abolished the ancient notion of sac- 
rifice that we have almost forgotten how purely 
figurative the language of sacrifice is when used by 
Christian writers. Sacrifice was offered on an 
altar, and when an animal was the offering the 
flesh was burned ; and the belief that the savour of 
the burnt flesh could ascend as a sweet smell to the 
Deity must seem to us to belong to a very low type 
of heathen anthropomorphism. Such language, 
when used by Paul, is of course purely figurative ; 
for Christ had never been a burnt-offering on an 
altar. To understand the employment of such 
a figure, we must remember that sacrifice was 
1 Eph. v. 1, 2. * Rom. adi. L 
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universally a part of religious observance. The 
Christians were distinguished by having no sacri- 
fices ; their offerings were prayer and thanksgiving, 
and doing the will of God. They had no temple ; 
but their bodies were the temple of the Holy Spirit. 
And so, instead of leading bulls to the altar, they 
were to present themselves as a holy offering, an 
inward worship of the reason, ^taking the place of 
vain ceremonies* which could never cleanse the 
conscience. 

With these preliminary observations we may now 
turn to the passage in Romans already quoted. 
It forms the beautiful commencement of that 
portion of Paul’s greatest Epistle which relates to 
the practical duties of life. It comes in with 
peculiar force after his glowing exposition of God’s 
merciful providence, and of the needs and struggles 
of the human soul. Here, as elsewhere, he builds 
the fabric of duty upon the basis of faith, and, 
having explained the inner essence of the new life, 
then appeals affectionately to his readers to allow 
that life to have free course in the direction of their 
outward activities. He saw .that there was a 
certain coincidence between the idea which men 
entertained of God and the character which they 
manifested ; and Christianity introduced a new' 
and higher form of character because it furnished 
i new and higher revelation of God. The will can 
work only upon the materials presented to it, and 
with the best intentions and the most earnest 
striving can never evolve the noblest life out of 
an unworthy faith. Indeed the will always lags 
behind our thought, and, however lofty and in- 
spiring may be our faith, we still require beseeching, 
exhortation, and encouragement. Our life catches 
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1 from the will its tinge of faithfulness or unfaithful- 
ness, its apparent completeness or imperfection ; 
but it borrows from our faith its ideal colouring 
and its hidden essence. It depends upon our faith 
whether our character resembles, as it were, the 
massive solidity of an Egyptian, *the cold intellec- 
tual beauty of a Greek, or the warm spirituality 
of a Christian temple ; but it depends upon the 
will whether that temple, to whatever type it may 
belong, is admirably finished in every part, and 
carefully preserved from contamination, or, on the 
other hand, is incomplete, defiled, or ruined. 

These remarks may l?e illustrated by noticing the 
growth of the idea of God through three stages, 
which may be considered as roughly representing 
the heathen, the Jewish, and the Christian con- 
ceptions. 

• The earliest notion which the mind would form 
of God would be naturally that of a Being of super- 
human power. This idea would be suggested by 
the mighty forces which are all around us. The 
voice of the thunder, the rush of the tempest, the 
fury of the waves, twould seem to speak of beings 
of irresistible strength, while the bubbling fountain 
and the rustling leaves w r ould indicate a gentler, 
but nevertheless unseen, unknown, and therefore 
awdul power. The contemplation of nature must 
have been far more impressive in this respect at a 
time when its forces must have almost seemed to 
be expressions of a lawless will, when science had 
not yet reduced them to order, discovered their 
beneficent agency, and by her submission learned 
to rule them. This was a time when might was 
right, when power was worshipped, and those were 
esteemed the greatest men who had the most des- 
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po’tic wills and the most ample n>eans of making 
others miserable by the indulgence of selfish pr 
brutal passions. Then the gods were regarded 
as happy beings who might do as they pleased, and 
carry out their determinations with an energy 
which none could dare to resist. 

Jt is evident that the worship of such deities 
could possess ncf elevating or sanctifying influence, 
and would be merely the servile homage of beings 
conscious of their dependence ; and it would most 
naturally consist of a round of forms and cere- 
monies, and intended to sec ure the favour or avert 
the displeasure of those who had such tremendous 
means of vengeance at their disposal. The gifts 
and flattery of men were supposed to be as agree- 
able to the rulers of the skies as to kings and con- 
querors ; and even the most immoral and revolting 
practices obtained the consecration, if consecration 
it may be called, of pagan superstition. So little 
religion is there in this, the lowest form of faith in 
God. Yet it is a true faith so far as it goes, and 
must not be discarded, but gather included and 
hallowed, by any higher belief. That God is in- 
finitely powerful, and that man is weak and 
dependent, is a great truth ; and no profound 
religion will lose the feeling of awe and submission 
which this thought awakens. God is not to be 
approached with the easy irreverence, nor his name 
uttered with the unfeeling flippancy which some 
people seem to consider a sign of religion. If per- 
fect love casts out fear, yet it is only 'perfect love 
that has a right to do so ; and such love increases 
our veneration, and cherishes the awful sense of 
the majesty of Omnipotence. 

The Jewish conception added to the idea of 
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almighty power that of spotless righteousness. 
Ip Palestine God was regarded not only as 4 the 
Lord of hosts,’ but as 4 the holy One of Israel.’ 
He was ‘one who had given a law to guide the 
actions of men, and expected obedience to that law. 
He favoured the righteous, and crowned them with. 
mercies ; and his face was against them that did 
evil. He searched and knew the ‘heart, and tried 
whether there were any wicked way therein. He 
was the Judge to whom all were responsible, and 
before wholn the guilty must tremble. 

This form of religion, when held with any earnest- 
ness, is calculated to produce a far nobler type of 
character than the worship of mere power. It is 
now seen that a lawless strength is not to be 
honoured, but that even the might of kings must 
prove its value by subjection to the law of right- 
eousness. God’s most glorious attribute is not 
his omnipotence, but his sanctity ; and men must 
secure his approbation, not by empty flattery, and 
pretended gifts to him to whom the earth and its 
fullness belong, but, by humble conformity to his 
holy will. The sense of sin, the consciousness 
of violated law, awakens in his presence ; and 
men’s religious energies are wholly bent upon the 
fulfilment of the law. So long as the religious 
conviction is sincere and heartfelt, the character is 
strong, earnest, and manly, and, if it has not y4t 
attained the height of saintliness, it is at least 
sound, healthy, and robust. Though this form of 
religion does not bring God before us in the dearest 
and tenderest relations, it must nevertheless be 
included in any higher form and any conception 
of God’s lovingkindness which throws a stain upon 
his righteousness must be essentially false. He 
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who aspires to be a saint while hi3 conscience is 
undisciplined, and pretends Chat fie lives in filial 
fellowship with God while he disregards God's 
righteous laws is practising a miserable self- 
deception. In revealing himself as the Father of 
mercies God does not cease to be the holy One, the 
Judge of all the earth, and the searcher of hearts ; 
and when conscience lays dovfn its burden upon 
the altar of love, it is not because its revelations 
have ceased to be true, but because its righteous 
requirements are fulfiUed by a higher power than 
the faint and struggling will. 

This leads us to the Christian idea, an idea not 
obscurely foreshadowed by teachers of an older 
time, but appearing in the Gospel with unexam- 
pled clearness, and becoming the very centre of 
religion. God is now regarded not only as a right- 
eous legislator and judge, but as a loving Fathef. 
All his purposes towards our race flowed out of that 
deep fountain of Jove which men had so little 
understood. Through the ages he had not only 
been asking for their obedience, but preparing for 
their blessedness. The burdefl of ceremonies, the 
wretchedness of sin, were alike designed to lead 
men to their true resting-place. He turned not 
away in anger from the corrupt superstition of the 
heathen, or the proud self-confidence of the Jew ; 
but he mourned over their guilt, and pitied the 
blindness of their hearts. He ‘ loved the world * ; 
with all its false worship, its desolating passions, 
its hungry selfishness, its devotion to the flesh 
and insensibility to the things of the Spirit, he 
loved it still, loved it, if one may employ human 
speech in relation to God, loved it all the more 
because it so needed his love. He came to seek and 
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.save the lost, and by filling a Son of Man with his 
own Spirit, to show what love meant, and what 
lc5ve could do. Love does not confine itself to 
those with whom it has an affinity, and to whom 
it is drawn by the attraction of sympathy ; but it 
passes on, and pours itself forth upon enemies, 
even upon those who despise, hate, and crucify it. 
Wherever a human 'heart bears the burden of a woe 
or a sin, whether it be acknowledged or unac- 
knowledged, the Divine Love is there, seeking to 
pour the oil of consolation and healing, pierced and 
pained when its holy ministrations are refused, and 
filled with joy when it is admitted to redeem, to 
sanctify, and to bless. Ever near, ever tender, 
forbearing, patient, pleading with us in our guilt 
and folly, and with gentlest looks of sorrowing 
compassion drawing forth our contrite tears, 
Whispering comfort to the desolate heart, and 
saying to our bewildered and longing affection, 
‘ 1 have loved thee with an everlasting love,’ our 
Father is reconciling us to himself, and beseeching 
us to be his. Can we any longer withhold our 
adoring worship ? Wronged, dishonoured, grieved, 
he has still loved us with a love unspeakable, a love 
which only Gethsemane and Calvary can express ; 
and his Holy Spirit has mingled in our unholy 
thoughts, his righteousness in our unrighteous 
deeds. He has given us the hope of eternal life, 
whose height and depth we know not yet, though 
he has bestowed on us the earnest of the Spirit, 
that Spirit of adoption whereby we cry Abba, 
Father. 

What, then, is the life corresponding to this con- 
ception, the life which flows from it just in propor- 
tion as it rises above a mere conception, and 
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becomes a living faith ? Is it not a life of self- 
consecration. There is no longer a profitless 
round of ceremonies, or a weary conformity to a 
law, but a loving, grateful, glad self-surrender to 
One whose love has found, subdued, and quickened 
us. No longer is the bleeding victim laid upon 
the altar, but our own bodies become the living 
sacrifice, on which is poured the" spirit of consecra- 
tion, and which are now made ‘ holy, acceptable 
unto God. 5 

In mentioning our bodies the Apostle may intend 
to include our whole nature, .denoting that we our- 
selves are to be the sacrificial offering in the new 
kingdom of love. But though this idea is certainly 
included, he has probably a more special reference. 
Our spirits belong already to God, and ever tend 
towards him ; it is the body, that portion of our 
nature which connects us with earth, so often* 
smothers ouj; higher aspirations, and concentrates 
our thoughts and affections upon mean and perish - 
ing objects — it is this which requires to be sacrificed. 
This exhortation was especially appropriate in a 
letter addressed to a church in Home, a city where 
the appetites flourished on a scale proportioned to 
the size of the empire ; where the vilest forms of 
sensualism excited hardly any repugnance ; where 
banquets displayed, not the hospitality of friend- 
ship, but the wealth of the host and the gluttony 
of the guests ; where ferocity was nurtured by the 
cruel sports of the amphitheatre, and riches com- 
manded a counterfeit of that homage which is due 
to virtue alone ; a city which was the centre of a 
vast material civilization, in which pomp, power, 
and fame were the highest objects of ambition, and 
war, massacre, and pillage were regarded as legiti- 
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mate means of securing an ephemeral distinction* 
Who so much as the Romans required to be taught 
£hat the body must be consecrated, and offered up 
as a living sacrifice, that its lusts and passions 
might be consumed in a heavenly fire ? But wo 
all need it ; for ‘ the flesh lusteth against the spirit, 
and the spirit against the flesh.’ And here we find 
the universal rule* for the guidacice of the body. 
Once let us regard it as the sacrifice which we have 
to offer to God, and we shall not present it to the 
holy and loving Father stained with impurity. 
Let us view it as the wonderful, living temple 
wherein God’s Spirit is to be enshrined, and our 
members will become instruments, not of sin, but 
of righteousness. 

And what is there in the whole round of material 
forms which so clearly reveals the Spirit as the 
"human body ? We think that we trace an ex- 
pression on the face of nature, and catch the tones 
of worship in its varied voices ; but we only trans- 
fer thither what we have more distinctly seen and 
heard in the countenance and the voice of man. 
The spirit, itself invisible and impalpable, yet 
glows in the human eye, melts along the face, and 
reveals itself in the tones. The body is indeed 
the great revealer of the spirit, marvellously con- 
trived to be its organ of communication, often by a 
single look, ofterier by a word, awakening in us 
whole trains of thought and feeling, and bringing 
us into a far higher Presence than its own. Who 
that thus regards the body can defile so holy a 
temple, and pervert it to" base ends ? It is a 
thought of almost fearful sublimity that these 
limbs, that this mouth, may be the organs, not of 
the poor human self-will, with its earthly aims r 
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pares, and passions, but of the Divine Will, with 
its eternal purposes, its unstained sanctity, its 
unfathomable love. Yet this they may be, if God 
is truly our Father, and sheds abroad in our hearts 
the Spirit of Adoption. 

Sonship implies all this, more, infinitely more, 
than this. The Divine Spirit abiding in the soul, 
the Love of the Father acting and speaking through 
us, a communion which can be described only in 
the ancient words, ‘ God dwelling in us, and we in 
God 5 — it is to this that we are called in the gospel 
of the Son. ' Alas ! wc aie not worthy. Fain 
would we hide our heads in the dust, for such 
knowledge is too wonderful for us. Yet the less 
worthy we are, the more adorable is that Love 
which places the crown of sonship on our drooping 
heads, and mingles, with sanctifying power, in the # 
sinful thoughts of our hearts. That Love, we* 
know, is infinite ; and therein is the ground of our 
hope. It is not that we are great, but that God 
is good. We would not exalt ourselves, or magnify 
human power ; but God exalts tfcie lowly, and gives 
strength to the simple ; and they that have dis- 
covered that without God they can do nothing 
can set no limits to what at last they may do and 
be in him. 

But our idea is not complete till we have re- 
marked that our self-consecration is a service of 
the reason, an inward and spiritual homage. The 
true worship of the Father is in the soul. No 
formal observances, no cold and heartless sub- 
mission to the outward rules of duty, can satisfy 
a love like his. He would be enthroned in the 
palace of the affections, and receive within the 
heart a deeper veneration than the richest cere- 
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monial can ev ( er express. Yes ! the Christian life 
js inward, not outward, a dedication of ourselves 
rather than an offering of what belongs to us. 
Soul anti body must be given to God, till the Spirit 
of Love, which is his. claim us for its own, and fill 
us with heavenly light, and we become the sons and 
daughters of the Lord almighty. 



Chapter XVIJ 

PAUL’S KNOWLEDGE OF JESUS 

W E have seen that the root of Christian 
morality is the 6 Spirit of Life in Christ ’ as 
manifested in the self-sacrifice of the cross. But 
the crucifixion, apart from the spirit that lay be- 
hind it and the. circumstances that led to it, could 
teach nothing but the barbarity of the men who 
inflicted such a horrible punishment. Two thieves, 
were crucified at the same time as Christ, and the 
world has defived from them no saving revelation 
and appeal. It is therefore natural to ask what 
Paul knew of the character of Jesus that induced 
him to attach such importance* to the cross. It 
has been sometimes assumed that the Apostle 
knew and cared nothing about the life and teaching 
of the man whom he regarded as the Christ, and 
that he evolved out of his own visionary imagina- 
tion the faith which he preached with such wonder- 
ful success. It is difficult to conceive a more 
improbable supposition ; for even if Paul himself 
was wholly destitute of human curiosity and in- 
terest, we cannot believe that when those whom 
he addressed asked who Jesus was, and what he 
did and taught, they would be content with the 
reply that he knew nothing about Jesus except that 
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he was crucified as a blasphemer and rebel, .and 
afterwards appeared to several disciples. What 
'faith ready to encounter martyrdom could be thus 
awakened, what changed and exalted life could be 
thus imparted, what knowledge of 4 the Spirit of 
Life in Christ ’ could be thus received ? This sup- 
position rests upon another supposition equally 
baseless, that Paul in his letters makes a complete 
statement of everything he knew and believed. 
But his letters are quite casual, expressive of his 
friendship, or dealing with particular difficulties 
which were felt by his converts, or giving needful 
admonitions for correcting faults and abuses that 
had arisen in the churches. But notwithstanding 
their casual nature, very important information 
affecting our present question may, with a little 
care, be gleaned from them. We must remember 
8 too that not only are the letters themselves casual, 
but that the words to which we must appeal were 
wTitten, not in order to convey information but* 
by way of reminder, or as a passing reference to 
circumstances well known to the readers. 

First, then, it would appear that provision was 
made for systematic teaching in the churches. 
Among those who had some kind of official duty 
there were recognized ‘teachers ,’ 1 and it would 
seem that those who received instruction from 
them were expected to make some voluntary con- 
tribution to their support . 2 Paul, accordingly, in 
writing to the Roman Christians, whom he had not 
visited, assumes that they had been properly 
taught . 3 The Apostle, though not himself one 

1 1 Cor. xii. 28 ; Eph. iv. 11. 

2 Gal. vi. 6. See Lightfoot’s note. 

3 Rom. vi. 17, xvi. 17. 
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of the official teachers of a particular church, refers 
repeatedly to his own teaching, and more than once 
intimates that he handed on what he had received 
from others . 1 What was thus hsnded on was 
properly referred to as ' tradition ,’ 2 a word which, 
in the Greek, is not limited, as with us, to that 
which comes down through successive generations, 
but is applied to any informatics which is c deliv- 
ered ’ from one to another. The word, however, 
is very suggestive. It implies that there was 
among the Christians a current body of teaching 
which the missionaries received, and passed on to 
new converts. Further if suggests that this 
teaching was oral ; for the Jewish traditional law, 
with which Paul was well acquainted , 3 was in his 
time still oral. This supposition is confirmed by 
a reference in Galatians 4 5 to ‘ him that is taught,’ 
for the Greek word properly means 6 taught orally,’* 
and is used of instruction given by a speech in a 
worshipping Assembly . 6 The use of the word leads 
to a still more important conclusion ; namely, 
that the substance of the eatechesis related chiefly 
to the life and teaching of Jesus. For it is the 
word employed by Luke in the Preface to his 
Gospel to describe the instruction which had been 
received by Theophilus, and which the Evangelist 
wished to confirm by his narrative ; and the 
narrative itself professed to embody the tradition 
of eyewitnesses. 

1 1 Cor. iv. 17, xi, 2, 23, xv. 1, 3 ; Gal. i. 9 ; Philip, iv. 0 ; 
Col. i. 28 ; 1 Thess. ii. 13, iv. 1 ; 2 Thess. ii. 15, iii. 6. 

2 IlapaSocris, 1 Cor. xi. 2; 2 Thess. ii. 15, iii. 6. 

» Gal. i. 14. 

4 Gal. vi. 6 , KaTY))(QVfj,€vo$, 

5 1 Cor. adv. 10. 
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It may seem at first sight a fatal objection to this 
view that Paul, in writing to the Galatians, ex- 
pressly declares that he did not receive his gospel 
from man, nor was taught it, but through revela- 
tion of iesus Christ. 1 If this statement referred to 
the whole of his teaching, it would of course be 
decisive ; but there are reasons for confining it to 
certain points. Paul is anxious to claim an 
independent authority and a Divine sanction for 
his preaching of a faith which was not bound by the 
Jewish law. For this purpose he refers to his con- 
version, which was not the result of argument and 
instruction, but of a heavenly vision which com- 
pletely changed his spiritual outlook, and sent him 
to preach ‘ the faith of which he once made havoc,’ 
wdthout waiting for any commission from Jeru- 
salem. But this does not imply that he knew 
c nothing of the life and teaching of Jesus ; rather, 
as a persecutor, lie must have known, in however 
perverted a way, the teaching of thbse whom he 
persecuted, and the chief facts in the life of him 
who was said to be the Christ. The revelation 
consisted in the clear perception that what he had 
regarded as false and blasphemous was in reality 
the highest spiritual truth. Surely this much is 
implied in the glad acknow ledgment of the disciples 
that he was preaching, not something new, but 
the accepted Christian faith. Not for three years 
did he go up to Jerusalem, and then not to receive 
an apostolic commission, but to make the acquain- 
tance of Peter. Would that we had full informa- 
tion about that fortnight in which the two men 
lived together ; but can we believe that they were 
silent about the great Teacher who was living in 
1 Gal. i. 11* 12. 
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the 'heart of each , ^and that Paul did not learn 
many details about him from one Vho had beei\ 
such an intimate friend ? 

Further, it seems evident that in speaking of the 
gospel which he preached Paul was referring to the 
point which he had made peculiarly his own, and 
in which he differed from some of the older dis- 
ciples ; for this is the special subfect of the Epistle. 
The freedom of the Gentile gospel from the Jewish 
law w4k included in the revelation which he had 
received ; for he saw that the spirit of the Son of 
God was human, not national, and that its in- 
dwelling in the heart raised men above mere pre- 
scription, whether moral or ceremonial, and rendered 
the scrupulous observance of accepted forms ‘ weak 
and beggarly 5 by comparison. 

Wo are now prepared to gather together what 
may be gleaned of Paul’s knowledge of Jesus from 
incidental allusions in his Epistles. In doing so 
let us once more recollect that we have no more 
reason to expect details of Christ’s life in these 
Epistles than in many a modern sermon, from 
which it might be inferred, on some critical prin- 
ciples, that the preacher had never so much as 
heard of Christ. 

First, then, we learn a few' facts in regard to the 
outward life of J esus. He was by birth an Israelite, 
and was sprung from the seed of David. 1 In both 
cases the statement is qualified by the phrase 
‘according to the flesh.’ Paul applies the same 
limitation to himself ; and though be declares that 
he might boast of his pure Hebrew descent, 2 he 
refers to the Jews as his ‘ kindred according to the 

1 Bom. ix. 0, i 3. 2 2 Cor. xi. 22 ; Philip, iii. 0. 

Q 
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flesh / 1 It is a legitimate inference that Jesus, 
^followed by faul, was antagonistic to the narrow 
Judaism of the day. He was at least one of the 
world-spirits who belong, not to a nation, but to 
mankind. Nevertheless, his actual missionary 
work was confined to Israel ; he was 4 a minister 
of circumcision .’ 2 Though his work was thus 
limited to such a harrow field, his spiritual 4 riches ’ 
were 4 unsearchable ,’ 3 and his spiritual 1 stature ’ 
was so full and complete as to be the goal for those 
who strove after perfection . 4 But in spite of this" 
wealth of endowment, which might so easily have 
been turned to selfish ends, he lived in poverty for 
the sake of mankind, that men through that 
poverty might receive of his spiritual riches . 6 
Paul was so impressed w ith that 4 grace ’ of char- 
acter that he followed its example ; for he speaks 
of himself as 4 poor, yet making many rich .’ 6 

Clearly, then, Paul was aware that Jesus had 
engaged in a ministry of some sort among his 
countrymen, and that this ministry, in its impli- 
cations, affected mankind. Though we are without 
details, we can learn its general import. It was 
‘in relation to sin ,’ 7 and indeed it was to save 
sinners that he came into the world . 8 His mission 

1 Rom. ix. 3. 2 Rom. xv. 8. 3 Eph. iii. 8. 

4 Eph. iv. 13. 6 2 Cor. viii. 9. 

6 2 Cor. vi. 10. I am aware that I have not followed the 
usual interpretation, which I think is foroed upon the text 
through the influence of dogma. 7rro)^(€vu) does not mean 
* to become poor,* but ‘ to be poor ’ ; and 7rkovxno<; u>v 
surely implies that the riches and poverty were simul- 
taneous : through all his outward poverty he was in- 
wardly rich. 

7 Rom. viii. 3. 

8 1 Tim. i. 15. Whatever may be thought of this Epistle 
as a whole, the passage referred to seems to me to bePauline, 
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led him to his death, and it was on behalf of sinners 
that he died. 1 As sin is enmity against God, he 
sought to reconcile men to God through a minis-* 
tration of Divine love 2 ; and the Apostles felt that 
they were ambassadors on behalf of Christ, and 
were carrying on his work when, in delivering what 
they believed to be a Divine message, they im- 
plored men to be Reconciled to God. 3 

To the details of Christ’s life there are but 
few allusions. We learn, however, that he had 
brothers A and a special circle of disciples known 
as 4 * the twelve.’ 3 There is an account of the Last 
Supper, which took place in the night in which 
Jesus was delivered up, 6 and it is implied that it 
was at the time of the Passover, as Christ is 
figuratively described as * our passover.’ 7 If we 
may appeal to 1 Timothy, Paul tells us that 
Jesus ‘witnessed a good confession’ before, or * 
perhaps in the time of Pontius Pilate. 8 We have 
already noticed references to the crucifixion, and 
\\ e may reasonably suppose that allusions to 
Christ’s suilerings 9 are founded upon this agonizing 
mode of martyrdom. And lastly, there is a for- 
mal account of the appearances of Jesus after his 
death 10 ; and it is certainly not improbable that 
Paul ‘ received ’ this account chiefly from Peter, 
or at least had it confirmed by him, during his 
first visit to Jerusalem after his conversion. We 
further learn that Jesus gave commandments, 

1 Rom. v. 6, 8 ; 1 Cor. v. 7, 8, xv. 3 ; Gal. i. 4 ; 1 Tim, i. 15. 

2 Rom. v. 8, 10. 3 2 Cor. v. 18-20. 4 1 Cor. ix. 5. 

5 1 Cor. xv. 6. 6 1 Cor. xi. 23-25. 7 1 Cor. v. 7. 

8 1 Tim. vi. 13, ewi Hovtlov. See Luke iii. 2, iiri ap^itpims. 

0 2 Cor. i. 6 ; Col. i. 24. 1 Cor. xv. 3-8. 
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which were regarded as a final authority. Two are 
distinctly mentioned ; and both are found in our 
"Gospels. We are told that the Lord ordained that 
‘ they who proclaim the gospel should live of the 
gospel .’ 1 More important is the whole discussion 
of the subject of divorce, in regard to which some 
unsettled questions had arisen . 2 In this discussion 
Paul distinguishes his own judgment from the 
express commandment of the Lord . 3 This seems 
to imply an accepted body of precepts, which were 
well known to the Apostle, and regarded as binding 
on the disciples . 4 „ 

There is no formal description of Christ’s charac- 
ter ; and yet a fairly complete portrait may be 
drawn by combining scattered allusions into a 
single picture. Clearly the most prominent char- 
acteristic is love. 4 He loved me, and gave himself 
up for me ,’ 6 writes the Apostle ; and as he is not 
referring to personal friendship, this love is, by 
implication, universal. The same phrase is used 
in relation to the Ephesians 6 in a passage where 
it is introduced as the moving appeal which ought 
to excite an answering love, and, through love, 
control the entire conduct. This love was so vast 
in its range, so exalted and so deep, that, while it 
was an object of aspiration, drawing men towards 
the fullness of God, it surpassed human knowledge . 7 
In other words, so far as Paul was aware, it was 
unexampled in human history ; it was the revela- 
tion of a new life , 8 unsearchable irt its wealth and 
completeness . 9 It was this that gave significance 

1 1 Cor. ix. 14. 2 1 Cor. vii. 3 See verses 0, 10-12, 25, 40. 

4 See also 1 Thess. iv. 2, 15. 6 Gal. ii. 20. 

• Eph. v. 2 ; see also 25. 7 Eph. iii. 17-19. 8 2 Cor. v. 17. 

9 Eph. iii. 16 ,* iv. 13. 
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to the ctosBy which, as we have observed, could not 
in itself be a revelation of love, but, given the love, 
manifested its depth and power, and, through itsT 
tragic pathos, vastly augmented its appealing 
influence over the hearts of men . 1 It was a love 
that would not let men go, and made them victor- 
ious over all the afflictions of the world . 2 Paul 
draws an inferenoe which shows in a remarkable 
way the profound impression which the great 
Teacher’s love had left upon his disciples. Such 
love was of no human birth : the love of God was 
in Christ Jesus , 3 and God commended his own love 
towards us through the anguish of the cross . 4 
But indeed even, this inference may have been 
derived from Jesus himself ; for he ascribed all his 
mighty words and deeds to the indwelling Father, 
whose organ he became through the surrender of 
his own to the supreme will. 

The nature and activity of love are described by 
Paul in that well-known chapter 6 the beauty of 
which is acknowledged even by those who have 
least admiration for the great Apostle. But whence 
did Paul deri\ © this beauteous picture ? Can we 
doubt, after what we have already learned, "that 
he was depicting the love of Jesus of Nazareth, as 
it had been reported to him, as he had seen its 
reflected light in the face of Stephen and the sweet 
communion of other disciples, and found it dwelling 
as a new and dependent life in his own heart ? 
As we read, we recognize the portrait of Jesus as he 
appears before us in the Gospels, and gaze upon 
that face which was illuminated with the glory of 
God, and by its look of heavenly grace and com- 

1 2 Cor. v. 14. 2 Rom. viii. 35 sqq. 8 Rom. viii. 39. 

4 Rom. v. 8. 6 1 Cor. xiii. 
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passion drew to him the sinful and the sorrowful, 
and those wh^ sought for a deeper and diviner life. 
Another characteristic is faith. The term 
‘ faith ’*is used by Paul to denote an inward prin- 
ciple of life in contrast to outward ‘ works,’ or 
‘ works of the law.’ It is found repeatedly in his 
Epistles, and in the vast majority of instances it is 
used absolutely, Without any specified object, thus 
implying a form of religious character rather than 
any particular belief . 1 Christ’s faith, however, is 
referred to eight times . 2 Our translators invariably 
render this expression, by ‘ faith in ’ Christ, which 
is allowable in accordance w r ith Greek idiom. But 
it is not supported by Paul’s own practice. There 
are twenty-four instances of ‘faith’ with the 
genitive of persons other than Christ, and it 
invariably denotes these persons’ faith. Even the 
‘one instance of ‘ the faith of God ’ 3 is no exception ; 
for there it clearly means ‘ God’s gpod faith ’ in 
keeping his promise. Further, in a long passage 
‘ the faith of Jesus ’ seems evidently treated as 
parallel to the ‘faith of Abraham,’ though the 
parallelism is concealed in our translation . 4 * In 
this “passage, moreover, the object of faith is God, 
who ‘ justifies the ungodly ,’ 6 and ‘raised Jesus our 
Lord from the dead .’ 6 Elsewhere in the same 

1 122 times out of 141. 

2 Rom. iii. 22-26; Gal. ii. 16, twice, 20, iii. 22; Eph. 
iii. 12 ; Philip, iii. 9. 

8 Rom. iii. 3, translated * faithfulness.’ 

4 See Rom. iii. 26, rov ck 7rurrccos T^crov, and iv. 16, 

Tto ck irtcrrctos ’A/fyad/x. 

6 Rom. iv. 6. 

8 Rom. iv. 24. See also Eph. i. 17-20; Col. ii. 12; 
1 These, i. 8, 10. 
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Epistle the substance of faith is thus described : 
4 If thou shalt confess with thy niouth the Lord 
Jesus, and believe in thy heart that God raised him 
from the dead .’ 1 In the second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, writing under strong emotion, the 
Apostle says, fi Such confidence have we through 
Christ to God- ward ’ 2 ; and 4 We also believe, and 
therefore also we speak ; knowing that he who 
raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise up us also with 
Jesus .’ 3 From his affliction and danger he had 
learned that 4 we should not trust in ourselves, but 
in God who raiseth the dead .’ 4 Ail this seems to 
imply that the chief object of faith was the life- 
giving power of God ; but it is not inconsistent with, 
rather it implies, faith in Christ ; for it was through 
faith in him that his faith was appropriated by his 
disciples . 6 But I think we are justified in saying 
that Jesus was to Paul the man of faith, as he was 
the man of love ; and that this faith was of such 
high spiritu&l quality as to permeate the character, 
and present a new ideal of religious life. 

Some ether points in the character of Jesus re- 
quire only a brief allusion. .He was unselfish : 
ho 4 pleased not himself .’ 0 He was distinguished 
by his 4 mildness and gentleness ’ 7 ; by 4 peace ’ 
or serenity of mind 8 ; and by ‘patience .’ 9 He 
was so graciously forgiving 10 that he made manifest 
the forgiveness of God . 11 Through his exceeding 

1 Rom. x. 9. 2 2 Cor. in. 4. 3 2 Cor. iv. 13, 14. 

4 2 Cor. i. 9. 

6 See especially Gal. ii. 16 ; also Col. ii. 6 ; Philip, i. 29 
In Philem. 6, * Love and faith towards the Lord Jesus 
is extended to * all the saints.’ 

6 Rom. xv. 3. 7 2 Cor. x. 1. 8 Col. in. 15. 

® 2 Thess. iii, 5. 10 E^apC<raro 9 Col. iii. 13. 11 Eph. iv. 
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i love he was a consoler, bringing c comfort ’ * to .the 
stricken hearty a comfort which, like all other 
precious gifts that came through him, had its 
ultimate source in God. 1 A few other qualities, 
though hot directly ascribed to Jesus, are clearly 
implied. His holiness stood in rebuking contrast 
to Gentile immorality. In him the disciples were 
‘ sanctified,’ or made holy, 2 and all sensuality was 
.inconsistent with membership in him. 3 He had 
commanding power and heavenly wisdom, not the 
power and wisdom of the world, but recognized 
among the perfect as alone Divine and permanent 
amid the blind ambitions and conceits of men. 4 
One other characteristic, seemingly negative, but 
founded deeply on a positive principle, must be 
noticed. Though, as we have seen, Jesus himself 
was confessedly a minister of circumcision, never- 
theless in him circumcision and uncircumcision 
were matters of perfect indifference, and the essen- 
tial thing was faith working through love. 6 Here, 
in a sentence, is Paul’s Gentile gospel, avowedly 
based on a principle which is one of the most re- 
markable features . of Christ’s teaching as repre- 
sen te4 in the Gospels. Throughout that teaching 
Jesus insists upon inward purity and sincerity as 
contrasted with superficial cleansing of the cup 
and platter ; and he nowhere prescribes any 
ritual, but, as in his great saying, about the 
Sabbath, 6 leaves that to be regulated by men’s 
varying needs and experiences. Even the Last 
Supper furnishes no exception. Jesus assumes 
that his disciples will continue to keep the Passover, 
1 Philip, ii. 1 ; 2 Cor. i. 3-5. 3 1 Cor. i. 2. 

3 1 Cor. vi. 13-20; Eph. iv. 19-21. 4 1 Cor. i. 24, ii. 6^14. 

6 Gal. v. 6, vi. 15. 6 Mark ii. 27. 
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and his injunction is that, when they keep it, they 
shall do so in remembrance of him.. 

We come now to the one passage in which Paul 
deliberately presents his view of one commanding 
feature in the character of Christ, and of the lesson 
of his cross. It is contained in the Epistle to the 
Philippians. 1 This passage sets before us a grand 
moral ideal, .which by the great, ones of the world, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical, is generally treated 
with contempt, and by the mass of professing 
Christians is far too little regarded. Attention 
has been diverted to its supposed theological 
teaching, while Paul thought only of depicting a 
great moral example. It does not lie within our 
purpose to examine here different theological 
interpretations. I will only say that those which 
are most common represent greatness as consisting 
in outward exaltation and glory, and that this i $ 
opposed to the obvious lesson of the passage. We 
turn, then, °to the moral impression of certain 
human facts. 

Paul was now in bonds, and depressed by some 
hostility towards him among the brethren : but 
he was comforted by an affectionate message and 
present from the Philippians, by the fact that his 
bonds encouraged others to speak the word of God 
without fear, and above all by the ‘ supply of the 
spirit of Jesus Christ.’ His sense of consolation in 
Christ, and his desire, through the power of that 
spirit, to surrender himself utterly to the will of 
God, whether to live or to die, naturally gave 
direction to his thoughts in writing his Epistle. 
The Philippians too seem to have been suffering 
from adversaries ; and they are reminded that it 
1 Philip, ii. 6-11. 
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was a gracious gift which conferred upon then! not 
only faith in Christ, but suffering on his behalf. 
Among themselves, too, as among those who 
surrounded Paul, there seem to have been per- 
sonal ambitions, jealousies, and alienations, perhaps 
not very deep-seated, but sufficiently pronounced 
to cause injurious friction and unpleasantness. 
It was this spirit of self- assertion , f which in all ages 
has disturbed the unity of the Church, that he 
particularly wished to bring into subjection to the 
spirit of Christ ; and it was with that purpose, and 
not with any theological aim, that he wrote the 
passage under consideration. 

Its moral appeal to the Philippians may be thus 
presented. Here was the one man whom, in con- 
trast with the Caesars and the Ptolemies, the 
Christians believed to be alone the supreme image 
of God. What, then, was the spirit of this man, so 
divinely endowed, who came speaking in the name 
of God, and proclaiming a kingdom of God ? It 
was just the opposite of that which distinguished 
all the great ones of the world. He did not think 
that equality with God consisted in selfish rapacity, 
grasping at fame and wealth and empire ; but he 
cast all this aside, and 4 emptied himself.’ This 
pregnant phrase surely does not mean that he dis- 
carded for a time some Divine prerogative, or a 
more than imperial splendour, but that the self- 
emptying constituted the Divine character, and 
had its source in his rapt communion with God. 
To empty oneself is to renounce every selfish 
claim, and to have the thoughts and aims so fixed 
upon Divine ends that even the consciousness of 
self is lost in heavenly contemplation and loving 
activity. It is in proportion to our self-emptying 
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that we become godlike ; and accordingly this - 
great manifestation of a Divine Humanity came not 
in imperial or military grandeur or intellectual 
pride, but in one who outwardly was an ordinary 
man, a poor carpenter from an obscure village, 
who in the service of mankind gave himself up to a 
servile death. This service was distinguished by 
humility and obedience. He* was ‘ meek and 
lowly in heart ’ before God and man, and submissive 
to the higher Will even up to the extreme sacrifice 
of self, the death on the cross. Therefore because 
all this was through the one and only Divine 
Spirit, God highly exalted him, and gave him 
the name which is above every name, that in the 
name of Jesus, that undistinguished earthly name, 
©very knee should bow, and every tongue should 
confess that he was Lord, to the glory of God the 
father. This is an amazing vision of the perse>* 
cuted Apostle ; but so it has come to pass. All 
true worship is in the spirit of that lowly servant 
ol God ; and the name of Jesus floats over our 
sinning and sorrowing world, supreme in the 
homage and love of*men, while the name of many 
a proud conqueror or imperial oppressor or wealthy 
grandee forms but a little red blot upon the dark 
records of criminal ambition. 

In all this w r e can hardly fail to recognize the 
Jesus of the Gospels ; and it is surely no mere 
coincidence that Paul displays such insight into 
the character of that unique personality. 



Cfapter XVIII f 

WRESTLING WITH EVIL 

W E have seen that the root of Christian morality 
is ‘ the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus,’ and we 
have endeavoured to gain some insight into the 
quality of this Spirit. But an inward principle of 
life requires outward expression, and is seldom of 
such controlling power as to manifest itself in all 
o$ir activity without some effort on our part. 
Hence Paul’s exhortation, 4 If we live by the Spirit, 
let us also walk by the Spirit .’ 1 Therfe are forces 
of evil, both outward and inward, against which 
we have to contend ; and therefore we must exert 
our will to 4 take up the panoply of God,’ that we 
‘may^be able to withstand in the evil day.’ Not 
yet can we enjoy the rest and peace of the perfected 
saint, when no evil dares to approach the purified 
soul ; and if we would win the victor’s crown, we 
must, of our own will, stand up in the power of the 
Lord, and wrestle. This spiritual wrestling calls 
for more strength and vigilance than that of a 
competitor in the arena : for it is not £ against 
flesh and blood ’ that we contend, but, as Paul 
says, ‘ against the principalities, against the powers, 
against the world-rulers of this darkness, against 
1 Gal. v. 25. 
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the 'spiritual hosts of wickedness in tho heavenly* 
places .’ 1 

The principalities and powers here referred to 
are not earthly authorities, but certain orders of 
wicked spirits, who were supposed to mingle unseen 
in the affairs of men, to produce physical and moral 
evils, and especially to hold sway throughout the 
domain* of heathenism. This veas by no means an 
irrational or improbable supposition in ancient 
times, when science was still in its infancy ; for 
our little world was believed to be ! he great central 
body round which tho sun and stars pursued their 
daily course, and the whole spiritual interest of the 
universe was brought to a focus here, and the soul 
of man, with the homage which it could render, 
was the prize for which the powers of good and evil 
contended. But for those who not only accept as 
a scientific fact, but have really apprehended the 
insignificance of our planet even in the solar system, 
the insignificance of the solar system itself amid the 
illimitable hosts of stars, this mode of conception 
has passed away, as out of keeping with the infinite 
majesty of the Creator and file sublime order of 
that universe in which we play our little part. 
But the moral idea which the Apostle’s words 
express in the forms of ancient thought remains 
as true as ever. The principalities and powers are 
the forces of moral evil, however we may conceive 
them, in ourselves and in the world around us ; 
and the obligation of resisting them is enhanced a 
thousandfold when we rise to the conception, first 
of physical law which we know*, and then to that 
of moral law which we believe, to extend through- 
out a universe of inconceivable vastness. Duty 
1 Eph. vi. 12. 
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.is not a provincial ruler of our petty worlds but 
sits enthroned yithin the Will of God, and, for the 
sensitive conscience, looks down upon us from the 
mighty orbs that spangle the midnight sky. Con- 
formity to that supreme Will is the end of our being ; 
but it is a conformity which has to bo w r on, not by 
lazy acquiescence in the temporary drift of things 
around us, but by exertion and conflict, by striving 
always to subordinate the temporal to the eternal, 
and by resisting those lower powers which tempt 
us from the upward way. 

It was said by an ancient Greek philosopher, 
Heraclitus, that 4 all things arise by way of strife,’ 
and that 4 war is father of all and king of all,’ but 
that this strife seemed evil only to men, while 4 to 
God all things are beautiful and good and just.’ 
Without pledging ourselves to the universal truth 
of this assertion, we must admit that to a very 
large extent human progress has been the result 
of conflict. We may take two illustrations. Our 
advance in the arts and sciences has been due to 
the severity of nature, contending with the poverty 
of our merely physical equipment. The elemental 
forces c waged war against man, constantly threaten- 
ing him with desolation through storm or flood 
or famine. Hence arose the rude beginnings of 
clothing and building and agriculture ; and tools 
were invented to supply the deficiencies of human 
strength. Each new victory on the side of man 
prepared the way for further acquisitions. With 
the sense of triumph the higher powers of the mind 
awoke. The love of beauty stepped in, and added 
fine proportion and splendour of colouring to the 
rude fabric of an earlier time. The love of know- 
ledge outstripped the practical needs of life, and 
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in order to satisfy an intellectual hunger began to# 
explore the secrets of the world, and to construct 
systems of philosophy and science. We have now 
obtained such ample success that we are Jess con- 
scious of the strain than in ancient times ; but we 
know that the battle is not, and never will be over, 
and that, if human endeavour ceased, wild nature 
would speedily resume her mign, the proudest 
trophies of intellect would crumble into dust, and 
we should gradually sink back into the savagery 
from which we came. 

Still more obviously has political progress been 
effected by war. In the d&ys when hunger had no 
law, and might was right, those who were able to 
combine and act. together for a common end, 
secured a marked advantage both for defence and 
aggression ; and this advantage drove men into 
communities which were animated by a perpetual 
desire to enlarge their borders, so that, under stress 
of superior ?orcc, clans grew' into tribes, tribes into 
nations, nations into empires. But the simplest 
community cannot continue to exist w ithout some 
common bond, which takes the form of law ; and 
this law 7 must grow with the extent and complicated 
relations of the community whose life it expresses. 
And now the higher elements of our nature once 
more come in. Law, in its highest conception, 
embodies a moral ideal, which slowly struggles 
towards a clearer * self-consciousness through the 
unfolding experience of the race ; and law, accord- 
ingly, is continually challenged to adapt itself to a 
purer idea of right, and the national conscience 
is educated through the strife which springs from 
the demand of nobler moral intuitions. Thus what 
might seem to be the mere savagery of our nature. 
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• rising but little above the cunning and ferocity of 
the beasts, prepares the way for its own redemp- 
tion ; and now we can at least dream of the time, 
though J fear it is still remote, when the law of 
justice will bind together the nations of the world, 
and their differences wall be settled, not by an 
unholy combination between the arts of the civilized 
man and the brutality of the savage, but by the 
calm and impartial verdict of righteousness. 

This necessity for conflict, although our natural 
indolence and love of comfort may shrink from 
desiring it, nevertheless appeals to our admiration. 
Our interest and enthusiasm are not called forth 
by the voluptuary, who spends his monotonous 
days in useless ease, but by those who strive and 
suffer, and consecrate laborious years to the attain- 
ment of some great end. This is the reply, deeply 
fixed in the moral constitution of our minds, to the 
difficulties which we are apt to feel when we con- 
template the severity of nature. Placed in the 
midst of a hostile world to carve out his own destiny, 
to grapple with and triumph over difficulties, to 
pluck success out ©f the experience of failure, to 
rise through suffering superior to the assaults of 
casual ill, to learn through disappointment to seek 
for ideal and eternal ends, man is an infinitely 
greater being than if he reposed in a lazy paradise 
of luxury, where without toil or pain he supplied 
his animal wants, and with this ignoble and spirit- 
less enjoyment his soul was satisfied. 

It is therefore in accordance with the whole 
analogy of our nature that conflict and effort are 
necessary for the attainment of the supreme good. 
We must wrestle with the powers of evil if we are 
to conquer new realms of righteousness or even to 
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hold ’fast what we have already gained. This war 
must be carried on in two directions, within our 
own souls and in the world around us. 

The contrast between our actual condition and 
the ideal end which conscience reveals is obvious 
at an early stage of spiritual experience. Not 
only the Christian theologian, but the Jewish 
philosopher and the Stoic moralist, were familiar 
with the internal war which was waged by duty 
against desire, and in wliich the will to do right 
often retreated from the field baffled and stricken 
with shame. We cannot pretend to understand 
all the purposes of God in establishing this con- 
trariety in our nature ; and often we must confess 
ourselves perplexed by the furious excesses of 
avarice, revenge, cruelty, and lust, wliich reduce 
men below the level of wild beasts, and are hard 
to reconcile with the goodness of him who planted* 
in our breasts the impulses of which these are a 
diabolical expieasion. But accepting our nature 
as it is, and acquiescing in the general law that in 
every department of life we must start from the 
most elementary beginnings, \ve may perceive 
certain important ends which are fulfilled by the 
inward strife. 

Without the effort which is called forth by 
opposition we could never attain more than a 
negative goodness. We might be innocent, as a 
sheep is innocent ; but without a sense of contrast 
within we should not even be conscious of our 
innocence, and our goodness would possess no 
moral quality. Virtue emerges only when we 
resist temptation, and choose the right by a 
deliberate act of will. The peace of the saint may 
come at last in a beauty of character that knows 
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4 no doubt or fear ; but this is not like the innodehce 
of Eden ; the .true saint bears on his bosom the 
scars of battle, and his calm brow is marked by a 
victor’s r power. But this comes not till we have 
passed through the desert of temptation, and the 
soul’s earnestness and force have been called out 
in a death-grapple with the rulers of darkness. 
It is perhaps for ftiis reason that we are liable to 
great moral evils. We are so often content to 
drift along with the multitude, and are quite satis- 
fied if we do not fall much below the conventional 
standard ; and then , some calamitous weakness 
reveals us to ourselves, and for the first time our 
moral energy awakes and places itself on the side 
of the Divine law, striving at last for conformity 
with its absolute holiness and its imperative 
claims. It is well if this awakening comes before 
evil habits have been acquired, and some of the 
strength and vigour of youth is dedicated to the 
formation of character. We cultivate the intellect 
and the body, but neglect the cultivation of the 
spirit. We wrestle with flesh and blood, and prove 
our mental equipment in the gymnastic of the 
exanfination or the debate ; but do we wrestle with 
the principalities and powers within the soul, which 
threaten to usurp the throne of conscience, and to 
cast us out from our inheritance among the children 
of God ? Youth, with its noble and generous 
aspirations, and with its strong and delusive 
passions, is the time to acquire firmness of character, 
to exercise the forces of the will, and with indepen* 
dent manliness to choose the right and true, and 
do battle with temptation like an athlete who looks 
for the crown of victory, or the warrior who faces 
undaunted the hosts of his country’s enemies. 
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Yet, as I have intimated, we cannot look upon# 
this inward war as our final condition. We strive 
in order to put an end to strife ; and we would havt) 
an inward force of goodness which would fjpw forth 
with spontaneous arid unobstructed energy. The 
long struggle of duty is necessary to give firmness 
and decision to the character ; and yet, while duty 
can never relinquish her Divine authority and must 
stand ready armed against every foe, she learns at 
last her own inability to end the strife, and gladly 
sees her behests fulfilled by a more spiritual power. 
We have not cached the peace of harmonized 
desires, and the i-econciliation of the heart with the 
requirements of duty, till we rise into communion 
with God, and our life is flooded with his life, and 
our will is lost in his as the supreme and only good. 
Fo long as we live for self, however we may control 
its wayward impulses by the sense of duty, its 
lower claims will not cease to trouble us. But 
faith changed the scene of action, and places us on 
a vantage ground, where the clamorous appeals 
of earth are silenced, and our whole nature yields 
itself in simple trust to the moulding influence of 
Divine love. And thus at last we have peace, 
peace with God, peace with ourselves, a peace 
which we do not win by seeking it for ourselves, but 
which, is given in answer to our self -despair and our 
cry for God. Faith, which works by love, takes 
us away from self, and fixes the heart, in the pure 
simplicity of adoration, upon eternal goodness. 
But this life too follows the law of growth, and we 
must wait in patience for its fulfilment. It comes 
as a new principle, and announces itself as the true 
life of immortal souls ; but it comes to a battered 
and tottering receptacle, which it cannot in an 
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*111813111 change into a glorious temple of' God. 
We have the earnest of the Spirit ; but we know not 
yet what we shall be, and we wait for our adoption 
as sons of God. But while we wait, we know that 
his Will is good, and, according to our faith, his 
peace abides in our hearts. 

We must now turn from the inward to the out- 
ward world. We bannot adore the sovereign Will 
without longing to see it everywhere triumphant ; 
and we cannot be touched with the Spirit of univer- 
sal Love without desiring to redeem the world 
from the evils which lieset it. The prayer ‘ thy 
kingdom come ’ expresses this pervasive desire of 
Christianity, the desire which has prompted all 
missionary zeal and been the inspiration of all 
philanthropic effort. In the world without no 
less than in ourselves we must wrestle with prin- 
cipalities and powers, and help to establish the 
reign of justice, mercy, and holiness ^mong men. 
In regard to the direction and limit of our efforts 
it is impossible to lay down any rule ; 1 there are 
diversities of operations, but the same Spirit,’ and 
each man must obCy the Divine call that comes to 
himsClf alone. Except in some great crisis of 
human affairs, comparatively few are summoned 
to sacrifice their lives or make any great public 
renunciation for the kingdom of God’s sake ; but 
all are called to some secret acts of renunciation ; 
and many a good man bears about with him a life- 
long offering which is hidden almoist from himself 
in the silence of his heart. We may, however, lay 
down a few rules which seem of universal obliga- 
tion : — never, through cowardice, seem to sanction 
that against which your conscience revolts ; in 
all your transactions maintain a high and honour- 
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able tone, and think more of the public welfare? 
than of your private advantage ; embrace such 
opportunities as present themselves, consistently 
with other duties, of helping by direct gift* or effort 
the cause of righteousness and truth. It is by 
sacrifice, the wrestling of the wise and good, that 
the world is being slowly redeemed ; and in this 
great sacrifice o f humanity we may all bear our 
humble part. 

In thus wrestling with the powers of darkness in 
the world around us we might be tempted to des- 
pair, were we not assured that no faithful act or 
word is ever wholly in vain. The very victory 
of evil turns to its shame, and pricks the conscience 
of mankind. The Pharisee chuckles over the 
crucifixion of his defeated foe ; and lo ! the cross 
is turned into a throne of glory on which is seated 
the Judge of the world. The howling mob shouts 
with satisfied hate as the lion tears or the flames 
consume the Christian martyr ; but c the blood 
of the martyrs is the seed of the Church. 5 Some- 
where within the breast of every man is the con- 
sciousness of duty, the sens& of a fairer and 
diviner life ; and this, in many a waiting and trou- 
bled soul, is roused into activity by the testimony 
of those who are faithful unto death. On our less 
tragic stage the same law prevails. Great and 
unpopular causes demand great souls, ready to 
sacrifice, if need be, friendship, position, reputation, 
ease, rather than be false to the call of God which 
has sounded within them. In the simplicity of 
faith, which counts not worldly things dear to 
itself, we must take our place on the side of right- 
eousness, doing what in us lies to promote the 
public weal, and, through humble surrender to God 
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% of the hidden springs of our life, bear witness to the 
Reality of Diving things. Only let us believe that 
the voice which speaks to ourselves is not far from 
others, &nd if we rightly interpret it by word or 
deed we shall waken somewhere its sleeping echoes. 
And this should be our aim, to induce men, not to 
hear us, but to hear the Divine Word in their own 
reason and conscience, and to drmk in life from the 
eternal Fountain of life. 

In entering the world’s arena to join in the great 
struggle of good against evil we are entering a 
glorious and world- wide fellowship. Those who 
will be pronounced worthy in the grand assize 
are of every kindred, tongue, and nation ; and, 
however lowly may be our lot, however modest 
and obscure our testimony, we clasp brotherly 
hands with them whenever we help the least, among 
mankind to choose the better way. We cannot 
give a cup of cold water to a child in- the spirit pf 
Christ, and fail of our reward. And our reward is 
fellowship with Christ ; nay, in the words of the 
Apostle, we are ‘labourers together with God,’ 
and are accepted by him as lowly instruments in 
working out his infinite designs. Oh ! the humbl- 
ing and exalting power of such a faith. That we 
may not be altogether unworthy of it, we must 
take up the whole armour of God, that we may be 
able to withstand in the evil day, and, having 
done all, to stand. 



Chapter XIJ 

THE SPIRIT OF PRAYER 

I N wrestling with evil we have to ‘put on the 
whole armour of God/ In order to do this 
we must seek in prayer for union with the supreme 
source of strength. Accordingly, Paul exhorts 
his Thessalonian converts to ‘ pray without 
ceasing / 1 These words, however, suggest to us a 
very different idea of prayer from that which is 
too commonly entertained. Prayer is apt to be 
regarded as a formal and isolated act, to be ob- 
served as a religious duty, and by virtue of its 
merit obtaining for us come special favour from 
God. Hence carelessness and haste are often 
brought to the exercise of this most wonderful 
of human privileges ; for the prescribed words may 
be easily repeated, and if only the duty be correctly 
performed, the Divine blessing is sure to follow. 
Now, clearly we could not engage without ceasing 
in such formal acts of devotion, unless we retired 
altogether from the occupations of the world, and 
lived as though God and ourselves were the only 
beings in existence. This complete and exclusive 
absorption in religious meditation and communion 
is more attractive to the untutored imagination 
1 1 Thess. v. 17. 
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than approved by our mature wisdom $ : and 
nothing can be more unlike the active life of the 
Apostle Paul • himself. The nearness of our 
relation to God was surely never designed to sever 
us from* all relations with other beings, but rather 
to place such relations on their true ground, and 
assign to them their just proportions. If we would 
pray without cea^jng, it must be in the spirit, and 
not in words ; and if we consider Vhat is the essen- 
tial spirit of prayer, we may be more disposed to 
admit the reasonableness of the apostolic precept. 

Self-consecration to God is the inmost character- 
istic of true prayer. $t is an offering up of the 
heart, with ail its desires and affections, to him 
who is its rightful Lord. Without this our im- 
ploring words are only a deceitful semblance, and 
it would be better to keep our tongues for ever 
silent than to besiege heaven with our short- 
sighted and selfish petitions. Prayer, indeed, as 
the expression of a desire, naturally ' assumes the 
form of petition ; but if it be genuine, every request 
is accompanied by the condition, either expressed 
or implied, that it be agreeable to God’s wisdom 
and love to grant it. ‘ Thy kingdom come ; thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven/ expresses 
the substance of all real prayer. 

It is important to bear in mind this view ; for 
prayer sometimes appears to be regarded as a 
special agency for influencing the purposes of God, 
and gaining for our own narrow plans an undue 
influence in the government of the world. There 
are some who would seat their own short-lived 
folly on the throne of eternal Wisdom, and sub- 
stitute their own prejudice and selfishness for 
heaven’s impartial justice. Such persons delight 
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to speak of the efficacy of prayer, not in bringing 
us into a holier frame of mind and imparting a more* 
filial love and submission, but in obtaining our 
wishes, and enlisting the force of Omnipotence on 
the side of our blind desires. In this view, if that 
may be called a view which is perhaps never con- 
sciously and deliberately held, prayer would not 
be the means of consuming our self-will in a sacrifice 
lighted by fire from above, but a method of exalting 
it to a sort of religious supremacy, and reconciling 
devotion and self-love. This probably is not a 
theory with anyone ; indeed most would indig- 
nantly disown it. But that which we do not em- 
brace as an opinion ma}^, nevertheless, leave its 
trail in our hearts ; and whenevei we pray with 
passionate entreaty that our wishes may be 
gratified, and not that we may be subdued and 
humbled, and every desire hallowed with the spirit 
of self-denial, this false view is infecting the holiness 
of our worship, and we are forgetting the true end 
of prayer. God alone knows what is really good 
for us. To be brought into harmony with his wise 
and gracious purposes is at once our highest good- 
ness and our only abiding blessedness ; and if we 
would offer acceptable prayer, we must ribt im- 
patiently and vehemently cry ‘ grant what we 
implore,’ but with folded hands meekly say ‘ be 
it unto me according to thy word.’ 

As soon as this view, that prayer is an act of self- 
oonsecration, enters into our feeling, and becomes 
to us something more than a theory the ordinary 
objection to prayer disappears. The difficulty is 
often urged that if our petitions are not granted 
there is no use in presenting them ; and sometimes 
the religious ground is taken, and it is declared to 
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be impious to weary the all-righteous Dispose? of 
events with our insignificant requests, as though 
ye could direct him what he ought to do. It is 
our duty, it is said, simply to accept with gratitude 
what God appoints, and not obtrude our solicita- 
tions upon his august presence. The objection 
would be valid if our only object in addressing 
our prayers to G^d were to have our desires ful- 
filled, and as soon as they were denied we went 
petulantly away. But if our object be that every 
desire may be purified and softened, so that if it 
be granted we shall be the more grateful, and use 
more wisely the blessing that is bestowed, and if it 
be refused we may be trustful and grateful still, 
then it will be well 4 in everything by prayer and 
supplication to let our requests be made known 
unto God.’ 1 A religious man can have no solitary 
desires. Every wdsh is breathed in the Divine ear ; 
for that on which his Father’s sympathy does not 
rest has for him no charm. As a child is not happy 
till it wins its parents’ smile for all its little amuse- 
ments, so the devout soul brings every thought 
before God, and cannot bear to cherish any wish 
in its own lonely darkness. Now, a desire thus 
breatfied in the ear of him w r ho can grant or deny 
it is a prayer ; and if w T e ought not to pray, neither 
ought we to desire. The awful sense of guilt is 
upon us when we shrink from telling God what 
is in our hearts. That which is wrong ought not 
to have a place either in our prayers or in our 
wishes. And in regard to those desires which are 
not wrong, but of which we know not whether they 
are conformed to God’s purposes, such as our 
desire for daily bread, and health, and friends, 
1 Philip, iv. 6. 
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and sympathy, which may be given or denied, it is 
vain , for the harsh moralist to say that we ought 
not to have these. We must have^them ; and w» 
should not be improved if we became indifferent 
to such things, and our lives were made so cold and 
colourless. 

But now we may ask, is it better to hide these 
things in’ the secrecy of our own bosoms, to gnaw 
us with anxiety or consume us with passion, or to 
bring them before God in prayer, where his sym- 
pathy touches them with a hallow ing power, and 
without destroying them robs them of their sting ? 
To tell us that tilese are not fit for prayer, that we 
may not on bended knee seek in God the satisfaction 
of our heart’s desire, is to take up again the world’s 
old fallacy, most of my time for myself, the seventh 
or a hundredth part of it for God. The Christian 
must give his whole life to God. Every want and 
desire will tfyen bring him nearer to God, and make 
him more conscious of a Father’s love ; and the 
wish which unconsecrated would drag him down 
to earth will, when converted into prayer, lift 
him to heaven. God condescends to w r hat man 
in the pride of his wisdom despises. His * Love 
is deeper than philosophy has dreamed of ; and 
while the cold reasoner sneers at the folly of man- 
kind in offering prayers where all is governed by 
inevitable law, the Father, with infinite pity, 
gathers his waiting children to himself, and hears 
their cry. If our requests are unwise, or opposed 
to the vast plan of his providence, he mercifully 
denies them ; but the sunshine of his smile rests 
upon us, and if only self-consecration be the pre- 
vailing spirit of our prayer, each petition will 
bring down a Divine blessing, and every desire 
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offered in the sanctuary will lose its earthly ‘taint, 
and return to us with holy calmness and peace. 

Again, trust is a characteristic of true prayer. 
That we offer prayer at all is dependent on our 
conviction that there is One who is both able and 
willing to give us what we need. If we were 
atheists, we could not pray ; and each prayer that 
breaks involuntarily from the lips is a protest of' 
nature against every atheistic scheme. Nor could 
we approadh God with the language of supplication 
if, while we admitted his existence, we believed 
that he had no regard for individual welfare, and 
that our most earnest pleadings would pass un- 
heeded away. Nor again, if we only dreaded God’s 
sovereign power, and sought by our entreaties to 
secure his favour, could we offer the prayer of self- 
consecration ; for we can consecrate ourselves only 
*to One whom we believe to be infinitely good and 
holy. Nothing short of the Christian’s faith in a 
heavenly Father can justify the Christian’s prayer ; 
and if that faith be feeble and uncertain in our 
hearts, our words will be cold and languid. The 
fervent, heartfelt -prayer which is acceptable to 
God is full of childlike trust. 

And once more, true prayer is characterized by 
humility. He only who is conscious of need, and 
feels his dependence on a higher Power, approaches 
Gad in prayer. As long as we are sufficient for 
Ourselves we may use the prescribed form, and draw 
nigh to God with our lips, but our hearts will be 
far from him. It is when earth no longer satisfies, 
when aspiration sighs for an ideal good, or the 
shame of conscious weakness or guilt enters our 
souls, that we utter the prayer which pierces to 
the audience-chamber of God. If we are so vain 
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and .presumptuous as to think that we need him 
not, but can live by oui own light and strength, 
our pharisaical offering will drop back like lead* 
into our own bosoms. We must feel our depen- 
dence upon God, our infinite need of his blessing, 
and that all wisdom, power, and love are his gifts, 
before we can address hip in the accents of sincere 
prayer, and present to him all the wealth of a son’s 
devotion. 

Here, then, we find something which transcends 
the formal act of worship. The spirit of self- 
consecration, of trust, of humility, must rest upon 
us when we pray. Our hands may be lifted to- 
wards heaven, and the passionate cry break from 
our lips, or we may sit motionless and mute ; 
prayer is the movement of the heart towards God, 
the meek and trustful surrender of all desires into 
his keeping. Now, may not this spirit be with us, 
always ? May we not in this sense pray without 
ceasing ? Alas ! how we banish God, as it were, 
from the general current of our lives. We seem to 
think thaw on our ordinary pursuits the sanctity 
of prayer need not rest. We fly for refuge to our 
Father when we are sorely tried, and sorrow breaks 
up the even flow of our feelings ; but how apt we 
are to forget that in the bright and happy hour, or 
in the performance of our appointed duties in the 
world, the soul may be looking upwards, and a 
voiceless prayer establish a communion between 
our spirit and God’s. But is not this inward 
prayer always necessary ? Ought not its appeal 
to ascend without ceasing ? 

We need the control of prayer in the hour of 
relaxation and pleasure, that nothing may be done 
in excess, nothing unworthy, but the true end of 
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pleasure may be secured, the possession * of a 
healthier and gladder mind. How many would 
« be saved from making shipwreck of their character 
if they sought no pleasure on which the blessing 
of Goa was not secretly implored . And let it not 
be said that thus enjoyment would become stiff 
and unnatural. On the contrary, it would assume 
a spontaneous giuce, and till the heart with delight/ 
a thousandfold. What mirth so keen and genuine 
as that of a happy child ? And has God no smile 
for the merry gambols and laughter of childhood ? 
If the thought of God will not blend with our 
amusements, they are not innocent, and we must 
flee from them. To pray without ceasing is our 
only safeguard here. 

The same is true of the more serious engagements 
of our life’s business. Here too the prayerful 
f spirit should be ever present. How prone we are 
to view our profession, whatever it may be, as the 
means of self-aggrandizement, and not as a trust 
committed to us by God, to be carried on in 
strict conformity with his will. Hence arises, 
even among men otherwise good, a laxity of practidfe 
on which they themselves cannot think with 
complacency, and which they excuse rather than 
justify. The delicate sense of honour is lost, and 
self-interest steps into the place of duty. Let our 
warehouses, our shops, our studies, become temples 
not indeed for the offering of formal worship, but 
for that noiseless communion and that trustful 
self-surrender which alone can impart to life its 
true dignity and value, and mingle unseen in all 
our pursuits. 

And must we not bring the same spirit into the 
retirement of our families ? Home is not a place 
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where any human will is to erect itself as supreme, 4 
and establish a petty tyTannv which it would not 
dare to attempt in the world a opei* field ; but all* 
should acknowledge the same almighty Will, and 
be bound to one another by tlje same Divine Love. 
And if of necessity it devolves upon one to assume 
the chief direction of the household, it is all the more 
necessary that h$ should pray ^without ceasing, 
that he may not % abuse nis authority, but do that 
only which God requires, and manifest only that 
spirit which comes from him. 

Nor let our Solitary hours be uneonsecrated by 
the spirit of prayer. Let the presence of God be 
more to us than the presertce of a multitude. Away 
from the cold gaze of our fellow men let us seek 
him with warm affection and thankful trust. Let 
every labour be faithfully performed as unto him. 
Let every thought be holy. Let our rest be in him.* 
Thus may w§ ‘pray without ceasing.’ Thus may 
we give our hearts to God, and a Divine com- 
munion sanctify each moment of our lives. 



Chapter XX 

ANXIETY AND PEACE 

T HE great Apostle was no stranger to earth’s 
conflicts and anxieties ; and when he wrote 
to his beloved Philippians to ‘ be careful for 
nothing,’ 1 and assures them of the peace of God, 
he is not sending empty words of comfort from 
a couch of ease, but speaking from the fullness of 
his own experience. It is a prisoner, bound pro- 
bably in the barracks of the Praetorian Guards at 
Rome, and trembling in uncertainty between life 
and death, who thus tells of a joy and peace sur- 
passing human thought. And his was no hard 
nature, wholly self-contained, and unacquainted 
wi tin the feeling of helplessness and need of support 
which besets inferior minds when the troubles of 
life hang heavy on them. On the contrary, his 
letter overflows with feeling. He yearns with 
affection towards his disciples, longs to see them 
once more, and seems unable to find due ex- 
pression for his love. Often he breaks into joy at 
the success of the gospel ; and again he weeps as 
he speaks of the enemies of the cross. He appears 
to be saddened by the loneliness of his position, 
and yet rejoices that even by those who desire 
1 Philip, iv. 6. 
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to add affliction to his bonds Christ is preached.* 
He owns the mercy of God in sparing his friend’s 
life, lest he should have sorrow* upon sorrow f 
and in one passage, while he is earnest to give joy 
to others, all he expects for himself is to be ‘less 
sorrowful.’ Ennobled by the profound belief that 
he possessed a truth wliijph must change the history 
of the world, he found himself^, poor, despised 
prisoner, dependent for hir. life on the whim of a 
cruel tyrant, forbidden to utter the truth with 
which his soul was burning, subjected to the in- 
sults of soldiers, and to the false friendship of those 
who would stab nim with a yet deeper pang. 

In the Epistle written amid such distressing 
circumstances we see the heart of this wonderful 
man laid open ; we see him disclosing every feeling 
with the simplicity of a child ; we observe the 
intimate blending of human weakness and vie - r 
torious faith # ; we see him with every earthly 
support broken down, yet clinging to his God, and 
able to ‘ do all things in him who strengthens ’ 
him. There is no presumption ; yet there is un- 
shaken firmness. There is the tenderness and fond- 
ness of a woman, yet the resolve and high-minded- 
ness of a Stoic. There is an overwhelming sorrow, 
and yet a perpetual joy breaking through, and 
words of thankfulness gushing from the heart. 
Surely w r e may believe such a man when he speaks 
of spiritual experiences ; and if he whose life was 
in continual danger, and yet on whose life it is not 
too much to say the religious history of the world 
largely depended, had learned to vanquish anxiety, 
to rejoice in the midst of grief, and to hymn the 
strains of triumph when surrounded by apparent 
defeat, we may well strive to learn the secret of 
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, his power, and in the might of the same Spirit 
to overcome the world. 

f We may, then, endeavour to unfold the thought 
contained in the words which I have quoted. 
The subject divide^ itself into two heads : the 
course of conduct recommended ; the spiritual 
result of such conduct. f 

Our English translation, ‘ Be careful for nothing, ^ 
has now become misleading ; for the word ‘ careful 5 
is in modern speech used to denote a valuable 
quality, the opposite of carelessness. In the 
original it is the same word which, in the Sermon 
on the Mount is rendered by the expression £ take 
thought 5 — ‘ take no thought for your life . 5 The 
term properly refers to a divided, distracted state 
of mind, and in the passage we are considering 
might be better translated, as it is in the Revised 
•Version, ‘ In nothing be anxious . 5 

We all know' by experience the meaning of 
anxiety ; some, it is true, much more fully than 
others ; but even the young are acquainted with 
that condition of uncertainty and apprehension 
which the word anxiety implies. Yet this feeling 
assumes various forms in different minds. Those 
who are naturally of an anxious temperament seenl 
to create their own evils, and, even when every- 
thing is bright around them, are in constant dread 
of a coming storm. They never surrender them- 
selves to an unrestrained joyousness, and they 
look sadly on the happy creatures that take no 
thought for the morrow. There are others who 
are perpetually anxious, not about unreal things, 
but about daily trifles, which seem unworthy of 
such deep concern. A thousand little household 
or social cares disturb their peace; and ©very 
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approaching change weighs as a burden on theii; 
spirits. There is a disproportion in their minds 
which tends to exaggerate smaM evils, and to 
forget the superabundant good with which their 
life is really blessed. There* is also a deeper and 
more wearing anxiety, whien belongs to stronger 
natures, and comes oily when the powers of en- 
durance' are severely tried. It may be seen when 
some noble caura is to be won, when a single false 
step Will lead fcrruin, and .success is wholly depen- 
dent on the skill and energy of one earnest mind. 
It may be seek in the chamber of sickness, where 
hour by hour a belovedf life is slowly ebbing, 
where eyes long sleepless yet detect each faintest 
change, where a sunny smile is on the lips to cheer 
the sufferer, while the fond heart is inly pierced 
by every moan of pain. When there are such real 
grounds for apprehension, and the whole force 
of the man’s nature is called forth to meet the 
emergency, there is often outwardly a firm and 
calm appearance, but inwardly the strength is 
consumed, and the heart is familiar with an agony 
which mere lookers on suspect not. 

Now, these various forms of anxiety must have 
been given us for some wise purpose, and cannot 
have been designed to inflict a useless torment. 
They must be a part of our education ; and we 
must hot sit tamely down, as though we had no 
control over our fears, but were the helpless slaves 
of natural temperament. We cannot, we say, help 
being anxious. Be it so ; we cannot help it. But 
is there no Power which can glorify the natural 
temperament, and achieve for us what we are 
unable to achieve by our own strength ? Are not 
our cares designed to lift us to such a Power, that 
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in his strength we may be conquerors ? Is th$re 
not a felt incompatibility between anxiety and per- 
fect trust in G$d ? And are not our trials and 
difficulties calculated to lead us to this trust ? 
Just in proportion to* our real faith in the Father 
of mercies our anxiety disappears, and a holy 
peacefulness assumes its pljtce. When we banish 
God from our hearts, we are indeed an easy prey 
to care and misery ; but when he .fills them, what 
tribulation can separate us from the joy of his lt>ve ? 
Our future we can leave without one troubled 
thought in his hands ; for, though in ways which 
now we understand not/he will do more and better 
for us than we can ask or think ; for 4 all things 
work together for good to those who love God.’ 

This supplies us with the reason of the Apostle’s 
injunction. When sorrows and anxieties threaten, 
let us lift our souls to God, and not receive un- 
sheltered the coming tempest. Prayer is the 
source of power, the armour which the shafts of 
evil cannot pierce. By prayer and supplication 
to breathe our longings in the ear of infinite Love 
is a high and solemn privilege, to which man, as 
the child of God, is admitted. And when, instead 
of fretting and repining at what God has ordained, 
we are taught by anxiety our dependence and need 
of communion with the Father of our spirits, then 
we shall have derived from the cares of life their 
true lesson, and converted them into blessed 
ministers of God. 

But, it may be said, this religious trust uttering 
itself in prayer is applicable only to the great 
occasions of our lives, and is not to be degraded by 
being mingled with our daily and trivial cares. Not 
so thought Paul, who enjoined that ‘ in everything * 
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wc-* should make our requests known unto God. 
And a greater than Paul suggested that Martha 
should have brought' this spirit t# the preparation 
of a meal . 1 As the sunlight sparkle^ no less 
brightly in the dev drop thafi in the ocean, so reli- 
gion may touch with its radiance the meanest cares 
of earth. It is only h? our imperfect apprehension 
that the eveay|lay me is unimportant. In the 
sight of God nulling is insignificant that can affect 
the Veal or woe of his children ; and even the 
habitual attitude of our minds in regard to food 
and clothing may be a matter of almost infinite 
moment. It was in relation to these that Christ 
inculcated his lesson of*trust. He may have felt, 
what has been often expressed, that there is a power 
in the human mind which will awaken in the pres- 
ence of real danger, and prove itself equal to a 
grand and startling crisis. But the true spirit 
of a man i§ more searching] y tried by the things 
wliich we are apt to suppose are unworthy of the 
notice of God. Many a one who would bear nobly 
some great trial of his faith will grumble over an 
ill-cooked meal, or lose a day’s enjoyment on 
account of some oversight in his dress. ‘Every 
portion of our life ought to be viewed in its relation 
to God. Only thus can we acquire that reverent 
moderation which is equally removed from luxury 
and asceticism, and which neither is slavishly 
devoted to outward appearance, nor ostentatiously 
affronts the fashion of the time. And only thus 
can we preserve an unruffled serenity amid the 
thousand little cares which, from their insigni- 
ficance, surprise us unprepared. It is true that in 
the far future, when we look down from some 

1 There is the same word, pe/cu/xvas, Luke jx. 41. 
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spiritual eminence, we may smile at the paltry 
anxieties that disturb us now ; but while they do 
disturb us, let us lay our wishes before God, that 
they may be conformed to his Divine standard. 

One other expression requires our notice. Our 
prayer is to be accompanied by ‘ thanksgiving/ 
Our mind is not to linger only with that which has 
plunged us in distress, but t fS reflect -upon the many 
blessings which we still enjoy, and the many tokens 
of God’s mercies towards us in the 'past. The*hiost 
afflicted soul can find abundant cause for thankful- 
ness, and remember many an experience of God’s 
lovingkindness to lighten its heaviness. And 
indeed we often see that those who are really 
afflicted, and whose weariness has been driven to 
seek repose in God are the most deeply conscious 
of liis mercy. Repining comes most largely from 
those who have no cause to repine. Half the mur- 
muring and anxiety in the world, from the days 
when the Israelites murmured in the desert to this 
proud and enlightened age, betokens an ingratitude 
deeply planted in hearts insensible to the wonders 
of Divine goodness* Happy is it for us when we 
look habitually at the bright side of things, and 
feel that we have received, and are daily receiving, 
innumerable blessings of which we are unworthy. 
If for a moment we could lift the curtain, and see 
in its full development the purpose of God towards 
us, we should be smitten with shame for our wilful 
blindness and discontent. We should see that an 
infinite Love had enfolded us since first we breathed 
and that even the trials which seemed to rend our 
hearts were the ministers of his tender care. 

We must now observe the spiritual result of 
laying our anxieties before God with thankful 
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remembrance of his mercies. The Apostle does 
not .say that our requests will, be granted. He 
knew full well that such is not always the purpose 
of God. The cup of suffering had not been taken 
even from his Saviour’s lips f and he hMself , in 
spite of his earnest entreaties, had borne a thorn 
in the flesh, and liis prison wall would not crumble 
in answer to his prayek , 

What, then, ifc the blessing which Paul, from the 
fullndfes of his Jwn spiritual experience, testifies 
that prayer obtains ? It is ‘ the peace of God, 
which passes £11 understanding.’ The thought of 
peace is frequent in Paul*k writings ; and peace 
is evidently regarded by him as among the highest 
attributes of God, and one of the highest blessings 
that can be bestowed upon man. The prayerful 
salutation with which he begins his letters includes 
grace and peace from God.’ God is himself ‘ th$ 
God of peabe.’ 1 or of ‘love and peace,’ 2 and he is 
a God, ‘ nof of confusion, but of peace.’ 3 The 
pouring of that peace into our restless hearts as the 
answer co our prayers was, for Paul, a blessing 
which far transcended any compliance with our 
ephemeral wishes. Let us endeavour to gahq some 
insight into the nature of this peace. 

Most men who have aspired with any earnestness 
towards a life of perfect righteousness must have 
been sometimes painfully struck by the contrast 
between the serene order of nature and the restless 
passions in themselves. In a world where ‘ every 
prospect pleases, and only man is vile,’ we cannot 
altogether escape the feeling that we are sadly out 

1 Bom. xv. 33, xvi. 20; Philip, iv. 9 ; Col. iii. 15 (aooord- 
ing to some authorities) ; 1 Thess. v. 23. 

a 2 Cor. xiii. 11. 3 1 Cor. ariv. 33. 
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of harmony with creation’s loveliest aspects, ’and, 
while all else moves in gentle submission to. the 
rDivine will, w$ alone introduce the discord of 
rebellion. While we may constantly find some 
object m nature, it n$ay be only a star or a passing 
cloud, which seems \*o lead us beyond itself into 
depths of mystic beauty, and to breathe an atmos- 
phere of holy pe^oe, how &ldom are we privileged 
to look into the depths of a pure soul, and see there 
the very beauty which nature 6nly symbblized, 
a peace which we vainly attempt to translate into 
language or even into thought. The heart which 
ought to be a mirror of 1 the Divine perfections, and 
luminous with a fairer than earthly love is often 
clouded with impure and selfish feelings, while the 
earth, dull matter as we call it, is tremblingly alive 
with spiritual influence, and reflects a higher than 
paaterial glory. 

The reason of this is sufficiently clear. Nature 
has no will of its own, and can therefore express 
none but his who first called it into being, and ever 
guides it by his love ; man, on the other hand, may 
choose between himself and God, and often mani- 
fests & will uncontrolled by the eternal goodness. 
Nature has no power of its own, and is but the 
pictured thought of God ; man is endowed with an 
independent power, which may oppose or co- 
operate with God. The silent and orderly move- 
ment of nature is therefore a sign of the peaceful- 
ness which dwells in the bosom of God, an ex- 
pression of the calm and steadfast purpose of his 
almighty will. And if we take a wide view of 
nature, how peaceful are its operations. It is 
following now the same majestic plan which moved 
the wonder of generations that appear dim in the 
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dawn of history. Nations have risen and decayed. 
Empires have run their course, and left then? 
deathly ruins where the fever of ^uman life once 
madly burned. Ambition, dreaming of eternal 
dominion, has kindled its desolating flashes, and 
its flush of triumph has loi*g yielded to the chill 
paleness of the sepulchre. Armies have met in 
the fierce shoqk of battle ; ancf the soft verdure 
has hidden tbfe crimson field, and mould and 
rust •mocked thb proud trophy of the conqueror. 
Systems of philosophy and religion have arisen 
and claimed all the passionate devotion of the 
human heart, and have f&ded away into the cold 
region of historical speculation. Ceaseless change 
and restlessness appear to characterize the affairs 
of men, and that which seemed most permanent 
has sunk away into a ghostly memory or tradition. 
But nature has gone on its quiet and beneficent 
course, bringing day and night, summer and winter, 
sunshine and rain, age afi er age ; and all that 
seemed to be eccentric or capricious science has 
shown to be the result of peaceful and steadfast 
law. Even those mighty convulsions, the storm 
or the earthquake, which were once regaled as 
outbreaks of Divine wrath, the prototype of human 
anger and vengeance, are the issue of forces which 
have long been working calmly and imperceptibly. 
There Is no haste in the Divine action ; but each 
phenomenon is the outcome of an infinitely wise 
and bounteous plan. 

So much is this the case that the uniformity of 
law sometimes becomes almost oppressive, and at 
the present day threatens to hide from us the free 
activity of God’s love. We speak of physical 
laws as though they were necessary, given in the 
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eternal constitution of things, and alio wing, to 
iGod himself only a certain moulding power. 
Thus they cease po be living expressions of almighty 
will ; and instead of affording us a glimpse into 
the peace of God, and filling our hearts and minds 
with that peace, they» threaten to crush us under 
a hard materialism, to rob* nature of its ethereal 
dress, and take a\Vay from £t that spiritual beauty 
which reveals to the worshipping aoul things that 
the tongue may not utter. And indeed if we 'have 
regard to those events which most deeply stir our 
emotions, the most reverent must confess that the 
peace of God is a peace that passes understanding. 
In presence of the most appalling calamities there 
is no sign of sympathy from heaven, no turning 
aside from the predetermined plan. Nature moves 
on her ordained course, apparently heedless of the 
bpdies which it tears, of the hearts which it rends 
with grief. The falling tower or the explosive 
mine, does not select the chief of sinners for des- 
truction, and holy tears repel not the devouring 
pestilence. The angry waves roll over the ship, 
and suck it down into their cold embrace, though 
the pi^yer for deliverance breaks from agonized 
lips. With impatient hearts we exclaim, can he 
care for us who looks on our misery unmoved, and 
whoso peace is never broken by the sounds of 
human woe ? Even we have a tear for suffering 
humanity ; but he seems wrapt in eternal stillness. 

Still more impressive is the Divine peace in the 
midst of human sin. Men blaspheme the most 
holy name, and devote themselves to the foulest 
orgies of wickedness. God may be forgotten, and 
his laws despised. Sensuality may corrupt the 
heart, or the love of gain twine its idolatry around 
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the . Soul. Fierce passions may rage, and cruel 
hatred light the fires of hell within the bosom. 
But nature is calm and beautiful ^s before. The, 
sun rises and the showers fall, and tiie evening star 
is radiant with peace. God’s jbountiful provisions 
fail not. Its strength (joes rjot fly from the arm 
of the murderer, and poison in the hand of the 
plotter loses none of its* potency/* The slanderous 
tongue is not paralysed, and the worshippers of 
mamiflon revel in the riches of Divine mercy. 
This long-suffering serenity passes the under- 
standing of mv.ti. We fret ourselves because of 
, evil-doers. As though God # had forsaken the world, 
and his eye beheld not the ways of sin, we exclaim, 

‘ Oh ’ that thou wouldest rend the heavens, that 
thou wouldest come down, that the mountains 
might flow down at thy presence,’ ‘to make thy 
name known to thine adversaries, that the nations^ 
may tremble at thy presence.’ What we regard as 
holiest indignation and righteous zeal meets with 
no response in God. The fury of sin cannot 
violate toe tranquillity of his action. He works by 
laws of justice as inflexible and as calm as those 
of nature. His Spirit is a Spirit of peace * and 
neither sin nor woe can ruffle its repose. 

What, then, is this peace ? Is it inaction, a 
state of passive indifference, of motionless and self- 
centred bliss ? The same world which suggests 
this dreary thought also repels it. For nature is 
full of forces. It is not a lifeless solitude ; but 
wherever we turn, we see proofs of the Divine 
activity. Whether we follow the sweep of stars, 
or have regard to the lowly labours of an insect, 
we are equally struck by the manifestations of 
creative wisdom and power. Everywhere God is 
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working, and no creature is so mean that it is not 
marvellously organized for the purposes of its little 
life. The mo^h that we heedlessly crush is a 
fairy palace of beauty, and as much care has been 
expended on every part as if designed for the 
residence of a monarch. f When we are as much 
astounded at the all-pervading presence of force 
as we were before at then monotonous uniformity 
of its action. And even this opp jussive uniformity 
seems to disappear, and we discover more ‘of the 
free movement of life, when we leave our scientific 
formulae, and worship in the temple of nature 
itself. Then these cha'hgeless laws become flexible 
and manifest themselves* in ever varying forms of 
beauty. Each wavelot that ripples to our feet 
has a character of its own. The leaves of the 
forest are not tame copies of one another, but, 
c while they preserve the same type, they are in- 
finitely diversified. The glories of the sunset sky 
do not repeat themselves, like exhibitions on the 
stage, but the clouds are freshly grouped and the 
colours newly blended in each one. We might 
almost say that every morning we open our eyes 
upon r a new creation, and see by the changed aspect 
of things that our Father’s living power and love 
are still with us. The peace of God, then, is not 
the peace of stagnation or indifference ; and he 
who would share that peace must not endeavour, 
like some philosophers of old, to cut himself off 
from all interests, to smother all emotions, and care 
not what befglls himself or any of his race. This is 
the resource of despair, winch thinks the only 
escape from a fretful restlessness is in stupor. It 
takes its noblest elements from life, and is the peace 
of death, not the peace of God. 
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Th^* peace of God, then, must consist in tho 
perfect harmony of great forces. Nature is 
governed by tremendous powers, # but all so ex 
quisitely balanced as to produce a universe of order. 
Destroy this balance, and who could resiSt their 
desolating iury ? AHo\y the | force of gravitation 
to act unchecked, and the worlds would instantly 
rush to mutual ^iestrucMon ; but # balanced by an 
opposing force, iulis and planets roll sublimely on 
their Appointed orbits. Here we have a true sym- 
bol of the Divine peace, which results not from 
carelessness, c& weakness, or a transcendently 
selfish beatitude, but frorrP the fullness of power, 
power which is ever spending itRelf under the 
guidance of wisdom and love. Had we more of 
the Divine strength, we should understand the 
Divine stillness better and perceive that true peace 
consists in the loving harmony of intense and ever-, 
active forces. 

Turning ndw more particularly to man, do wo 
not see that, if the peace of God is ever to descend 
into our hearts, it must be preceded, not by a 
diminution, hut by an increase*, of power ? We 
must have a greater fullness of life. Is not this 
confirmed by all experience ? There is no peace 
which we can describe as heavenly that is not 
accompanied by greater depth and earnestness of 
character. There are many things which cry 
‘ peace, peace, when there is no peace.’ When the 
craving of passion is gratified, there is a temporary 
lull in the restless heart, and we exclaim, now we 
are happy. But we deceive ourselves. Such hap- 
piness is but momentary ; for unholy passion, 
partaking of the soul’s greatness, is infinite "in 
desire, and, like a tiger that has tasted blood, only 
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rages the more fiercely through gratification.'. 4 We 
have no abiding peace till all our powers combine 
in harmonious ^action, and co-operate in love for the 
fulfilment of a Divine purpose. 

If we consider whfat it is that disturbs our peace, 
and traces the furrows of care and anxiety on the 
brow, we shall £nd that it is not calamities and 
losses, which often bring to us fan more than they 
take away, and are the disguised harbingers of 
bliss. It is the disorder of our powers intrbdueed 
by the love of self that breaks our serenity. We 
see men fretful and miserable, not because God’s 
will is not fulfilled, the only thing which ought 
profoundly to grieve us? but because their wills 
have not been fulfilled, because they have been 
disappointed in their hopes of advancement, or 
have failed in their plans for augmenting their 
.wealth, or consider themselves slighted and 
aggrieved. Do not ambition, pride, jealousy, 
anger, hatred, all derive their sting from self- 
worship, and consequent resistance of that which 
is deepest and holiest within ? So long as the 
flame of these unhallowed passions is fed by our 
self-love, we are disturbed and miserable ; and 
we increase our misery by charging it on all but 
ourselves, not choosing to acknowledge that the 
only return to peace is, renouncing self, to confess 
ourselves unworthy, and humbly place ourselves 
in the hand of God. The penitent shall go in 
peace ; but there is no peace to the wicked. There 
is none for my of us till the love of God supersedes 
the love of self, and descends into the soul with 
healing and harmonizing power. Once empty 
the heart of its idolatry, so that every faculty 
may own its rightful king, and prayerfully seek 
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to # be a minister of his will, and then the angel 
of peace will enter and abide with us. For thef 
Divine purpose will reveal itself in the surrendered 
soul ; the love which dwells eternally in the bosom 
of the Father will shine there with no doubtful ray ; 
and man will become jn a far higher sense than 
nature the obedient servant of God, for he will 
yield, not tha passive submission of insensate 
matter, but tha Earnest homage of a son. Nature 
will ^ill be the pictured expression of God’s power 
and love, the symbol of a glory higher than its 
own ; but m^n will be the living temple of his 
Spirit. • 

Thus, 4 the peace of G«d which passes all under* 
standing shall keep our hearts and minds through 
Christ Jesus.’ Submission, love, the cross — those 
it is that lead us to God, and fill us with his peace. 
Christ has left a legacy of peace and fullness of joy 
to his disciples ; not indeed to those who merely 
call him Lofd, Lord, but to those who truly see 
in him ‘the way, the truth, and the life,’ and feel 
that there is no Christianity worthy of the name 
but the life of Christ within the heart. If Christ 
live within us, and his sell- sacrificing spir^ and 
yearning love dwell within our hearts, constraining 
all lower powers into obedience, and exorcizing the 
demon of self-love, then we shall know a peace 
which our poor words cannot describe, and the 
understanding cannot fathom, but which the heart 
can feel, and feeling be for ever blest. 



CHAPTERr XXI 

THE LAW OF MUTUAL HELPFULNESS 

C HRISTIANITY brings before us a moral 
ideal, the attainment of which must be the 
aim of every faithful disoiple. Man’s life is to be 
a life in communion with God, an indwelling of 
Divine grace and power, making him a child of 
God, arid expressing the Spirit of God. This Spirit 
iji Love ; for God is Love, and he who loves dwells 
in God, and God in him. It was through the surg- 
ing up of this Divine life within the hfeart that the 
faith of Christians was assured. It was an ex- 
perience before which all doubt and fear died away, 
and the old carnaL and selfish life vanished as a 
phantpm of the night. But even in the earliest 
times amid the splendours of a new spiritual 
creation, this exaltation of soul was not constant. 
We read of strange lapses among some of the 
disciples, and even Paul, notwithstanding the 
abundance of his revelations, counted not himself 
to have attained. It was still needful to keep the 
mind alert, ^nd bring to remembrance what the 
inward power of love, or the spirit of Christ, 
required. Now, the life of the Spirit must express 
itself through many varying forms of activity ; 
and accordingly, when these are reduced to terms 
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of thought, and distributed along certain lines of 
conduct, they constitute a law of love, which is 
always obligatory, but of which become inde - 4 
pendent just in proportion to the fullnesjj of the 
indwelling Spirit. Paul, accordingly, the great 
opponent of subjection* to k$w, does not hesitate 
to speak of 4 the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus ,’ 1 and of ^be law tof Christ .’ 2 In our present 
imperfection, the Spirit is not always powerful 
within us, and w# need to contemplate the outward 
standard of conduct which constitutes the Christian 
law, and brace our wills to the discharge of an 
acknowledged obligation. It is for this reason that 
Paul, while he speaks of * the fruits of the Spirit,’ 
those gracious dispositions which grow from its 
own inherent power, nevertheless exhorts us to 
4 walk in the Spirit,’ that is, to carry out its behests, 
and so ‘ fulfil the law of Christ.’ • 

We may consider the application of these prin- 
ciples in the domain of mutual helpfulness, to 
which Paul’s admonition immediately applies. 

Statute law may enforce mutual helpfulness in 
certain large public measures, • as in compelling 
us to contribute to old age pensions ; but •such 
law, far from tilling the heart with a divine charity, 
is apt to make us resentful of its demands, and it 
can give no direction in the thousand little incidents 
of our daily life. It is only the might of the Spirit, 
wdiich is self -legislative, that can direct our line 
of conduct on every occasion, and call forth a ready 
response to every appealing claim. Each man has 
a burden of his own to bear ; but how differently 
this burden affects his conduct according to his 
prevailing temper. With the selfish man it serves 
1 Ror«. viu. 2. 3 Gal. yi. *>. 
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c only to deepen his selfishness. He is so wrapt 
up in his own miseries that he is full of complaints, 
'and can see nothing but selfishness in others, who 
pay, aa^ he thinks, so little attention to his ^oes. 
This dwelling upon self may affect the conduct in 
many things that are generally regarded as trifling, 
even in the case* of men who would govern thoir 
larger actions by a higher law ; , and much un- 
happiness arises from this in ward want. We need 
not only adherence to the requirements of* right- 
eousness in the more comprehensive affairs of life, 
but a sweet considerateness in those petty details 
for which no written law can make provision. 
An exacting and censorious temper adds grievously 
to the burdens of the world ; and though the 
selfish man is not aware of it, it increases enormous- 
ly his own load, by concentrating his thoughts 
*apon it, and placing him in a false relation to the 
society around him. But where there is love in 
the heart it is quite otherwise. There the burdens 
of life enlarge the sympathies. Instead of being 
astonished at the callousness and cruelty of the 
world towards himself, the sufferer is surprised by 
the tender consolations that steal into his heart 
from the Father of all comfort, and by the kindly 
ministrations which he receives from so many 
around him. Thus by patience and gentleness he 
eases the burdens of others, and rejoices to extend 
to them the comfort wherewith he himself is com- 
forted of God. And here we meet with a paradox 
of the spiritual life. By bearing the burdens of 
others he relieves his own ; and instead of fretting 
and chafing at the hardness of his lot he feels a 
sacred joy and peace abiding even in the midst 
of bis sorrow. 
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The burdens specially referred to in the passage 
under consideration aio the burdens of conscience/ 
How are we to deal with these ? I* we are full of* 
self-regard, we shall be vainglorious, setting our- 
selves boastfully above the offender, and thanking 
in appearance God, but in reality ourselves, that 
wo are not like one so unworthy ; and by provoking 
him we shall ^nlv put him on his defence, and 
harden him in his ’guilty Or if we arc of an envious 
disposition, we shall have a secret satisfaction in 
observing the faults of one of whom we are jealous. 
Virtue and wisdom of this kind, cold and scornful 
and proud, do not spring from the life of the Spirit. 
They may consist with » conscience which adheres 
to the letter of the law, and wraps itself in a 
mantle of self-conscious virtue ; but love rejoices 
not in iniquity, and seeks not its own. It sees 
with a holy sorrow and compassion the sins ancj 
failings of the world, and would bring to others 
the help and healing which it has itself received 
from God. 

It was thus, through the sacred power of sym- 
pathy that Christ took upon himself the burdens 
of others. In the strong language of Paul, h£ was 
made sin for us, though without sin of his own. 
He knew and felt all the horror and shame of the 
world’s guilt, as men who are themselves more or 
less deeply involved in it cannot feel and know it. 
He bore upon his great loving heart the needs and 
failings of his brethren, and refused not the last 
sacrifice of self in his endeavour to ^concile men 
to God, and bring them into perfect harmony 
with his blessed will. Love identifies itself with 
society, and instead of loading men with burdens 
grievous to be borne tries to help them on the 
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heavenward way ; and especially in the ca&a of 
those with whom we stand in immediate relation 
rit is patient with their faults, and is careful not to 
impose on them more than they can reasonably 
bear. While it is de6ply pained by moral obliquity, 
it is nevertheless fuljj of a searching compassion, 
which may wakp the dormant hope, and be the 
beginning of reformation. * / 

Paul presses home these general! considerations 
by supposing a particular instance. A nian is 
overtaken in a transgression : how should we trust 
him ? It is implied in this supposition that J the 
man has acted against the usual bent of his charac- 
ter. He has been surprised by a sudden tempta- 
tion, to which in a moment of weakness he has 
yieldod. He is burdened with the anguish of self- 
reproach, and needs to be restored, so that he may 
jigaiii stand firm in faith and righteousness, and be 
fortified against the recurrence of the temptation. 
He cannot be restored by harshness and repulsion. 
Only love can accomplish this blessed work, love 
which is by no means blind to the fault which has 
been committed, but deals tenderly with human 
frailty, and kindly nurtures every better impulse. 
A bruised reed will it not break, and smoking flax 
will it not quench. With the penetrating insight 
which belongs to it, it will discern the motions of 
good within the heart, and lead the burdened 
conscience to the source of strength and peace. 
‘Saviour ’ is a word dear to Christendom. The weep- 
ing penitent 0 whom the strict observer of the law 
despised, and would have driven from him with 
scorn, was restored by Christ’s 1 spirit of meekness,’ 
and his appeal to that half smothered faith which 
was ready, at the touch of love, to leap into flame. 
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But the case is somewhat different if the trans- 
gression is deliberate, and the offender is impeni- 
tent. Paul himself severely rebukes the Corin- 1 
thians for their lenity toward? one who had been 
guilty of revolting conduct, and insists that he 
should be excommunicated.^, The lenity in this 
case had sprung from moral indifference, and not 
from a loving V^h to restore. Lenity may be 
misplaced, and if the wicked man has no sense of his 
guilt, and has no fi shamn when he thinks or speaks 
of it, then the conscience of the community must 
intes^ene, and try to bring home to him the 
criminality of his act. Christ also speaks with 
unmeasured severity against the sins of those who 
prided themselves on their righteousness, and, 
wrapt up in self, were callous and contemptuous 
towards their less fortunate brethren. Those who, 
with their pompcus display of formal correctness,* 
w ere selfish and proud and cruel were none of his, 
and he sought by scathing words to expose their 
evil example, and their false and mischievous 
judgments. Love, then, is not inconsistent with. 
a holy terror and indignation af a porverted will. 
It is not blind to the reality of things, but pierces 
to the secret sources of conduct, and is tremblingly 
conscious of the presence or absence of sympathy 
with its own lofty ideals. But no self-regard taints 
its judgments ; the wickedness of others fills it 
with a profound sorrow : 4 0 Jerusalem, Jerusa- 
lem, how often would I have gathered thy children 
together ’ : and it welcomes witlf unfeigned 
pleasure every manifestation of a better spirit. 

But there are many other burdens in life in addi- 
tion to those of conscience. There are burdens of 
anxiety, from w r hich none can expect to be wholly 
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, exempt. With too many, alas ! there is anxiety 
about the very means of subsistence, and it requires 
‘no strong imagination to conceive the utter misery 
that must beset the mind when every effort* has 
been made in vain, and the cry of hunger pierces 
the ears of the hopeless bread-winner. Or there is 
an anxiety whilh is more universal, when some 
beloved life is trembling in the balance, and we 
can only wait, tossed between hope and fear, till 
the crisis is past. And besides th'6se great occasions 
there are innumerable little anxieties that beset the 
daily path, and some ti pies prey upon the mind so 
as to blunt its sense of enjoyment, and even its 
trust in God. 

There is also the burden of pain, with which, in 
some degree, we are all familiar. With many 
indeed, it is a very light and passing burden ; but, 
Vitli some it is a prolonged and severe trial, extend- 
ing far beyond physical ailment, which is hard 
enough to bear, and defeating many plans of en- 
joyment and usefulness, which otherwise might 
have been brought to completion. 

And again there is the burden of sorrow. We 
may'believe that sorrow was instituted for some 
great and wise purpose, and that the dark figure 
which abides in every home points the way into 
the holy of holies. But, nevertheless, sorrow is a 
burden ; and though bereayement may by its 
weight strengthen the muscles and brace the Will, 
and call forth high trust and resolve, yet' it is often, 
grievous to c be borne. Or the sorrow of parting 
which is not caused by death may be very grievous. 
I remember once seeing on a railway platform a 
very poor woman weeping bitterly as khe put her 
boy into the train, evidently going to some em- 
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ployment that took him far from her loving care ; 
and ,1 grieved to observe that the porters did not/ 
owing to her shabby dress and commonplace look,* 
treat that mother’s sorrow with dtie honour. By 
a kind instead of a rough w<Jrd they might have 
helped to beat: a more precious burden than the 
boxes of the wealthy. Yes, * sympathy is a great 
soother ; for itf comes down out of heaven, and 
speaks with Divine voice to our cares and woes, 
tfere/as in the cs$e of sin, the statute-law is power- 
less. It may command our outward actions, and 
take^our golu to relieve distress ; but it cannot 
command fellow-feeling, tile fusion of heart with 
heart, which is more precious than gold and jewels, 
and can be enjoined only by the law of Christ, the 
indwelling love which has come from the bosom of 
the Father to make its tabernacle among men. 

May this Divine law, then, abide in our hearty 
that we may help to bear the burden of the world’s 
grief and sin. We must consider ourselves, lest 
we also be tempted ; and while we think that we 
stand we must take heed lest we fall. The pride 
of virtue and the self-satisfaction of untempted 
ease are poor substitutes for a pure and tender 
and loving heart. Sooner or later we shall have 
our own load to bear ; and whatever trials may 
press upon us now or may still await us, let us 
receive them as messengers of God, come to prune 
away our selfishness, and widen our sympathy 
towards every form of human ill. May the Spirit 
abide perennially within us, and b|fing forth its 
own precious fruits of love, joy, and peace ; thus 
shall we learn to bear one another’s burdens, and 
so fulfil the law of Christ. 



Chapter <XXII # 

THE FULLNESS OF THE PERFECT MAI£ 

C HRIST, referring to the exercise of love, ad- 
monished his disciples to be perfect as their 
heavenly Father was perfect. Paul, seeing in 
Christ himself the realization of this precept, offers 
his prayer that the disciples may ‘ know the 
love of Christ,’ that they ‘ may be filled unto all 
tjie fullness of God .’ 1 Then, giving a wider ex- 
tension to this exalted aim, he looks forward to the 
time when we shall have such ‘ knowledge of the 
Son of God ’ that we shall attain ‘ unto a perfect 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the fullness 
of Christ .’ 2 In these words he expresses his 
noblest- aspiration. He saw that this fullness of 
life was needed to raise men above narrow and 
sectarian aims, and save them from childish 
drifting of opinion in admiring obedience to men 
of shallow judgment and loud pretensions . 8 

In Paul’s time, as in ours, men were prone to 
attach an undue importance to their own special 
gifts, and to, depreciate or denounce the no less 

1 Eph. iii. 19. 

* Eph. iv. 13. , Our revisers, by translating * fullgrown * 
have concealed the parallelism with Christ's preoept. 

8 Eph. iv. 14. 
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valijable endowments of other#. He perceived 
that- this disposition not only divided Christian^ 
into hostile parties, but made each disciple a 
dwarfed and one-sided xepreseaatative of the 
Christian spirit. Counting not himself # to have 
attained, he longed fo$ a life flowing into him in 
ever fuller streams, causing every jpower to expand 
and assume ymr by year a more v matured beauty. 
To him religion was no narrow and oppressive 
enclosure, but the very soul of liberty, the guaran- 
tee that justice should be done to every part of our 
bqing, and the source of aspirations which have 
inmfrty for their held, anc}> eternity for their period. 
There had be*m revealed to him in Christ a life so 
full, so deep, so intense, that his religious con- 
victions were revolutionized. To partake of the 
Divine fullness now appeared to him the goal of 
human effort, and questions of mint and anise 
and cummin, of circumcision and uncircumcisiofl, 
on which he had once thought salvation depended, 
sunk instantly into absolute insignificance, lost 
in the glory that excelled. 

We are led, then, to consider in some detail the 
meaning of the expression, ‘ the fullness of Christ.’ 
Perhaps its meaning cannot be better suggested 
than by the remark that it is impossible to find 
any single epithet which would serve to describe 
his character, and would not be misleading from 
its inadequacy. To describe him, for instance, as 
benevolent or devout or conscientious, would fall 
far short of the reality, and divert our attention 
from other qualities no less promfhent. In the 
case of other men who have left their names in 
history there are commonly a few special powers 
which they possessed in a remarkable degree, and 
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with which their fame is invariably assocjatecL 
Even the comprehensive genius of Julius desar 
owes its lasting reputation to his military capacity, 
the cultured Cicero is best known as an orator ; 
Milton, as a poet ; Locke, as a philosopher. And 
to come to the sphere of .character, which more 
particularly concerns t:s, one is note/i for his piety, 
another for his philanthropy, a third for his moral 
courage ; and we feel that we art doing men thus 
endowed no injustice when we apply to them^a 
single epithet descriptive of the salient feature. 

But in Jesus there is no such salient feature. V^st 
as must have been the powers wherewith he im- 
pressed his personality on the world, we know not 
where to begin in describing them ; and when we 
have selected one for our reverent admiration, 
another, seldom combined with it, instantly starts 
into view. This absence of striking points, this 
fihely proportioned beauty, may possess for un- 
reflecting minds a serious disadvantage. They are 
less surprised and captivated by the character of 
Jesus than by many lower spirits, all whose power 
was forced into one direction ; for a character 
so harmoniously balanced does not at once impress 
their imagination with its real magnitude and 
compass. Jesus does not appear to them as a 
living historical person, through communion with 
whom their own nature may find its noblest 
development, but as a shadowy theological ab- 
straction, far removed from the beating heart of 
home and the busy pursuits of the world. I am 
far from pretending to understand the range of 
that world-commanding spirit, or to have solved 
all the difficul t 'problems presented by the Gospels \ 
but a few particulars which seem especially inter 
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est^ing stand out with sufficient clearness to engage 
our . attention. • 

We may look, first, at the emotional side of his 
nature. A devout sensitiveness 41 ' to the Divine 
presence pervades his who 16 life. He .feels his 
absolute dependence upon God. Every burning 
thought, ever! holy deed, is at once referred to 
God as its original. To glorify the Father’s name 
by the manifestation of his Spirit is an absorbing 
iippdlse. He se^ks the lonely and silent midnight 
hour to pour forth his soul in prayer. He feels 
an ^unf ailing wisdom and mercy pervading the 
universe ; the tender hovers bloom in answer to 
the Father’s voice, and^the little birds nestle in his 
love. How strong too were other feelings which are 
most akin to devotion. He looked with the most 
reverent interest upon human nature. He was 
charmed with the innocence of childhood. Poverty 
and vice could not hide from him the immorfal 
powers which might be wakened by an earnest 
and loving voice. He was deeply affected by the 
exhibition of an unexpected faith. The love and 
tears of penitence instantly captivated him, and 
drew from him the healing word of sympathy. 
His gentleness, his quick appreciation of all their 
difficulties, and of all the good points that were 
left, gathered around him the publicans and sinners, 
while hypocrisy trembled under his generous and 
fearless indignation. Then how prompt and over- 
flowing was his compassion, healing pain of body 
and distress of mind, and pitying those whose 
ignorant brutality nailed him to the cross. His 
affection was pure and constant, as we see in the 
whole intercourse between him and his apostles, 
and in the few passages where we are permitted to 
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go with him to the family at Bethany. Weriaay, 
again, see the fervour of an affectionate nature 
in those few words — 4 Will ye also go away ? * 
* What ? could ye not watch with me one hour ? * 
He looked for human •'support, and it filled him with 
pain to be deserted. Joy and sorrow also swept 
over his soul, no^v elevating, now almost crushing 
him. He exulted in the glorious ^revelations he 
had received, and saw Satan falling like lightning 
from heaven. He wished his disciples to rejbiqe, 
and, when he was gone, and they had to encounter 
persecution and danger, to retain his joy within 
them. And, again, his sgmI was troubled, 4 sorrow- 
ful even unto death,’ 1 and we look with awe, some- 
times with perplexity, on the anguish in the garden. 

So rich and full were his emotions ; tremblingly 
alive to every circumstance, impelling him to 
speak in bold, often in startling, figures, and to 
describe in fervid poetic speech the future glories 
of his kingdom. He had all that vastness of con- 
ception, and that intense conviction that he was to 
stamp his mind upon the history of the world, 
which usually characterizes ambitious genius. And 
4 yet, with this natural vehemence and grandeur/Of 
mind he united the calmest self-possession, and the 
most absolute rejection of all ambitious projects. 
He would glorify a higher Name than his own. 
His glory should be bound up with that of God. 
His distinction should be that he shone with no 
light of his own, and impressed npt his own pur- 
poses upon human history, but reflected the Divine 
Will, and consecrated mankind afresh to the service 
of the Most High. 

This leads us to consider his conscientiousness, 
1 Matthew xxvi. 38. 
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that; controlling power which reduce 0 to order the 
rucle forces of our nature, and converts even passioif 
into a Divine energy* With what absolute author* 
ity -conscience ruled him his whole life testifies. 
His own strong expression, My meat is fco do the 
will of him that sent nte, and to finish his work,’ 1 
was no idle ol boastful utt§ranqg . He left upon 
his disciples tne impression of spoifioss sanctity. 
In their judgmeift he £ was tempted in all points 
a^w# are, but \ythout sin,’ 2 Though ha was put 
to death as a sinner, he * know no sin/ 8 And this 
judgment of theirs is fully confirmed by the brief 
record^ of his life. No temptation could entice, 
no cross could terrify ^iim from his duty. His 
fondest hopes might be dashed to the ground, the 
early promise of extended usefulness be apparently 
destroyed, the cruel nails tear his flesh, and his 
enemies wag their heads and taunt him with h^ 
pitiful failure, but he would not flinch. He cried 
in an agony *bf prayer, ‘ Not my will, but thine, be 
done,’ and moved on to his death with a dignity 
which appalled his captors, infuriated the Jewish 
authorities, and made even Pilate afraid. When 
we forget for a moment his winning gentleness and 
the *varied play of his emotions, he appears before 
us clothed in the severity of a Stoic. The only 
time that he sharply rebuked an apostle was when 
he heard flattering words that might beguile him 
from his appointed course — ‘ Be it far from thee, 
Lord ; this shall not be unto thee ’ ; ‘ Get thee 

1 John iv. 34. Great and original sayings in the Fourth 
Gospel may, I think, be reasonably accepted as a correct 
tradition, for such words hold a lifelong place in the memory ; 
but in any case they justly represent the thought of Christ, 

* Hebrews iv. 15. 8 2 Cor. v. 2i. 
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behind me, Satan ; for thou savourest not ‘..the 
things that be of God, but the things that be of 
jnen.’ 1 And how pointed and decisive are some 
of his sayings ifpon the subject of duty, showing 
unmistakably the befit of his mind — ‘ If thy right 
eye offend thee, pluck it out ’ ; 4 If thy right hand 
offend thee, cut if offhand cast it frqfcn thee’ 2 ; ‘Ye 
cannot serve God and mammon ’ 3 ; v Not every one 
that saith unto me, Lord, Lord; shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the w|ll 
of my Father who is in heaven.’ 4 ‘ Whosoever 
doth not bear his cross, and come after me, canqot 
be my disciple.’ 6 Confirming in his own person 
to this teaching, he has handed down to Christen- 
dom an image of spotless purity, of unsullied right- 
eousness, of determined consecration to duty, 
however painful, which, wheverer his influence 
penetrates, awakens the sense of sin, and reveals 
with a new clearness the holiness and the supre- 
macy of the Divine Will. 

There is another aspect of his endowments which, 
though less generally considered, is no less impres- 
sive. He was a profound and original thinker. 
This pi ay appear from the simple fact that his 
leading ideas completely superseded ancient opin- 
ions, and, in spite of the blindest conservatism and 
the most bigoted superstition, gradually obtained 
the acknowledgment of the most advanced races 
of mankind, and to this day the 'most civilized 
portions of the world profess to derive from him 
their religions philosophy. This circumstance 
alone indicates an intellect of extraordinary power. 
It was no weak and thoughtless goodness which 

1 Matt. xvi. 22, 23. 2 Matt. v. 29, 30. 8 Matt. vi. 24. 

4 Matt. vii. 21. 8 Luke adv. 27. 
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thus forced its way into the mind of man. He 
himself spoke of the power of truth ; and without 
truth benevolence itself is disrobed of its influence 
for -good. But our conviction of his intellectual 
force is strengthened when we examine Ms teach- 
ings. We there find a # cumprehensiveness of view, 
a spiritual dlpth, a richness Jhd clearness of 
thought; far in advance, I need hot say of his own 
age, but of the present, which boasts to be the 
ri£psf fruit of hig ministry. 

To establish, or even fully to illustrate this 
position ^ould require a volume rather than the 
few observations which «lone are possible in the 
present sketch. But may take as an example 
some of the ideas contained in the parables of the 
kingdom of heaven, contained in Matthew xiii. 
Is there not still something new in these thoughts, 
though we are becoming gradually familiar with 
them ? — that the highest character in man is 
formed by a blending of Divine and human ele- 
ments, of the word sown in the heart and moral 
faithfulness, either by itself producing a poor 
result ; that the accepted and the rejected of God 
cannot be distinguished by any arbitrary lime, but 
are^so mingled together over the whole world as to 
be inseparable by human judgment ; that the 
kingdom of God, like the natural creation, is sub- 
ject to the law of development ; and that the 
progress of riiankind depends, not on outward 
systems, but on inward, principles. The Gospel of 
John too, which on any hypothesis may contain 
much genuine tradition of Christ’s teaching, 
abounds in the profoundest thought. For in- 
stance, how inexhaustible in their bearings on the 
future of mankind were these few words — ‘The 
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true worshippers shall worship the Father in* 

•and in truth .’ 1 How suggestive the saying, 
♦Father worketh hitherto, and I work .’ 2 How 
deep and far reaching in its meaning is this Kttle 
sentence?, ‘The truth shall make you free .’ 3 How 
vast in its consequences this principle conveyed 
under a figure, ^Excbpt a com of%heat fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth alone ; but if it die, 
it bringeth forth much fruit .’ 4 And many other 
passages there are of rich suggestion or' iqpre 
mystic import, whither for the present we forbear 
to follow. " 

But turning for a mo&ient to the manner of his 
teaching, we observe that 1 it is for the most part 
so exquisitely simple and natural that, till we 
pause and reflect, it does not occur to us that we 
are reading the deepest wisdom. It is not indeed 
Such wisdom as Paul deprecates, delighting in 
technical jargon and rhetorical display. But 
‘ among those that are perfect ’ it is nevertheless 
the divinest wisdom, and manifests an intellect 
which beheld intuitively the highest truth, and 
moved without effort amid the grandest thoughts. 
Yet this master of profound meditation and con- 
viction did not shut himself up in philo sephic 
seclusion, or imagine that truth would be profaned 
by being presented to the multitude ; but on the 
hill- side and the sea-shore he addressed the crowds 
who thronged together and pressed bn one another 
to catch his words. And by every variety of 

1 John iv. c 23. 2 John v. 17. 3 John viii. 32. 

* John xii. 24. The cireumstanoe that the figure con- 
forms to the mode of expression of the time, and not to 
the facts of science, does not, of course, affect the truth of 
the thought. 


spirit 
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illustration, by direct appeal and by beautiful 
payable, he sought to bring home his meaning to thp 
heart. He had in an eminent degree that rare 
combination of depth and simplicity which markfe 
the’ highest order of intelligence, ancj, having 
probed the hidden meaning of things, he tells the 
resultin suchblear and artless speech that we think 
we always krjew it. He seldom seems abstruse. 
Nature delivers *ip h<fr secrets at his touch ; and 
he makes the luxuriant tree, the stray lamb, and 
tile falling spani*w, teach his grandest lessons. 

This rapid sketch, though very far from fur- 
nishing an adequate portrait of the great Head of 
our Church, i«Jay yet se£\& to illustrate the meaning 
of the expression 4 the fullness of Christ.’ It con- 
sists in the union of the varied elements of our 
spiritual nature, all blending harmoniously to- 
gether into a perfect manhood. In accordance 
with this view, we may observe that minds, ap- 
parently thtf most opposite in their habits, find 
satisfaction in him. Those whose religion is made 
up of the anguish of repentance and the joy of 
redemption ponder over his passion and his 
triumpn. The panting soul tfhich longs for com- 
munion wfi h God finds through him 6 accesS to the 
FafEer.’ 1 The man of duw confirms his resolve 
by the contemplation of Christ’s faithfulness. The 
reformer who has to encounter the fury of perse- 
cution beholdg in him the Prince of martyrs. The 
philanthropist is animated by the thought of his 
unwearied beneficence* The poet delights in his 
sympathy with nature. The studious thinker 
extracts from his teaching inexhaustible subjects 
for reflection. The liberal Christian, who is in- 
1 Eph. ii. 18. 
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different to forms and creeds, listens in rapture to 
his denunciations of ecclesiastical pretension. 
And the High-Churchman observes with gladness 
that he was baptized, and earnestly desired to 
celebrate^ the Passover. In all directions ’ he 
stretches out to our frail, and ill-proportioned 
humanity some fink o| sympathy, s^feking to draw 
every soul to hinteelf/that he may %ll it with the 
same fullness of life. *• 

It follows that any Church which would worthily 
represent him must comprise within itself the inc^t 
diverse elements. The zealous pastor, the affec- 
tionate friend, the fervid preacher, the meditative 
devotee, the cold critic 1 , ‘ the rigorous moralist, 
the earnest instructor, the active 'worker, all have 
their respective places, and, if only love, that bond 
of perfectness, preside, will contribute to the same 
glorious result, a manhood transfigured into the 
image of the Son of God. For he who has given 
gifts unto men has so endowed them in order that 
each may receive from each some new germ of life, 
and by a reciprocal action all attain to a higher 
perfection. 

It was, then, the inspiring belief of the great 
Apostld that, through the variety of gifts by which 
the completeness of the Church was securedT&U 
should at last attain ‘ unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.’ 
We are thus led to consider the comprehensive 
genius of Christianity in relation to the fife of man. 
In addressing the Thessalcnians, Paul offers the 
prayer — 4 May* your spirit and soul and body be 
preserved entire, without blame at the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ .’ 1 The coming of Christ 
1 1 Thess. v. 23. 
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was; to be the grand consummation ; but till our 
destiny has reached its end, we must continually* 
press towards the mark for the prize of our high 
calling. * 

In the division of our n attire into spirit, soul, 
and body, th^ first terto corresponds most nearly 
with our present use of the worc^ 4 soul,’ while the 
second, rendered 4 soul * in the English version, 
ir^fcludes all the conscious life below the spiritual or 
rehgiaus, and therefore represents, in our modern 
phraseology, the intellect and the passions. Over 
thjese, along wdth the other portions of cur nature, 
Christianity would ex ter d its influence, not to 
depress or distort, but to preserve each entire and 
blameless, to accord to each its just rights and unite 
all in just proportions, and so conduct us to the 
fullness of a perfect manhood. 

It may seem that this view stands in opposition 
to historical facts. The asceticism which has 
entered so largely into the ecclesiastical ideal of 
sanctity, and which displayed itself at so early a 
period, was surely an interference with the legiti- 
mate claims of the body ; $nd all intellectual 
advancement, except in certain narrow and definite 
linevhas forced its way against the incessant an- 
tagonism of the Church. It would, however, be 
most unfair to judge of any influential power in 
human life solely by the mistakes and aberrations 
of those who* profess to be under its control. 
Christianity did not come as a perfectly developed 
system of theology and* morals to seize upon men 
bereft of all thought and passion anfi tendency of 
their pwn, and mould them as a passive mass into 
any likeness that it pleased. It could only intro- 
duce a new spiritual force amid the crowd of com* 
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petitors for human faith and devotion ; and whether 
by taking up and assimilating these competing forces 
or by exciting a stern reaction against them, it 
was inevitable that its apparent products should be 
largely modified by* the previous culture. Men 
must be wTought upon through the convictions and 
modes of thought whi^h they already possess ; and 
however profound in Christian experience may have 
been the regeneration which pasted over the souls 
of converts, it could not in a moment bring# them 
to £ the measure of the stature of the fullnes^of 
Christ.’ Indeed the very word 6 rebirth ’ implies, a 
feeble and infantine beginning of the higher life*; and 
only through many a childish oddity and youthful 
indiscretion was it possible for the Church to grow 
to that rich and mellow wisdom, and that large- 
ness of sympathy and compassionate forbearance, 
which rightfully belong to the Christian spirit of 
liberty and love. 

The Christian doctrine of the body may be at 
once most succinctly and most fully expressed in 
the words of Paul — ( Your body is the temple of the 
Holy Spirit which is in you.’ 1 Asceticism is not 
the natural outgrowth of this doctrine, but was due 
in part to the influence of a philosophy which found 
in matter the abiding source of evil, in part to 
reaction against the sensual excesses of a decayed 
heathenism, and in part to the intense power with 
which Christianity brought the soul, with its con- 
sciousness of guilt and misery, into, the presence of 
God, and so for a time mfade the work of recon- 
ciliation the °one absorbing interest. The senti- 
ment of the Apostle assigns to the body almost 
august position, and claims for it all that reverent 
1 1 Cor. vi. 19. 
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care which a devotee would bestow on the saffc- 
tuary where he worshipped. The temple w r as the 
place where God was supposed to give the clearest 
manifestation of his presence anti his will ; and 
in this sense the humaji body is in truth *a temple 
of the Spirit. • Those w ho confine their studies to 
the field of nature have indeed t& acknowledge the 
Presence of a mysterious power behind its pheno- 
mena, but they profess themselves unable to dis- 
cgi^ef in any degree the character of that power ; 
and if, in our devouter moods, there seems to be 
aspiration in the mountains, holiness in the deep 
blue of heavow, or the ixrasic of a perpetual psalm 
in the beating of the billows, we arc but carrying 
into nature what we have already found elseu here. 
It is not till we come into the presence of those 
marvellous organs of expression, the human face 
and the human voice, that there is a true spiritual 
response, and matter, become pliant to higher 
influences, begins to thrill and glow with the 
sanctity, thf' righteousness, the love of the eternal 
Spirit. 

The view to w 7 hich wo are thus led by Cliristian 
sentiment and experience is amply confirmed by 
scientific research. Whatever may be the per- 
manent relation between mind and matter, one 
thing is perfectly certain, that in our present life 
they are bound to one another in the most intimate 
union, and that it is impossible to abuse the one 
without injuring the other. It is not merely that 
all the revelations of the spirit, huru^n and Divine, 
must be made through the instrumentality of the 
body, that only the human mouth can utter, and 
only the human hand can inscribe, the creations 
of literary genius, and only this once despised 
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material organization shape tjie marble block ‘into 
a thing of life and beauty, or portray upon, the 
canvas the ideal begotten of many prayers, but in 
the exercise of thought itself, in the exaltation of 
the moslr refined emotion, the body plays its part, 
and yields up a portion of’ its structure as a con- 
tribution to a rA.,ult which might seem so entirely 
spiritual. And therefore those who are interested 
in promoting the highest welfare, the mental aild 
moral progress of man, may no linger treatf \jjjth 
^contempt this incomparable minister of sovereign 
mind, but must attend to its health and perfection, 
that it may supply to ther„spiritual faculties at once 
augmented power and Sri obedient organ of 
expression. 

These considerations are of great importance in 
the subject of education. The body must not be 
sacrificed, especially in early years, to the supposed 
requirements of intellectual culture, but must have 
its legitimate share of play and frolic, and the 
growing brain, while receiving the exercise neces- 
sary for a healthy development, and carefully 
trained into steady habits, must be vigilantly pro- 
tected from every hurtful strain. A vast amount 
of human life might be saved and of suffering aver- 
ted, if systematic instruction in our physical con- 
stitution and in the laws of health were made an 
indispensable part of even the most elementary 
education. The subject is easily rendered attrac- 
tive to young people, and its general principles do 
not require a ^highly trained intelligence for their 
comprehension. Our sanitary laws would become 
doubly efficacious in the midst of a people^ who 
understood their object and the scientific grounds 
on which they rested ; and individuals . would be 
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better able and more willing to guard themselves 
and their houses against the approaches of disease 
who knew in an intelligent fashion the importance 
of *fresh air, cleanliness, and light. At present a 
large proportion of our population is massacred in 
infancy and early childhood, massacred not by the 
swift and merciful destruction cA the sword, but 
ky the slow torture of sickness and neglect. Alas ! 
tor the children ' doorhed to be cut off from the 
hijg;fancy and hope and golden blessedness of 
opening life, and to languish pitifully into deaths 
a* sacrifice to the ignorance and carelessness, some- 
timers the cruelty, of r, Christian people. Thus 
4 the temple of the Holy Spirit ’ is profaned. 

Another aspect of our subject needs a few words. 
Not only does the Christian doctrine claim for the 
body an honourable rank, it also furnishes that 
moderating power which has been vainly sought in 
asceticism. The endeavour to live worthily by mere 
self-repression has too often ended in inflaming the 
very evils which it was intended to cure ; and those 
who have vilified the body as a prison have not 
alwayr been most successful in resisting its clam- 
orous appeals. But once let us view ifc as an" 
aw#d sanctuary of God, and reverence will shield 
it from abuse, and chaste- eyed temperance will, 
like a sentinel, guard it from every profane in- 
trusion. From this we may infer the general 
principle, that our best protection against evil is to 
be found, not in contempt for the vileness, but in 
reverence for the holiness of life. 

Passing to the domain of the intellect, we may 
again express the Christian doctrine in the lan- 
guage of Paul — 4 In understanding be men .* 1 So 

1 1 Cor. xiv. 20. The Greek is * become perfect / as in 
Matthew v 48. 
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strong, though, as I think, so artificial an antagon- 
ism has grown up in modern times between intellec- 
tual and religious culture that it may almost seem 
paradoxical to represent religion as the emancipator 
of the intellect. It is unquestionably true that 
ecclesiastical influences have been strongly opposed 
to intellectual progress, and this opposition, it 
must be confessed, has rested in part on a religious 
basis. Religion, on account of tfie depth and id- 
tensity of its emotions, throws r a conservative 
oharm around all objects and modes of thought 
with which it has become associated ; and there L 
fore it does not readily shield to mere denials, 
however cogently sustained," of any of its accepted 
doctrines. It can yield only when the religious 
sentiment of men has outgrown the ancient for- 
mulae, and denial comes as the ambassador of new 
aqd higher truth. But the opposition of which 
scientific men complain is largely due to what 
might seem an accidental cause. The dominant 
portion of the Christian Church, reversing the 
teaching of the Apostle Paul, has sought to make 
itself an able minister, not of the spirit, but of the 
letter, a/id has looked upon every part of the Bible 
as the infallible utterance of God himself ; ismd 
since the Bible happens to contain a theory of 
creation and of the constitution of the universe, 
based, no doubt, on the science or conjecture of the 
time, it came into inevitable collisidn with more 
modem research. This view of the Bible, however, 
is not only not £he foundation of Christianity, but, 
as it seems to me, contradicts its inmost spirit ; and 
its adoption was due, not to the strength, but to the 
weakness of the religious principle, which sought to 
sustain its infant steps by this miraculous support. 
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But now let us agk, who are they that have 
•emancipated the human intellect from ecclesias-* 
tical trammels, and bid it go on as a triumphant* 
conqueror to win the realms of *truth ? I con- 
fidently answer, religions men. If the sceptre of 
hoary superstition ha's been broken, and the 
instrument of tort nr© has been tested from the 
h^id of the inquisitor, is due to men who believed 
in the God of truth, .and heard within their own 
sondta H voice mightier than vhe shout of a fanatical 
multitude or the anathema of a world-wide Church*- 
The Qiurch, in fact, 3; as offered no very serious 
opposition to science ; b*it it has combined all its 
forces to crush theological progress, and it is by 
theologians, that is by men with deep and clearly 
formed religious convictions, that the battle of 
intellectual liberty has been fought and won. 
When we ask for the martyrs of science, we ar$ 
referred to Galileo, who, while deservedly honoured 
for his genius, failed to set a high example of con- 
stancy and courage. But religion can unfold a 
countless roll of martyrs, who, if in the blinding 
confusion of mortal conflict they only dimly dis- 
cerned the principles of liberty, at least asserted 
the ""fights of their own intellect and conscience 
against the organized power of the most gigantic 
despotism that has ever spread its shadow over the 
world, and, the half-unconscious prophets of a 
nobler future,* have purchased our freedom with 
their blood. But in this age of ours, so proud of its 
enlightenment, there must be no Relaxation of 
vigilance, and I believe we must still seek the 
guardians of our liberty in those who see in Duty 
the ‘ stem daughter of the voice of God.’ 

In another and a higher sense Christianity is the 
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emancipator o£ the intellect By subordinating 
«every personal consideration to the supreme .Will 
^t clears away those by-ends which have such a 
misleading influence on the judgment, and* so 
leaves undefiled that love of truth for its own sake 
which is the noblest form of intelleatual curiosity. 
By clothing usSn humility it saves us from the 
fundamental fallacy of confounding love of truth 
with fondness for our own opinions ; and thu/ it 
raises to the rank of a practical convictioif ^at 
acknowledgment of our own fallibility which is so 
apt to.be merely verbal, and makes us accessible 
to new evidence, though ct may demand the* sacri- 
fice of long-cherished belief.' By aw akening charity 
and sympathy towards all it makes us candid-in 
estimating views opposed to our own, and thereby 
lifts us above those little circles of thought in which 
men so often enclose themselves, and which, if 
they create a comfortable feeling of certainty, do so 
at the cost of reality, and are quite destructive of 
largeness and comprehensiveness of mind. Christ- 
ianity, then, would place the intellect in the midst 
of our powers as * a clear-sighted and impartial 
judge, ^proof against the clamours of prejudice and 
the bribes of popularity, and inspired and dieted 
by one pure passion, the desire to know what 
is true. 

Still further, Christianity would not only demand 
that single eye which is necessary L for an undis- 
torted view*, it would put in a plea for width and 
catholicity of c intellectual culture. If to love the 
God of truth is to love truth itself, so also to 
believe that nature in all its parts, and history in 
all its developments, are interpenetrated with a 
Divine Power and Purpose, creates a longing for 
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truth* in its widest ramifications. Thus in the very 
focus of Christian faith are forged 3ven those* 
iconoclastic weapons so dreaded by the sects, 
though not by religion, scientific investigation ana 
historical criticism. All space and time belong to 
God ; And as the /a nous lines upon which inquiry 
may be directed have branched off from the same 
Divine centre, and are*, varied expressions of the 
s*mie Divine pow£r, tlfey are intimately related to 
one Mother, anc| the error of one-sided judgments 
canL be avoided only by a comprehensive survey 
of the whole. Accordingly, the Christian teacher 
must insist ow, the impedance of wide intellectual 
culture, and can join indst cordially in the demands 
of our scientific leaders for a broader curriculum 
in school and college, and especially for an ample 
recognition of the claims of physical science. He 
will demur only when such demands are pressed 
with a one-sided zeal, and threaten to imperil the 
interests of* literature and art. The Christian 
theologian would have the minds of men not only 
blameless, but entire, able to bring to every variety 
of study its appropriate method and standard of 
judgment, and as much alive to the sublime 
imagination and exquisite diction of the poet as 
acute in following the links of inductive reasoning. 
Only through this catholicity of culture can w r e 
reach the fullness of the perfect man. 

To carry thft high and extended culture into our 
„ primary schools is of course impossible at present, 
and must perhaps for *ever remain # so. But this 
is no reason why we should not set before our 
endeavours a worthy ideal, and make the instruc- 
tion as sound and comprehensive as circumstances 
will allow. To bring the formal part of education 
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to a close just when the chilli has learned to read 
with tolerable accuracy, but has not obtained, the 
piost elementary knowledge of that vast mental 
treasure to which reading is the key, would surely 
be most*' deplorable. The. mere ability to read 
and write rises lhtle above the level of a mechanical 
dexterity, and wb ought not to be satisfied without 
awakening the thirst for knowledge, and imparting 
the rudiments of information on the most impor- 
tant topics; This is not the plqce to discUss^ in 
•detail a scheme of elementary education ; I would 
only plead for the highest standard that our^socM 
condition will permit, ai\d for such a training as 
will tend to cali forth and discipline the various 
faculties, and elevate and refine the tastes. Nothing 
less than this deserves the name of education ; 
and till this has been secured for every child in the 
qpuntry there must be no diminution of effort on 
the part of those who desire to raise man to his 
true position as ‘ the image and glory of God .’ 1 

If we pass now to the spiritual faculties, it is 
unnecessary to insist that Christianity requires 
the cultivation of these ; for she claims them as 
her peculiar province. Rather is it incumbent on 
us at the present day to vindicate their fights 
against an exclusive intellectualism. It is, how- 
ever, impossible in the present place to treat this 
subject except in the most cursory way ; but I 
may indicate in a few words two facts which seem 
to justify the demand for religious culture. 

The first is r that the religious element is a con- 
stituent part of our nature, just as real and just 
as distinct as the senses or the intellect. We find 
within ourselves reverence, devotion, the sense of 
1 1 Cor. xi. 7. 
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sin, ..remorse, penitence, the impulse i o prayer, the 
feeling of inward peace, aspiration after holiness* 
and "union of our will with Ood’s. These are states 
of mind clearly distinguishable fiom others, suclf 
as anger, pity, or self-love ; and even if. you can 
persuaae yourself that flhoy have grown out of some 
h%wer quality, that, for instant, the dross of 
terror at what is stronger than we, has, through the 
grange alchemy ^>f evolution, been changed into 
the pure gold of reverence for what is higher, still 
in Mucation we ftiust take 'our nature as we find it^ 
and even if men are fools in opening oheir souls 
towartls the infinite, and seeking communion with 
-the eternal light, we cannot afforfl. to neglect this 
wonderful power, which may rise to such heights 
of saintly heroism or sink into the disease of such 
fanatical superstition. Nor must we forget, in 
judging of this matter, that religion is not tl^e 
peculiarity of a few or the growth of modern times ; 
but as far b&ck as historical research can carry us 
it has left its traces ; wherever man has risen at 
all above the savage it has become one of the most 
tremendous of the social forces ; it has entered into 
every variety of civilization, and every degree of 
culture ; it has survived every change i!T its 
theology and ritual ; and from ages when it has 
languished under intellectual doubt or a luxurious 
worldliness it has risen with a new power and grace 
to claim its own once more. It belongs, then, to 
our comjpon nature ; and he who would be a per- 
fect man will not leav^ it to a wild spontaneous 
growth, but nurture it with watchf Jl care. 

The other fact, needed to show that the religious 
element is not to be stamped out and got rid of as 
a morbid and temporary growth, is that in survey- 
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ing the various faculties of our nature we cannot 
but place it at the higher endf of the scale. It was 
not by attending to religious phenomena that 
ilarwin was enabled to trace the natural history 
of man, end follow him back through the djm ages 
to one of the lawer forms of life. Religion is not 
the dwindling remnar*fc of the brute in us, but tfyj 
expanding blossom of our distinct humanity. 
And it is in accordance with*this fact that it always 
comes to us with the impress of higher authority/ 
,&nd bears its own witness that it is Divine/"* It 
speaks, as a Word of eternal Truth and Right 
within the conscience. ^ t dwells as a sanctifying 
Spirit in the heart. It it a revelation of ideal 
Holiness and Beauty in the soul. Its cry is still, 
upward ! less of the earthy, more of the heavenly ! 
Upward, in the power of faith, through the dark 
struggle of passion and doubt and sin. On to a 
higher truth and purer goodness, till, leaving mor- 
tality behind us, w e are filled with air the fullness 
of God. 



Chapter XXIII 

RETROSPECT 1 AND PROSPECT 

T frE references to hope are so frequent in thd 
Pauline Epistles, and so raro in other parts 
of the New Te% lament. 1 ai#d the emphasis laid upon 
11 is so unique, that we may regard it as character- 
istic of the Apostle^s teaching. He not only 
classes hope with faith and love as one of the 
great Christian virtues, but even declares that 
‘ we were saved by hope.’ 2 This feature of Paul’£ 
thought is ^specially remarkable because it is 
entirely wanting in Christ’s recorded words. 
The noun ‘ hope ’ does not occur at all in the 
Gospels, and the verb is attributed to Christ only 
twice, 3 c*nd then without any moral implications. 
Perhaps we may account for this curious difft^ejano, 
by the suggestion that with Christ hope was dis- 
solved into absolute conviction ; for w r e hope only 
for that w r hich is not yet in sight, 4 or, in other 
words, hope, though it may be strong enough to 
direct our activity, always contains some element 
4oubt/**In view of tjjese facts it is interesting 

1 It occurs four times in Acts, in reports of Paul’s 
speeches, xxiii. 6, xxiv. 15, xxvi. 6, xxviii. 20. 

8 Horn. viii. 24. 3 Luke vi. 34, 35, John v. 45. 

4 Horn. viii. 24, 25. 
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to observe how the Apostle’s ardent soul was .to the 
last sustained by hope. His love was unfailihg ; 
and love ‘hopeth all things.’ 1 In addressing his 
•beloved Philippi ans he lays his heart open, and, 
though he word i£ absent, reveals the nature of 
his undying hope. He writes — ‘ Brethren ^1 count 
not myself to iLve apprehended ; but this one thiyg 
I do, forgetting those things which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto tjliose, things which 
before, I press toward the mark for the priz^ of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jtsus.’ 2 Thes^ are 
remarkable words from one whose life was f«,i 
spent, whose greatest achievements were<rin the 
past, and whoke prosp£o*s in this world were j\ 
dreary imprisonment, relentless persecution, and 
the probability of a violent death. l|e was able 
to look back upon years of disinterested service, 
upon splendid endeavours to enlighten human 
thought, upon a self-devotion and ability which 
had left a permanent mark in some cf the greatest 
cities of the world — deeds of which any man m^ht 
w r ell be proud. Yet in his Roman prison h#/ did 
not soothe his hours of loneliness by dwellin^blidly 
on tlje memory of younger days, but his eager and 
expectant soul still looked forward, still pressed 
towards a higher perfection ; and his golden age 
was in the future. 

Nevertheless, there were times when even Paul 
fixed his eye upon the past ; and, while we learn 
from his example to think chiefly of the duties 
which lie before us, we may learn also tliar memory 
performs a Holy office, and gathers from the days 
that are gone lessons of wisdom to direct our 
future course. There are pauses on life’s journey 
1 1 Cor. xiii. 7. 2 Philip, iii. 13 t 14. 
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wh$p -it is well to review our position, to bring 
together the results of our experience, and to listen , 
humbly to that instruction which life's discipline 
affords. From the dim chambers of the past* 
voices mre bon\e to our souls \fpon the magic wing 
of memory, voices of Childish glea and youthful 
dhpiratibn, voices of parental affectfmn and friendly 
converse; voices ringing with the merry peal of 
lathing bliss, voices to $ choked with jibe mourner’s 
sob. Jday they not speak to us some words of 
coiifflel, imbue uS» with a better spirit, and enablj^, 
to take a truer survey of the future ? 

To ^ememb^r the past may teach us humility 
Twid increase our sense of dependence on God. We 
see how much he has given, how little we have 
rendered in return. Mercies more than we can 
number come crowding on our thought. From 
childhood’s earliest dawn we see that a mos£ 
lender love has watched over us, boundless in the 
profusion of Its gifts, wonderful in patience, con- 
tent still to give, though without thanks or even 
recognition. And we see, alas ! that we have 
often taken the Divine gifts as. though they were 
rights to which we were justly entitled, and not 
unmerited offerings of a Father’s bounty. 
remember that our desires have been many, but 
our thanksgivings few ; and dark days of mur- 
muring and distrust rise rebukingly before us. We 
perceive that We have often used as we pleased 
An 4 with out consulting him, what God committed 
to us as a trust ; and We learn that passionately 
choosing our own way has ended at^ast in bitter- 
ness, while lowly submission to the Divine Will has 
invariably been full of blessedness and peace. 
Such memories must surely chasten our spirits, 
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and bring our hearts more entirely to God. . ^hey 
( must diminish our self-confidence, and increase 
our trust in him, and lead us, with the blended 
'‘humility and zeal which spring from a true appre- 
hension r of our Father’s love, to ^ork that Will 
which alone is w ise and go6d. f 

It was thus teat tt^e Apostle culled from the p«&t 
that humility which is the fairest plant in the 
kingdom of heaven, and brought his fiery sjJfnt 
into subjection to the love of Christ — £ less than the 
least of all saints,’ 1 ‘not worthy to be call&l an 
apostle, because I persecuted the church of Godf ‘ 
The revelation that flashed upon his darkened soul 
on the road to VDamascrfe- changed his proud con-, 
fidence in his own infallibility into a penitent sense 
of darkness and unworthiness and shame, his 
reliance upon the dead letter of the law into depen- 
dence on the living Father of mankind, and served 
ever afterwards to show him the difference between 
the self-willed and vainglorious zeal of a faoatic 
and the meek self-devotion of one who, at what- 
ever cost of prejudice and passion, would be led 
by the Divine Spirit. So with us, £ the things that 
are behind ’ may teach us our need of the Father’s 
and his constant presence to support, to guide, 
and to console those who are conscious of their need. 

Again, a wise and reverent retrospect of our fife 
enables us to adopt precautions and safeguards 
for the future. Without reflecting Sometimes upon 
our conduct, and iif the cool retreats of m^mQjy 
examining the motives Which prompted it, we 
cannot know 4 ourselves ; and ignorance of our own 
hearts is one of the most fruitful sources ofcfailure 
and sin. , 'While passion is warm we are liable to 
1 Eph. iii. 8. 2 1 Cor. xv. 9. 
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seq .through a delusive medium, and fiends on the 
side of our self-love appear as angels of light > 
and it is only after an interval, which has been 
filled with other interests, that we«are able* to fornf 
a ' jusW estimate of our conduct. We may then 
learn t4 wha* temptations we art most exposed, 
Slhat passions are most likely to cany' us away, 
^hat form our self-worship is most prfrne to assume. 
Wfc can then tra(fe out the beginnings of our sin, 
and the hazards which we have needlessly incurred, 
the thoughts which we haVe too fondly cherished 
the sleepiness of soul which has allowed Christ to 
be snatched with traitorous stealth from our hearts, 
%r the vainglorious timidity wiifth has followed 
him only to deny him. Knowing these things, we 
can better prepare ourselves for the conflict which 
is yet to come ; we can diligently guard that side of 
our character which is defective ; we can systematic 
< .ally discipline those passions which are most rudely 
importunate?! and we can fortify our weakest parts 
by resolution and prayer. Thus we may gather the 
fruits of an ever ripening experience, and bring to 
each ne .v period of our lives a more mature wisdom 
and a more constant devotion. • 

Bift, on the other hand, a habit may be acqmrecT 
of dwelling on the past which is highly prejudicial 
to the character. The memory of former times 
may be a vague and profitless sentiment, the off' 
spring of discontent rather than the parent of 
and while we sigh for the ‘ good old 
days 1 we may forget tfie good presgnt days, with 
their troop of blessings and their urgent duties. 
To reflect even on the sins and follies of the past 
may be wasted labour, and consume in vain regrets 
for what cannot be undone the energies which are 
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needed for immediate action. There is a luxury 
pi penitence which leads to*" no amendment, , and 
self-humiliation may be frequently indulged with- 
out any increase of humility. The conscience. too 
is liable «jto become "morbid, when Ipo often exer- 
cised in examining the motives for past conduct. 
Dealing with problems which are no longer present, 
analysing motives which, being gone, it is impossible 
to control, it may acquire a aubtlfety of discernment 
disproportion^ to the vigour of its action* and 
^become accustomed rather to pa'ss sentence €pon 
what has been than to direct what is to be. It matf 
thus forfeit its bold, broad character, and, while 
careful about trifles, becchne incapable of taking er 
large and comprehensive survey of life’s duties. 
The common sense of mankind condemns the 
scrupulous conscience, not because anything is too 
^mall for the rule of right, but because, absorbed 
in the contemplation of microscopic objects, it 
fails to apprehend the weightier matters, and spw&ds 
in establishing nice distinctions the forces which are 
required for beneficent activity. Nothing can be 
more perilous to our spiritual health than undue 
dwelling in this way upon past conditions of the 
iSOTf; and exhausting our strength in unprofitable 
fretfulness and self-mortification. Having gleaned 
from the past the lessons which it has to give, let us 
then turn with humble, yet with cheerful, hope to 
the future, and ‘forget those things which are 
behind, and reach forth unto those thin&s^^Mv 
are before.’ * 

The Apostle, in the passage quoted near the 
beginning of this chapter, compares the Christian 
life to a race, in which the attention of the racers 
is entirely fixed upon the goal. The space which 
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ha^;been traversed is of no consequence, the space 
which has yet to be gSne over is the one thing to bq 
considered. And the forward posture and fixed 
look of the runner as he darts aiong the shortest 
ground well symbolizes the ‘eager expectancy of 
him who woldd reaefi the perfection of Christ. 
Se too must keep his goal, tfye ChrSfcian ideal of the 
spiritual man, steadily in view. Ii| too must not 
uifrdown and we^f) because ho may lave stumbled 
or fallen, but consider only how he may run the 
renlliindcr of his course.* And while his onwarjj 
%aze is riveted on the glittering prize, he must be 
attracted by what is before rather than repelled 
i>y what is behind. • # • 

Aversion to sin is good, but the desire of holiness 
is better ; and our hatred of wrong ought to be 
only the negative side of our love of right. No 
high Christian virtue is possible for him who merely 
shrinks from the contamination of guilt. Our 
bsaems mifet glow with generous aspirations ; 
we must bum with desire to do well ; and we must 
be captivated by the fair form of goodness, till 
we arc willing to do a)l things for her sake. The 
backward look of him who is always fearful lest - 
he lms committed some great mistake is sureWTSld* 
in the very disaster which he dreads. The terror 
of Satan may produce the cringing obedience of 
a fugitive, and narrow-souled persistence in the 
beaten path t>f righteousness ; but only the love 
-of Go d.iaan give the freedom and mobility of limb, 
the fiery enthusiasm, afcd the truth of vision which 
the Christian racer needs. Nor, a^tdn, will regard 
for human opinion speed us on our course. It may 
act as a check on our vagaries, or prevent us from 
•sitting down in sullen indolence ; but there is no 
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prize for fiim who wastes his time in stealing 
^sidelong glances to see whether the spectators are 
applauding. We must love the gift of God more 
fehan the praise of men ; and neither eye nor foot 
must swerve to right 1 or left while we^speed qur way 
towards the crcprn of life. 4 I * 

He who runra race not only reaches forth untfi 
those things ^hich are before ; he presses toward^ 
the mark. Jm may survey wifn nicest accuriby 
the ground before him ; but till his body is tfcrown 
into vigorous exertion ho comes n6 nearer thefjoal. , 
And so the Christian racer requires not only steady 
ness of view, but earnestness of endeavour! We 
must not abandtm ourselves to passive emotions^ 
or suppose that we can win the Christian prize by 
merely lifting our hot faces to be fanned by the 
passing gales of the Divine Spirit. Our own ex- 
ertion is one of the conditions on which God bes- 
tows his gifts ; and if we do not choose to run for 
the crown which God in his wonderful love offers 
to us, he will assuredly not come and place it on qnr 
brows. To surrender our wills to God is not to 
abdicate the action of the will, but to bring its 
1 determinations to the side of the Divine purposes, 
endeavour with all the force at our command 
to execute those purposes. If we would be his, 
we must learn the blessedness of toil and the sweet- 
ness of self-denial, and choose his will with an 
eftergy which guarantees the permanence of our 
resolution, and an effort which rushes «dth cnn^ . 
quering might against ever/ obstacle. Rest, in the 
sense of abstinence from exertion, is not for the 
Christian. His rest is the blessed consciousness 
of peace with God ; but the calmest saint is the 
most intense in the action of his will. 
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Yet because so much is allowed to depend on oW 
owity exertions we nfhst not forget that it is iij 
obedience to the 4 high calling of God ’ that we 
enter on the race at ail, or that ^lceess iT open t© 
our eifclrts. It is he who ftfeely offers .the prize 
of sonsbip ; afid did he not createmithin us hearts 
■fcisceptible of Divine impressions, cSkl he nbt kindle 
jbhe fires of frith, and bestoV on ul strength pro- 
portioned to the "race^ which we hake to * run, we 
mighi struggle against our lower destiny in vain. 
The^highest efforts of oui* wills arc but a respongf 
to God’s entreaty, and a taking up of the conditions 
which he has mercifully established. We must 
observe also how the scff accents t>f a Father’s love 
are ever drawing the soul forward. We are not 
driven with harsh remonstrance to a weary and 
disagreeable task, but are called with gentle plead- 
ing, and each step brings us nearer to our homf*. 
The w r ay may seem long ; shadows may darken 
aasoss our ^path , and there may be pitfalls and 
stones of stumbling ; but the voice of God is still in 
front, and still he calls us nearer, nearer to himself. 

But what is the prize wlijch we seek ? The 
Apostle speaks of the 4 high calling of God ii^ Christ' 
Jesiw.’ The prize is the Christian Spirit, the 
Spirit of the Son of God within the soul. All the 
depth and grandeur and beauty of life which we 
can mean by communion with God and dependence 
on his love-^-this is the prize which our Father 
.offers, ..We start to see the sombre form of the 
cross before us ; and d<* we not see above it a crown 
whose golden lustre defies the ru St of ages, and 
whose entwined leaves cannot wither ? Oh ! that 
we might rest our eyes upon that immortal crown 
•till earth’s ambitions disappear, and the host of 
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^eoeitfol passions fly like phantoms of the mg|it. 
Jjet the past vanish, and 011/ sins be buried ini the 
tombs of departed years. With faith, and hope, and 
Ibve let us reach ferth unto the things that are before, 
and ere we enter the dim paths of „the uncertain 
future let us solemnly consecrate oiirselvea to the 
perilous, but glorious race. And lest in the pride el 
our quickenedfoeal we should be surprised by temp- 
tation or overAprown by passion, let us put on the 
garment of humility, and never cease to i implore 
tjjat strength without which we <ian do no good, 
and that light without which we can see no truth. 
Then our efforts v r ill meet wdth that success Miich 
the Christian lorigs for ; and when we once mor^ 
pause upon life’s journey to look behind us and 
before, so as to reap from the past a harvest of 
holy wisdom for the future, we shall be able to 
thank God that our labour has not been in vain. 

And now, in conclusion, we must throw our 
glance forward into that eternity wherein aror^he 
deep things of God, things which eye has not seen, 
nor ear heard, nor the heart conceived, but which 
are revealed by the* Spirit in radiant, if undefined, 
images, of beauty to the worshipping soul. ‘ The 
'things which are seen are temporal ; but the things 
which are not seen are eternal.’ To Christian 
faith and hope death is but the dropping of a veil 
which hides from us things wdiich are above our 
earthly experience. ‘ We know not^yet what we 
shall be ’ ; but we can wait patiently fon.t he gre at , 
revealing, believing that w§ shall see more deeply 
into the Life bf God, and that we shall lose the 
consciousness of self in the rapt contemplation of 
infinite .Goodness, Truth, and Beauty. 






